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ARTICLE  I. 

A  BUREAU  OF  NATIONAL  ASSISTANCE. 

BY  RAYMOND  L.  BRIDGMAN,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  existence  of  revolutions  and  rebellions  in  Mexico  and 
other  countries,  with  their  evils,  suggests  the  proposition 
here  advanced  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  world 
bureau  of  national  assistance,  whose  reasons,  purpose,  and 
method  are  set  forth. 

We  are  apparently  at  the  beginning  of  a  revolutionary  era 
for  international  relations.  Its  chief  truth  and  its  dominant 
force  promises  to  be  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  united 
and  organized  political  body  of  all  mankind.  In  reconstruct¬ 
ing  force  the  new  truth  may  be,  to  the  present  order  of  inter¬ 
national  politics,  as  revolutionary  as  the  true  theory  of  the 
solar  system,  putting  the  sun  at  the  center,  was  to  the  old 
theories  of  cycles  and  epicycles  of  the  heavenly  bodies  around 
the  earth  as  center.  It  seems  probable  that  the  next  few 
years  will  see  so  much  distinct  development  of  this  new  force 
that  ail  the  world  will  recognize  it.  When  that  stage  shall 
be  reached,  the  movement  will  advance  with  a  better  defined 
purpose  and  a  more  systematic  method. 

In  this  place  the  subject  will  be  considered  only  in  relation 
to  the  political  revolutions  and  rebellions  referred  to,  in  view 
of  the  urgent  need  of  promoting  the  progress  of  the  nations 
without  the  slaughter,  widespread  suffering,  commercial  and 
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industrial  disaster,  international  suspicion,  apprehension  and 
hate  and  the  general  hindrance  to  civilization  which  they 
,  cause.  It  is  hoped  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  times  are 
ripe  for  the  promotion  of  this  world  revolution  by  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  world  organ  to  take  cognizance  of  the  evils  noted 
and  to  formulate  and  apply  remedies. 

Though  a  majority  of  our  people  may  not  now  realize  it, 
yet  the  genuine  government  of  all  the  world  is  in  visible 
progress  of  development.  Executive  offices,  officially  estab¬ 
lished  by  representatives  of  all  the  world,  are  already  serving 
all  the  world  at  the  expense  of  all  the  world.  Best  of  all 
these  instances  is  that  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  which 
regulates,  under  powers  conferred  by  all  the  world,  the  postal 
business  of  all  the  world,  and  the  cost  is  shared  according  to 
proportions  established  by  representatives  of  all  the  world, 
ratified  by  the  governments  of  all  the  world.  Other  illus¬ 
trations  include  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  the  bureau  connected  with  the  Hague  Court  of 
Arbitration,  the  sanitary  bureaus  at  Vienna  and  Havana,  the 
Wireless  Telegraphy  Bureau,  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome,  and  others. 

The  legislative  department  of  the  world  seems  to  be  de¬ 
veloping  through  the  Hague  Conferences ;  for  what  they  have 
done  at  their  sessions  of  1899  and  1907,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  ratified  by  the  nations,  is  true' world  statute.  Events  are 
already  in  progress  for  the  third  session  of  this  series  at  The 
Hague,  and  the  preparatory  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  is  already  at  work. 

Regarding  the  world  judicial  department,  the  International 
Prize  Court,  which  was  arranged  by  the  Hague  Conference 
of  1907,  seems  to  be  the  germ  out  of  which  the  true  world 
judiciary  will  grow. 
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For  the  present  purpose,  the  great  Powers  of  the  world 
may  be  passed  by,  for  their  governments,  for  the  most  part, 
seem  to  be  firmly  established.  These  nations  have  passed 
through  their  eras  of  civil  war  and  have  come  up  to  a  higher 
stage.  They  are  not  a  part  of  the  present  problem.  But 
there  are  many  lands  where  rebellion  either  now  exists  or 
has  prevailed  so  recently  that  permanent  government  is  not 
assured,  or  revolution  is  visibly  threatening,  even  now,  to 
attempt  to  subvert  the  existing  administration,  strewing  the 
land  with  dead  and  lighting  it  by  the  flames  of  burning  homes. 

Note,  also,  another  contemporary  development  of  the  world, 
a  well-known  and  often  noted  fact  which  has  its  logical  posi¬ 
tion  here.  Transportation  and  intercommunication  have  so 
changed  former  conditions  that  all  the  world  is  brought  into 
much  closer  touch  than  was  possible  only  a  short  time  ago. 
Each  part  has  a  more  direct  and  vital  concern  with  every 
other  part  than  ever  before.  The  prosperity  and  the  losses 
of  each  part  bring  prosperity  and  losses  respectively  to  every 
other  part  more  than  ever  before,  and  the  right  of  all  man¬ 
kind  to  the  highest  and  the  best  conditions  of  all  mankind 
is  beginning  to  have  a  world-wide  recognition. 

Out  of  this  changed  status,  in  connection  with  the  new 
truth  of  world  sovereignty  which  is  yet  to  be  developed  from 
a  nebulous  theory  to  a  working  political  system  with  adequate 
organs,  comes  the  truth  that  the  world  and  its  contents  are 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  world.  No  longer  will 
it  be  tenable  to  hold  that  separate  portions  of  the  earth  are 
the  exclusive  property  of  separate  peoples  who  occupy  them, 
to  be  administered  regardless  of  the  peoples  who  occupy  other 
portions,  but  every  portion  must  be  held  subservient  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole.  Any  policy  which  prevents  any  portioti 
of  the  earth  from  being  contributory  to  the  welfare  of  all  the 
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nations,  to  a  reasonable  fullness  of  its  capacity,  is  contrary  to 
sound  world  policy.  It  is  to  be  condemned  and  prevented 
on  that  ground,  just  as  any  internal  policy  of  one  of  our 
states  or  of  our  nation  is  condemned  and  prevented  by  our 
courts  on  the  broad  ground,  without  giving  specific  reasons 
in  detail,  that  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy.  World  sover¬ 
eignty  will  affirm  the  soundness  of  enforcing  this  theory  in 
regulating  the  conduct  of  the  occupants  of  any  particular 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

At  this  point  the  great  practical  difficulties  begin.  Two 
mountain  c  peaks  of  truth  stand  out  above  the  sea  of  all  other 
considerations. 

The  first  mountain  peak  of  truth  is  that  the  rebellions  and 
revolutions  in  the  countries  in  mind  are  the  cause- of  an  im¬ 
mense  drain  upon  the  entire  human  race,  which  ought  to  be 
stopped.  This  is  taking  the  losses  on  their  financial  side.  In 
the  recent  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the 
Cost  of  Living  there  are  quoted  certain  figures  of  Professor 
Irving  Fisher,  working  out  tables  of  William  Farr,  which 
fix  the  average  economic  value  of  the  life  of  every  person 
in  the  United  States  at  $2,900.  Continuing  the  Commissions 
computation  by  use  of  the  figures  of  the  national  census  of 
1910,  it  appears  that  “  the  minimum  estimate  of  the  vital 
assets  of  Massachusetts  ”  was  $9,762,606,400,  in  that  year, 
or  more  than  the  total  wealth  of  the  State  in  property.  For 
the  year  1908  this  Commission  reported  that  the  yearly  loss 
to  the  State  from  preventable  deaths  and  illness  was  $52,- 
137,112,  as  a  minimum  estimate. 

Whether  or  not  the  average  life  in  the  countries  harassed 
by  civil  wars  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
evident  that  the  deaths  and  incapacity  caused  by  war  are  an 
exceedingly  heavy  financial  loss,  and  cause  g^eat  delay  in 
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national  progress  and  prosperity.  Human  lives,  by  endless 
thousands,  as  the  years  roll  on,  are  destroyed  in  these  civil 
wars.  Many  more  persons  are  totally  or  partially  impaired 
in  productive  capacity  by  the  casualties  of  war.  Such  a 
drain  upon  the  prosperity  of  mankind  ought  to  be  stopped. 
The  race  is  not  rich  enough  to  stand  such  losses  lightly.  All 
the  men  on  earth  do  not  number  enough  for  the  work  of  the 
human  race  to  subdue  wild  nature  and  to  make  it  productive 
for  the  common  welfare.  Property  actually  destroyed  and 
the  absence  of  property  which  would  otherwise  be  created 
make  an  incalculable  total  of  prodigious  amount  chargeable 
to  the  needless  wreck  and  ruin  of  civil  strife.  All  this  is  in 
addition  to  the  horrors,  the  suffering,  and  the  bereavements 
of  mutual  slaughter. 

The  second  mountain  peak  of  truth  is  that  to-day  there  is 
no  power  which  can  assert  itself  to  stop  these  immense  losses 
without  an  assumption  of  virtue  and  superiority  which  ex¬ 
poses  it  to  criticism  and  antagonism,  and  which  cannot  be 
justified  save  as  humanity  demands  that  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property  cease.  Every  nation  is  slow  to  intervene, 
save  in  cases  where  an  excuse  is  apparently  wanted  for  con¬ 
quest  or  exploitation.  No  one  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
taking  the  initiative  and  bringing  the  civil  war  to  a  close. 
The  nations  wait,  and  the  victims  suffer,  till  the  total  of 
misery  and  death  moves  the  sluggish  emotions  of  the  spec¬ 
tators. 

A  further  pertinent  consideration,  even  admitting  that  in 
certain  cases  there  is  self-sacrificing  patriotism  on  the  part 
of  one  side  in  the  contest,  is  that  in  other  cases  neither  side 
seems  worthy  of  such  credit,  but  both  are  led  by  ambitious, 
selfish,  and  brutal  demagogues,  who  are  not  much  above  the 
plane  of  brutes  while  they  sacrifice  the  lives  and  property  of 
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the  people  to  their  passions.  Neither  side  in  such  a  contest 
can  justly  claim  a  moral  right  to  be  let  alone.  The  welfare 
of  the  nation  and  the  private  rights  of  the  helpless  victims 
demand  that  a  forcible  stop  be  put  to  the  needless  destruction 
of  human  life  and  resources. 

Still  further,  there  is  weight  in  the  truth  that  present  fitt¬ 
ing  is  the  seed  of  a  fearful  crop  of  consequences.  It  is  a  fact 
of  demonstrated  occurrence  that  children  born  during  wars 
are  of  a  tougher  disposition,  and  are  less  desirable  as  citizens, 
than  those  born  during  peace.  They  are  more  rebellious,  law¬ 
less,  and  combative,  less  inclined  to  follow  the  ways  of  order 
and  industry.  Such  is  a  part  of  the  inheritance  to  be  handed 
down  by  the  present  combatants.  A  further  fact  is  the 
growth  of  mutual  hate  between  classes  of  the  people  who 
ought  to  be  united  by  the  strong  bonds  of  a  common  patriotic 
devotion.  That  hate  will  color  all  the  lives  of  the  present 
generation,  and  they  will  transmit  a  part  of  its  .malignity  to 
their  children.  It  is  a  terrible  curse  to  any  country,  and  it 
ought  to  be  prevented,  if  possible. 

Here,  then,  we  have  urgent  reasons  why  the  whole  world 
should  assert  its  right  to  its  own  peace  and  prosperity,  why 
it  should  demand  that  nations  cease  to  wrong  themselves  and 
all  the  others  of  mankind,  and  why  it  is  at  last  imperative 
upon  all  the  world  to  take  active  measures  for  the  relief  of 
all  the  world. 

Here,  then,  the  proposition  is  that  the  people  of  all  the 
world  have  a  right  to  say  to  the  people  of  a  part  of  the 
world  that  they  must  not  settle  their  political  quarrels  by 
arms,  but  that  they  must  settle  them  through  the  courts.  The 
practical  problem  is  how  to  provide  means  of  enforcing  the 
command  to  stop  fighting  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the 
continuance  of  injustice  and  the  supremacy  of  bad  govern- 
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ment;  also,  to  sustain  a  tolerable  government  against  corrupt 
and  dangerous  rebels;  also,  to  promote  such  conditions  as 
will  tend  to  remove  occasions  of  rebellion  and  revolution. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  prc^ram,  it  is  clear  that  emergen¬ 
cies  may  demand  the  use  of  military  force.  So  the  methods 
proposed  must  provide  for  support  of  the  demands  in  the 
name  of  world  sovereignty  by  arms.  For  the  other  part  of 
the  program,  other  equally  practical  and  powerful  methods 
are  imperative,  even  if  not  military. 

In  order  to  meet  the  emergencies  adequately,  there  is  pror 
posed  the  creation  of  a  new  organ  of  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  world  government,  which  shall  serve  as  a  bureau 
of  national  assistance  to  all  peoples  that  are  not  capable  of 
maintaining  stable  government,  and  for  the  relief  of  citizens 
who  are  so  oppressed  by  their  governments  that  they  will 
rebel  unless  relief  is  secured. 

This  bureau  of  national  assistance  must  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  the  so-called  sovereign  Powers  of  the 
world.  Manifestly,  since  the  bureau  affects  the  Powers 
which  may  become  beneficiaries  of  the  new  organ  of  service, 
they  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  and  to  a  vote 
in  the  conclusions.  At  the  outset  we  confront  the  difficulty 
of  proportional  representation  in  a  world  bureau  which  shall 
have  oversight  of  the  questions  mentioned.  That  bureau 
would  have  to  pass  upon  the  fact  whether  or  not  a  case  ex¬ 
isted  for  joint  action  by  all  the  world  officially,  and  upon  the 
method  by  which  the  end  was  to  be  accomplished.  We  have 
the  precedents  of  the  Hague  Conferences  that  the  Powers 
sent  such  a  number  of  delegates  respectively  as  they  chose. 
But  in  the  case  of  an  executive  function  of  this  kind,  where 
the  responsibility  would  fall,  in  the  main,  upon  the  larger 
Powers,  it  would  be  only  reasonable  that  they  should  haye 
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larger  representations  in  the  voting.  Certainly  it  would  be 
a  reasonable  and  a  practical  proposition,  if  every  small  Power 
were  accorded  one  representative  in  the  bureau,  that  Powers 
of  a  higher  grade  should  have  two  each,  and  that  Powers  of 
the  first  class,  as  the  common  sense  of  the  majority  would 
agree  regarding  classification,  should  have  three  each.  A 
rough  classification  of  the  nations  into  these  three  groups 
would  give  a  working  approximation  to  equal  representation. 
Further  refinements  could  be  worked  out  by  experience  and 
at  leisure. 

Now,  regarding  the  method  by  which  the  bureau  would  be 
created  and  appointed,  it  would  be  a  fitting  way  that  it  should 
be  proposed  to  the  nations  among  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  next  Hague  Conference.  It  would  then  be  for  the 
nations  to  ratify  the  recommendation,  the  same  as  in  other 
cases.  Then  it  would  remain  for  the  appointing  power  in 
each  nation  severally  to  designate  the  representatives  of  that 
nation  to  be  members  of  the  bureau,  and  to  supply  them  with 
their  credentials.  The  bureau  would  be  called  in  a  way  to  be 
provided  in  the  recommendation,  and  it  would  organize  by 
the  election  of  its  officers  at  a  meeting  to  be  duly  called  after 
a  given  number  of  nations  had  ratified  the  recommendation. 
It  would  be  well  to  provide  that  the  system  should  become 
operative  as  soon  as  a  majority  in  number  of  the  nations  had 
ratified  it,  in  order  that  action  might  be  had  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  organized  body  of  mankind.  Due  provision 
would  have  to  be  made  by  the  bureau,  at  the  time  of  organi¬ 
zation,  for  permanent  headquarters,  with  officials  in  charge 
to  receive  communications  and  to  attend  to  the  business  in 
the  absence  of  the  bureau  itself;  and  an  executive  committee, 
sitting  permanently  or  to  be  quickly  called  together,  would 
presumably  be  a  desirable  provision. 
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As  a  vital  part  of  the  plan  is  the  enforcement  of  public  or¬ 
der,  based  upon  the  laws  of  the  country,  there  must  be  pro¬ 
vision,  in  those  countries  where  the  government  is  too  weak 
to  maintain  order,  for  the  employment  of  force.  This  force 
would  be  raised,  presumably,  by  apportionment  among  the 
Powers,  and  the  necessary  detail  could  be  requisitioned  by 
the  bureau  from  those  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action  or  best 
able  to  send  relief  promptly  and  in  sufficient  strength.  For 
the  most  of  the  time,  while  the  present  armaments  of  nations 
continue,  there  would  not  be,  probably,  need  of  a  direct  world 
force,  either  of  military  or  of  police.  Regard  would  wisely 
be  had  to  the  sympathies  of  the  force  to  be  sent,  in  relation 
to  the  race  and  religion  of  the  people  to  be  aided,  in  order 
that  there  might  not  be  caused  any  friction  arising  frwn  those 
sources.  Men  of  most  similarity  in  race  and  religion  would 
understand  best  the  national  and  personal  traits  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  helped. 

In  every  case  where  it  was  possible,  the  assisting  force 
should  be  no  more  armed  than  is  customary  for  the  usual 
police  force  of  a  civilized  nation ;  but  it  is  quite  probable  that, 
at  times,  a  military  force  would  be  indispensable,  and  the 
bureau  should  have  power  to  make  requisition  upon  the  na¬ 
tions  for  military  support  of  its  authority,  always  having  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  of  military  force  and  to  the  use  of  rigorous 
measures  to  as  small  an  extent  as  would  be  consistent  with 
the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  public  order. 

In  case  of  either  military  or  police  service,  if  the  people 
of  the  country  resisted  both  the  government  and  the  revo¬ 
lutionists,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  seat  of  government  and  to  exercise,  under  the  laws  of  the 
country,  the  administrative  powers  which  the  government 
was  unable  to  exercise  unaided.  But  the  presumption  is  that 
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the  government  would  be  glad  of  the  police  or  military  sup- 
port  of  the  official  representatives  of  all  the  world,  and  that 
there  would  be  the  utmost  harmony  and  cooperation  between 
the  government  and  the  officers  of  the  police  or  military  force 
during  the  period  of  assistance. 

If,  however,  all  of  the  people  of  the  disturbed  country  were 
to  resist  the  world  force,  it  would  remain  for  the  bureau  to 
send  sufficient  military  or  police  strength  to  hold  the  seat 
of  government  and  to  protect  the  courts,  always  acting  under 
the  laws  of  the  country  as  far  as  practicable,  until  there 
should  be  some  restoration  of  order  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
bureau  in  withdrawing  its  force  and  trusting  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment  once  more  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  dispense 
justice  according  to  the  forms  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

These  would  be  the  extreme  cases  requiring  the  service 
of  the  bureau.  In  practice,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
any  such  cases  would  arise  as  would  call  for  military  service 
for  protracted  campaign.  Probably  the  nature  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  interference  would  be  welcome.  One  very  ma¬ 
terial  fact  which  would  assure  the  absence  of  opposition  and 
the  welcoming  of  the  assistance  of  the  bureau  would  be  the 
certainty  that  there  would  not  be  possible  any  thought  of 
conquest  on  the  part  of  the  intervening  force.  That  would 
be  a  supreme  truth  which  would  differentiate  the  intervention 
of  the  bureau  from  any  possible  intervention  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  great  Powers. 

Take  the  case  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  or  to  any  of  the  nations  of  Central  America,  or  even  to 
those  of  South  America.  Unfortunately  for  us,  our  annex¬ 
ation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  military  proposition,  our 
conquest  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  very  narrow  margin  by 
which  Cuba  has  recently  escaped  from  possible  annexation  to 
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the  United  States,  with  the  present  fact  that  a  material  num¬ 
ber  of  our  people  still  believe  that  we  ought  to  annex  it,  even 
by  force,  —  these  facts  so  fill  all  the  nations  mentioned  with 
reasonable  suspicion  of  our  motives  that  we  cannot  tender 
the  most  sincere  and  disinterested  service  without  causing 
such  an  apprehension  of  conquest  that  the  people  concerned 
would  doubtless  sink  all  their  differences  in  order  to  resist, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  military  strength,  any  intervention 
which  we  might  attempt,  even  in  the  name  of  law  and  hu¬ 
manity. 

It  would  be  liable  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  any  single  nation 
in  the  Old  World,  if  it  were  to  attempt  to  interfere  in  any 
country  where  the  government  could  not  maintain  order.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  the  illustration  of  England  in  Eg^pt; 
but  Egypt  was  already  a  conquered  country,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  with  Turkey,  the  conqueror.  The  experience 
of  France  in  Morocco,  of  Italy  in  Abyssinia,  and  of  Great 
Britain  in  Tibet  illustrates  what  would  probably  be  the  effect 
if  any  single  Power  should  interfere  in  order  to  correct  the 
administration  of  a  weak  government  of  a  backward  people. 

In  the  case  of  a  tender  of  help  from  the  world  bureau  of 
national  assistance,  there  would  be  total  absence  of  suspicion 
of  a  purpose  of  conquest.  On  the  contrary,  there  would  be, 
from  the  outset,  absolute  certainty  that  the  movement  would 
be  one  of  genuine  sympathy  and  true  helpfulness,  and  that 
the  assisting  force  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  sustain  nominal  government.  No  attack 
would  be  threatened  upon  national  integrity.  There  would  be 
no  peril  of  absorption  by  a  more  powerful  political  body. 
There  would  be  no  subversion  of  national  laws  and  court 
procedure.  But  there  would  be  help  of  the  most  sincere  na- 
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lure,  such  as  could  be  tendered  and  be  accepted  without  loss 
of  self-respect  on  the  part  of  the  recipient. 

In  order  to  enter  the  field  when  necessary  and  to  take  the 
initiative  promptly,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  bureau  to 
have  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  nations  liable  to  disturbances  and  to  be  ready,  at  all 
times,  to  take  immediate  action  to  call  the  bureau  together  in 
order  to  give  the  needed  assistance. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  bureau 
should  be  in  such  city  as  would  enable  the  delegates  from 
the  most  distant  part  of  the  earth  to  reach  it  in  the  shortest 
time  by  the  quickest  route.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  in  emer¬ 
gencies  there  would  be  free  use  of  electric  communication  in 
calling  the  bureau  together. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  bureau  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  facts,  both  those  making  for  and  those  making  against 
intervention,  would  be  thoroughly  presented  and  weighed, 
and  no  tender  of  aid  would  be  made  until  the  given  pro¬ 
portional  vote,  a  majority  or  a  larger  fraction,  had  been 
secured  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  If  intervention  were  de¬ 
sirable,  then,  at  first,  if  the  case  were  one  of  government 
struggling  to  maintain  itself  against  rebellion,  there  should 
be  a  tender  of  service  in  way  of  force  coupled  with  an 
assurance  that  the  bureau  would,  as  soon  as  the  conditions 
permitted,  take  up  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  re¬ 
bellion  in  order  that  justice  might  be  done  to  rebels  who  had 
a  really  worthy  cause  for  demanding  relief  from  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy. 

Proclamation  of  this  offer  of  intervention  and  purpose  of 
investigation  should  be  made  to  the  world  by  the  bureau  at 
the  time  of  taking  action,  especially  for  effect  upon  the  rev¬ 
olutionists.  With  due  skill  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
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effect  would  be  to  cause  the  rebels  to  cease  military  Gyrations 
and  to  put  their  case  before  the  competent  and  disinterested 
tribunal  which  the  bureau  would  set  at  work  to  investigate 
the  administration  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  abuses 
must  be  reformed  and  of  actually  putting  the  reforms  into 
operation. 

Regarding  expense,  the  maintenance  of  the  permanent 
(^ce  would  doubtless  be  apportioned  among  the  nations  as 
the  expense  of  present  world  executive  offices  is  apportioned. 
Expense  of  temporary  attention  to  a  single  case  might  well 
be  left  to  the  bureau  to  determine  how  it  should  be  settled. 
While  the  nations  continue  to  be  armed,  the  service  would 
require  only  a  detailing  of  existing  force.  After  armaments 
cease  on  the  part  of  the  great  nations  against  each  other  and 
when  the  world  force  has  to  be  maintained  for  its  own  sake, 
the  expense  of  a  particular  assistance  would  be  levied  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances.  It  might  be  apportioned  among  all, 
or  it  might  be  put  wholly  upon  the  assisted  people,  or  divided 
in  any  way  midway  between  these.  It  might  be  expedient 
not  to  put  upon  the  assisted  people  all  the  cost  of  the  force 
furnished.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  patient  pays  his  own 
doctor’s  bills. 

By  various  methods  the  bureau  of  national  assistance  would 
secure  its  object.  Not  only  might  the  initiative  come  from 
its  side,  but  it  might  come  from  either  of  the  two  parties  con¬ 
tending  for  the  mastery  of  the  disturbed  country.  Conscious 
of  weakness  in  the  face  of  impending  revolution,  an  honest 
government  might  request  outside  intervention  in  order  to 
increase  its  power  to  resist  possible  rebels.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  rebellious  organization,  conscious  of  justice  on  its 
side,  might  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  bureau  with  all  the 
police  and  military  force  at  its  disposal. 
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In  every  instance  of  disturbance,  no  matter  from  what 
source  the  initiative  for  intervention  might  come,  the  official 
representative  of  the  country  who  is  a  member  of  the  bureau 
would  have  his  opportunity  to  present  the  side  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  to  vote  upon  the  policy  to  be  adopted.  As  a 
matter  of  fairness,  in  the  case  of  rebels  asking  for  interven¬ 
tion,  they  should  have  a  free  and  full  opportunity  to  state  to 
the  bureau  their  reasons  for  rebelling  and  for  asking  interven¬ 
tion.  They  should  state  the  facts  which  constitute  their 
grievance.  They  should  set  forth  the  reforms  which  they 
demand.  They  should  establish  a  case  of  good  'faith  and 
good  judgment  before  they  receive  favorable  attention,  prov¬ 
ing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  decisive  proportion  of  the  bureau 
that  it  would  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  of  man¬ 
kind  that  they  should  win  over  their  opponents. 

Such  presentations  by  the  rebels  would  give  the  existing 
government  an  opportunity  to  guarantee  reforms,  to  make 
concessions,  and  to  remove  misunderstandings,  thus  tending 
to  secure  national  peace  and  an  efficient  government.  It 
would  tend  to  prevent  civil  war,  with  its  terribly  destructive 
consequences  to  life  and  to  property  and  to  the  peace  of  fu¬ 
ture  years,  —  consequences  which  the  United  States  knows 
well  how  to  appreciate,  with  the  burden  of  debt  of  disturbed 
politics,  of  delayed  progress  and  other  great  evils  which  are 
destined  to  affect  us  for  an  indefinite  future,  and  which  are 
distinct  consequences  of  our  civil  strife,  throwing  their 
shadow  upon  unborn  generations. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  in  more  detail  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions  which  will  affect  the  practical  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  bureau  of  national  assistance.  The  world  will  enjoy 
the  effect  of  the  mighty  forces  of  publicity  and  the  consequent 
public  opinion.  Causes  of  bad  government  and  of  rebellions 
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must  be  brought  out  into  the  open.  Sore  spots  will  receive 
attention.  Honest  governments  and  honest  rebels  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  put  their  cases  and  their  evidence  before  the  world. 
Thus  there  would  be  focused  upon  the  evils  the  light  of  ex¬ 
perience,  while  fair  play  for  both  parties  would  be  demanded. 
Public  opinion,  in  and  out  of  the  disturbed  country,  would 
shape  itself  so  as  to  compel  justice.  Most  political  leaders 
everywhere  are  susceptible  to  public  opinion.  In  practical 
operation  the  bureau  would  tend,  in  its  very  nature  and  by 
its  appeal  to  other  than  the  military  side  of  human  nature, 
to  the  direct  establishment  of  both  peace  and  justice,  with 
full  regard  to  the  honor  of  all  whose  honor  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  at  stake. 

One  function  of  the  bureau  might  properly  be  to  assist 
any  nation  which  might  apply  to  it  for  the  selection  of  ex¬ 
pert  advisers  in  different  departments  of  administration.  It  is 
true  that  any  nation  is  now  free  to  take  whatever  action  it 
pleases  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  better  in¬ 
formation  would  be  given  to  it  through  the  bureau  than  it 
could  obtain  through  its  own  unaided  efforts.  The  engage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Shuster  to  aid  in  the  Persian  administration  is 
an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  service  which  certain  nations 
might  secure  from  foreign  countries.  It  would  be  a  most 
commendable  policy  for  any  nation  which  could  better  itself 
by  using  the  facilities  of  the  bureau. 

By  that  uniformity  of  policy  which  might  be  originated 
and  promoted  by  the  bureau  through  such  advisers,  as  well 
as  by  its  own  administration,  when  in  temporary  control, 
there  might  be  secured  in  different  countries  uniform  legisla¬ 
tion  regarding  business  methods,  marriage,  inheritance,  and 
other  family  matters,  and,  in  brief,  a  large  body  of  legisla- 
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tion  which  would  promote  greatly  the  mutual  sympathy  and 
the  working  cooperation  of  the  nations. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  bu¬ 
reau  to  remain  in  existence  for  many  years.  In  the  evolution 
of  the  most  backward  peoples  to  the  stage  where  they  can  ' 
govern  themselves  successfully,  with  full  national  sovereignty 
under  world  sovereignty,  much  time  may  be  necessary.  Not 
till  all  of  mankind  are  brought  under  the  authority  of  some 
controlling  nation  or  are  developed  to  the  stage  of  adequate 
self-control  will  there  cease  to  be  the  need  of  a  world  organ 
of  assistance  to  the  peoples  who  are  not  able  to  stand  alone 
and  preserve  law  and  order. 

It  seems  quite  certain  that  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau  must  be  accompanied  by  a  more  and  more  general 
acceptance  of  the  theory  upon  which  it  would  be  based  and 
of  the  methods  by  which  it  would  administer  its  trust.  Doubt¬ 
less  its  methods  would  be  improved  by  experience,  but  the 
fundamental  proposition  that  all  the  world  has  a  right  to  com¬ 
pel  any  part  of  the  world  to  cease  conditions  which  injure 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all  the  world  would  be  established 
beyond  dispute.  Thus  the  dangers  from  backward  peoples 
and  the  risks  of  demagogues  and  despots  would  be  mini¬ 
mized  and  the  rights  of  honest  people  and  of  helpless  sub¬ 
jects  would  be  protected. 

Efficiency  of  the  bureau  would  be  promoted  by  requiring 
an  annual  report  to  be  made  by  the  permanent  officer  in 
charge,  which  would  be  addressed  collectively  to  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  nations  which  were  represented  in  the  bureau. 
Such  a  report  would  presumably  state  in  as  clear  and  brief 
form  as  possible,  consistent  with  an  adequate  presentation  of 
the  facts,  the  origin  of  each  case  severally,  the  action  by  the 
bureau  upon  it,  the  result  of  the  action  up  to  the  date  of  the 
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report,  and  the  recommendations  for  the  future.  This  would 
be  an  official  record  of  large  value,  to  be  published  to  all  the 
world,  affording  ample  means  for  that  publicity  which  is 
owning  to  be  so  essential  a  condition  of  successful  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  promise  of  larger  success  hereafter.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  many  public  libraries  all  over  the  world,  many 
statesmen  in  their  private  capacity,  and  many  of  the  influen¬ 
tial  newspapers  of  the  world  would  request  to  be  supplied 
regularly  with  these  reports.  Thus  their  practical  distribu¬ 
tion  for  the  information  of  all  the  world  officially  would  be 
secured.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  most  of  the  newspapers 
would  make  sufficient  publication  of  the  facts  to  give  all  the 
world  information  upon  the  main  issues  in  each  case. 

Here  seems  to  be  a  possibility  and  an  opportunity  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  political  institution  for  all  the  world 
which  will  be  of  large  assistance  in  promoting  peace  and 
prosperity  and  prevent  much  destruction  of  human  life  and 
of  property,  with  avoidance  of  great  evils  following  civil 
wars.  In  conclusion,  if  the  case  of  Mexico  continues  acute, 
or  another  acute  case  arises  soon,  it  would  be  possible  to 
establish  the  proposed  bureau  without  waiting  for  the  next 
session  of  the  Hague  Conference. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT. 

BY  JACOB,  THE  SON  OF  AARON,  SAMARITAN  HIGH  PRIEST, 
NABLUS,  PALESTINE.^ 

XIII.  THE  JORDAN. 

If  any  one  should  ask,  What  is  the  Jordan?  answer,  It  is 
the  river  of  the  Torah. 

They  celebrated  the  Passover  after  they  crossed  the  Jordan, 
and  on  the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover  manna 
disappeared,  and  they  ate  from  the  products  of  the  land  and 
made  therefrom  unleavened  bread.  Then  they  began  their 
seven  years’  war  against  the  enemy,  and  on  the  seventh 
month  of  the  seventh  year  they  conquered  their  enemies  en¬ 
tirely,  and  were  rested,  and  erected  the  tabernacle  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  which  is  the  chosen  place  of  the  dwelling  of  the 
Most  High  God.  They  built  the  stone  altar  in  accordance 
with  the  command  of  God,  and  offered  due  sacrifice,  and 
fasted  during  the  great  day  of  sin  covering,  and  celebrated 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On  that  day  the  high  priest  Eleazar 
Ben  Aaron  began  to  read  the  law  to  the  people  from  the 
copy  handed  to  them  by  Moses,  the  apostle  of  God,  written 
by  his  noble  hand,  as  we  see  in  Deut.  xv.  1,  “At  the  end  of 
seven  years,”  in  the  first  year  of  rest,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  celebrate  the  feast  and  appear  before  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  the  place  which  he  chose,  shalt  thou  read  before 
them  this  Torah  in  the  hearing  of  the  children  of  Israel.  He 

^Translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Professor  Abdullah  Ben  Kori,  of 
Padflc  University,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon;  edited  by  Rev.  William 
E.  Barton,  D.D.,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
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began  its  reading  on  the  feast  day,  and  on  the  seventh  day  it 
was  finished.  It  is  said  that  he  used  to  read  to  them  some 
book  each  day. 

He  would  stand  on  a  high  place,  and  would  raise  his  voice 
so  the  whole  people  could  hear  his  words  and  understand  the 
meaning,  and  the  import  of  the  Torah,  —  what  was  to  them 
pure  and  what  was  impure,  the  verses  that  were  intended  for 
men  and  those  that  were  intended  for  women,  all  that  God 
commanded  that  they  should  do  and  perform.  Compare  Num. 
xxxi.  12 :  “  Gather  ye  the  people,  men  and  women,  and  the 
children  and  the  neighbors  and  the  strangers,”  that  they 
may  hear  and  be  instructed.  Some  learned  men  say  that,  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  people  and  the  large  space 
occupied  by  their  tents,  the  high  priest  could  not  make  him¬ 
self  understood  to  the  farthest  as  well  as  the  nearest  to  him, 
and  therefore  he  used  to  adopt  two  plans:  either  to  gather 
them  in  separate  numbers  and  read  to  each;  or  to  read  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  people,  the  men  of  understanding,  and  have 
them  instruct  the  rest.  And  God  knows  best. 

It  is  said  that  whenever  seven  years  would  pass,  when  the 
year  of  rest  would  take  place,  the  high  priest  used  to  enter 
the  tabernacle  on  the  day  of  Sin  Covering  to  bum  incense. 
He  would  return,  and  with  him  he  would  have  the  roll  of 
the  Torah,  and  would  read  it  to  the  people  of  Israel,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  above  plans  during  one  of  the  seven  days 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  He  would  keep  the  roll  through¬ 
out  that  whole  year,  for  the  people  used  to  be  scattered  after 
their  plowing  and  planting,  treepruning,  and  the  rest  of  their 
work.  The  scribes  would  present  themselves  before  the  high 
priest  and  examine  the  writing  of  the  roll,  the  placement  of 
characters,  and  the  true  spelling.  During  the  second  year, 
on  the  day  of  Sin  Covering,  he  would  return  the  roll  to  its 
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place.  Some  learned  men,  however,  say  that  the  roll  was 
never  removed  from  its  place  in  the  tabernacle.  It  was  only 
the  roll  that  was  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses  that  was  taken 
out  and  shown  to  the  people,  which  is  quite  correct.  And 
God  knows  best  the  truth. 

XIV.  THE  SHINING  OF  MOSES’  FACE. 

I  was  asked  by  some,  concerning  the  face  of  our  lord 
Moses  Ben  Amram  when  it  was  bright  and  shone  with  light, 
When  did  it  happen,  and  how  did  he  use  to  deal  with  the 
people  when  he  used  to  read  to  them  the  words  of  God? 

After  the  three  forty  days’  fastings,  light  darted  out  from 
him  with  dazzling  effulgence,  outwardly  and  inwardly,  and 
his  noble  face  shone.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  wonders 
that  he  performed;  for  the  one  who  keeps  up  fasting  be¬ 
comes  feeble,  he  loses  his  strength,  and  the  energy  upon  his 
face  is  lost.  It  was  the  contrary  in  his  case ;  for,  in  spite  ot 
the  long  fasting,  he  shone  with  a  divine  light,  'through  the 
favor  of  God.  This  is  implied  in  the  saying  of  God  in  Ex. 
xxxiv.  10 ;  “  With  thee  I  will  do  wonders  again,  which  have 
never  before  been  performed  in  all  the  earth,  and  before  all 
men,  and  in  all  nations,”  —  meaning  that  none  of  the  jewels 
of  the  earth  will  ever  compare  in  brightness  with  this  lig^t 
with  which  he  shone.  He  added  “  and  in  all  nations,” 
meaning  that  there  has  never  been  any  man  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  who  had  ever  come  near  possessing  the 
same. 

Verse  11  reads:  “And  all  the  people  of  which  thou  art 
will  see  that  the  work  which  the  Lord  thy  God  will  do  thee 
is  wonderful,”  meaning  that  this  wonder  will  be  seen  by  the 
people  without  their  being  conscious  of  it.  For  we  read  in  Ex. 
xxxiv.  39 :  “And  Moses  knew  not  that  the  skin  of  his  face 
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began  to  shine  while  he  was  speaking  with  him.”  And  when 
he  descended  from  the  mountain,  the  children  of  Israel,  with 
his  brother  Aaron,  saw  him  while  his  face  was  brighter  than 
the  light  of  the  sun.  And  they  were  dazzled  with  his  look, 
and  were  afraid  to  approach  him,  as  we  read  in  verse  30, 
•  “  they  were  afraid  to  approach  him,”  although  he  knew  noth¬ 

ing  about  the  condition  of  his  face,  for  he  was  like  other  men, 
and  unable  to  see  his  own  face.  Calling  them  to  draw  near, 
he  was  informed  of  what  they  saw.  Therefore  he  made  for 
himself  a  face  veil,  in  order  that  the  people  might  behold 
him  (may  the  peace  of  God  be  upon  him).  So  then,  when¬ 
ever  he  addressed  them,  he  would  uncover  his  face,  and  would 
speak  with  them  the  words  of  God ;  and  when  he  was  through 
his  address  they  would  not  be  able  to  behold  him.  When¬ 
ever  he  went  into  the  presence  of  God  he  unveiled  himself, 
but  when  he  addressed  the  people  he  put  on  the  veil.  And 
God  knows  best. 

I  was  asked  by  some,  concerning  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  “And  they 
saw  the  God  of  Israel,  and  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it 
were  a  paved  work  of  sapphire  stone,  as  clear  as  the  cloud¬ 
less  heaven,”  What  did  they  see?  They  saw  indeed  our  lord 
Gabriel  the  Archangel,  the  servant  of  the  glorious  God.  To 
interpret  the  word  Elohim  as  God  would  be  gross  ignorance, 
for  God  has  neither  member  nor  claw,  because  in  the  same 
verse  we  read:  “  under  his  feet.”  For  God  (who  is  exalted) 
is  not  seen,  and  cannot  be  likened  to  anything.  Compare  Ex. 
xxxiii.  20 :  “  For  no  man  shall  see  me  and  live.” 

The  word  Elohim  has  different  interpretations.  It  may 
be  applied  just  as  the  words  Rabbi  and  Adonai  to  several 
titled  persons,  such  as  the  governor,  sultan,  etc.,  the  number 
of  which  may  render  this  treatise  long.  Therefore  what  they 
saw  was  not  God,  but  Gabriel,  as  we  have  said.  He  was 
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standing  on  a  platform  in  the  guise  of  a  column  as  pure  as 
a  jewel,  and  very  transparent,  as  we  read  in  xxxiv.  10, 

“  having  the  transparency  of  heaven  in  clearness,”  that  is, 
as  clear  as  the  heaven  when  it  is  cloudless.  Our  lord  Ga¬ 
briel  was  in  the  service  of  Hakkabod  (Glory),  whose  look 
was  like  the  very  consuming  fire.  Compare  Ex.  xxiv.  17, 
“And  the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  God  was  like  the  very 
consuming  fire  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  in  the  presence 
of  the  children  of  Israel.” 

At  this  time  they  were  commanded  what  we  read  in  Ex. 
xxiv.  1 :  “And  he  said  to  Moses,  Come  up  thou,  and  Aaron, 
and  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  and 
worship  from  afar.”  It  is  said  also,  Let  Moses  and  Aaron 
and  Nadab  and  Abihu  and  Ithamar  come.  And  they  sav/ 
the  Lord  of  Israel  while  they  were  at  the  base  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  but  the  people  observed  the  light  from  the  encampment, 
as  we  read  in  the  same  chapter,  “  in  the  presence  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel.”  This  was  on  a  different  day  from  that  of 
the  day  of  the  address  before  the  decalogue,  for  there  we 
read  in  Ex.  xix.  21:  “  Hurry  down  and  warn  this  people, 
lest  they  be  emboldened  to  see  Jehovah.”  He  also  warned 
him  to  declare  unto  the  people,  even  unto  the  priests,  not  to 
approach  the  mountain.  He  commanded  them  to  consecrate 
themselves  lest  the  chief  angel  should  strike  them.  Compare 
verse  22:  “And  let  the  priests  also,  that  come  near  unto 
Jehovah,  sanctify  themselves,  lest  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
strike  them  down  ” ;  and  that  is  why  we  read  in  xxix.  11 : 
“And  upon  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel  he  laid  not 
his  hand,”  which  means  that  they,  with  the  exception  of  the 
apostles,  did  not  embolden  themselves,  and  did  not  approach 
without  receiving  a  command,  and  did  not  commit  any  evil 
thing  without  being  struck  by  the  Lord.  But  they  were  fa- 
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vored  with  strength  and  power  from  on  high,  when  they  saw 
the  chief  archangel  in  that  wonderful  sea. 

They  returned  safely  and  with  gladness,  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing.  Compare  Ex.  xxiv.  11:  “And  they  saw  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  and  they  ate  and  drank.”  Moses,  however,  did 
not  receive  the  address  which  was  all  made  in  the  presence 
of  the  people  of  Israel. 

And  I  pray  God  for  forgiveness  for  any  addition  or  sub¬ 
traction.  This  is  what  my  tired  mind  and  sickly  understand¬ 
ing  could  discover.  And  God  possesses  the  best  knowledge. 

XV.  THE  WATER  AT  REPHIDIM. 

To  the  question.  What  happened  in  Rephidim  of  mira¬ 
cles,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  water,  and  its  appearance 
through  Moses?  my  answer  here  follows. 

Before  the  war  with  the  Amalekites  they  encamped  in 
Rephidim  and  were  very  thirsty,  as,  when  they  encamped 
there,  they  found  no  water.  They  quarreled  with  the  apostle 
Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace),  and  told  him:  “Arise,  and 
give  us  water,  that  we  may  drink,  together  with  our  children 
and  babes  and  cattle.”  But  the  apostle  told  them :  “  Why 
quarrel  ye  with  me,  and  tempt  Jehovah?”  They  let  him 
alone;  but,  on  account  of  their  parching  thirst,  they  returned 
unto  him,  and  said :  “  Did  you  intend  to  bring  us  out  of 
Egypt  that  we  might  perish  of  thirst?  If  we  ourselves  were 
guilty,  and  did  not  deserve  to  be  given  water,  the  children 
and  the  cattle,  in  what  have  they  sinned,  that  they  should  die 
of  thirst  ?  ”  The  apostle,  knowing  that  they  were  to  strike 
him  down,  cried  to  God  for  help,  and  the  answer  was  imme¬ 
diate  :  “  Pass  before  the  people,  and  be  not  afraid,  and  take 
with  thee  some  of  the  elders  of  Israel.” 

This  was  done  that  they  might  behold  the  wonder,  and 
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not  in  company  with  the  people ;  for  the  place  from  which  he 
caused  the  water  to  gush  forth  was  far  away,  and  all  the 
people  could  not  behold  it.  And  Jehovah  knew  that  there 
,  was  no  good  in  their  coming  to  it  to  behold  it.  The  place 
was  Horeb.  In  verse  6  it  reads,  “  Behold,  I,”  meaning  that 
the  angel  will  stand  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  in  the  place  which  he 
was  to  strike. 

Arriving,  the  apostle,  in  company  with  the  elders,  smote 
the  rock  with  his  well-known  staff ;  and  behold  the  water  in 
abundance  flowing  out  of  it,  which  formed  a  large  river.  This 
river  is  the  one  alluded  to  in  Deut.  ix.  21,  “I  have  cast  its 
dust  in  the  river  which  flowed  from  the  mountain.”  It  di¬ 
vided  into  two  branches,  one  branch  toward  Rephidim  and 
the  other  toward  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  of  which  they  drank 
during  their  stay  in  the  wilderness.  That  place  was  called 
Meribah  in  Ex.  xvii.  7 ;  “And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Massah  Meribah.”  The  first  word,  Massah,  refers  to  their 
tempting  God,  as  we  read  in  xxii.  2;  and  this  was  due  to 
their  great  ignorance,  lack  of  faith  and  trust  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  in  his  power  to  overcome  their  hunger  and  their 
thirst.  Verse  7  proves  this;  for  in  it  we  are  told  that  they 
said:  “  Is  God  among  us,  or  not?”  This  was  prohibited  by 
God,  as  we  read  in  Deut.  vi.  16 :  “  Ye  shall  not  tempt  Jehovah 
your  God,  as  ye  tempted  him  in  Massah.”  The  word  “  Meri¬ 
bah  ”  refers  to  the  quarrel  which  they  had  with  the  apostle. 
But  God  knows  best. 

XVI.  THE  BATTLE  WITH  THE  AMALEKITES. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  Amalekites’  battle  and  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Amalekites  came  from  a  far  country  to  fight 
them  in  that  place,  we  may  answer,  that  this  took  place  for 
several  reasons :  First,  that  God  might  remind  them  of  what 
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they  had  committed  in  past  sins,  when  they  desired  water  and 
tempted  him,  quarreling  with  his  apostle,  that  they  might 
reform  and  repent.  Second,  when  the  king  of  the  Amalekites 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  feared  lest 
they  would  attack  his  land  on  account  of  his  courage  and 
his  strength  of  character  and  his  God-offending  pride,  he 
sought  to  fight  them  in  that  place,  thinking  that  he  would 
overpower  them  in  the  wilderness  easier  than  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  had  they  been  in  a  nearby  settled  country, 
thereby  showing  to  the  rest  of  the  nations  his  audacity  and 
boldness.  Therefore  God  sentenced  him  to  perdition,  as  we 
read  in  Num.  xxi.  20 :  “  The  first  of  the  nations  is  Amalck, 
but  its  end  is  perdition.” 

XVII.  THE  REASON  FOR  NOT  DESTROYING  THE  AMALEKITES 

EARLIER. 

Should  one  ask.  Why  did  not  God  destroy,  as  he  was  able, 
the  Amalekites  before  they  fought  the  children  of  Israel?  we 
answer,  God  was  surely  able  to  do  so,  but  he  allowed  this  to 
help  him,  that  it  might  be  an  example  and  a  reminder,  like 
the  affair  of  Pharaoh,  together  with  the  miracles  that  took 
place  to  his  disadvantage  and  to  that  of  his  people;  that  the 
children  of  Israel  might  know  the  great  favor  of  God  in  de¬ 
stroying  this  Amalek,  who  was  a  giant,  and  greater  than  he 
God  had  never  before  created ;  and  that  they  might  know  the 
art  of  war  and  tactics  and  courage,  so  that,  when  Sihon  and 
Og  and  the  rest  should  come  against  them,  they  would  fight 
without  fear. 

Ag^in,  the  coming  of  this  gjeat  giant  with  his  Amalekites 
was  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all  those  who  complained 
and  quarreled  with  our  lord  Moses  in  connection  with  the 
waters.  Compare  xvii.  11.  As  to  the  real  battle,  Moses  gave 
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its  conduct  to  Joshua  Ben  Nun  because  he  was  sure  of  his 
courage,  and  that  the  apostle  Moses  might  stay  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  interceding  and  praying  for  success.  Of  this  our  lord 
Moses  had  informed  his  disciple  Joshua,  saying  to  him,  that 
what  he  would  do  would  take  place  on  the  morrow.  At  that 
time,  therefore,  he  ascended  the  mountain  in  ccwnpany  with 
Aaron  and  Hur,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  who 
built  the  tabernacle. 

One  stood  on  his  right  and  the  other  at  his  left,  while  the 
apostle  stood  interceding  and  praying,  with  his  hands  raised 
towards  heaven  towards  the  holy  place,  and  his  staff  in  his 
hand."  Verse  12  tells  us  that  his  hands  became  tired;  and 
therefore  Aaron  and  Hur  supported  them,  for  he  was  higher 
than  they,  as  they  placed  under  him  a  stone,  and  he  sat  on 
it :  “  But  Moses’  hands  were  heavy ;  and  they  took  a  stone, 
and  put  under  him,  and  he  sat  thereon.” 

Now  if  some  ask.  Why  did  the  apostle  not  keep  his  hands 
raised,  since  he  knew  that  in  raising  them  Israel  had  victory, 
and  in  lowering  them  Amalek  had  it  ?  Why  did  he  not  keep 
his  hands  raised  until  all  the  Amalekites  had  perished?  the 
answer  is,  that  this  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  God  when  he  ordered  that  others  should  lower  them, 
that  beholders  may  know  the  high  station  he  had  before  God. 
They,  no  less  than  the  whole  nation,  had  need  to  know.  This 
took  place,  according  to  what  we  have  kept  in  our  memory, 
on  Friday. 


The  Standing  of  the  Sun. 

The  battle  did  not  cease  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Therefore 
the  sun  stopped  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  Joshua  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  the  Amalekites  before  sunset.  Amalek  and 
the  people  who  followed  him  must  be  killed  before  the  com- 
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ing  in  of  the  Sabbath,  for  at  the  sunset  the  Sabbath  would  be¬ 
gin,  and  Israel  would  be  bound  in  with  its  conditions,  and 
could  not  continue  the  fight.  This  we  have  taken  from  the 
book  attributed  to  him  and  known  as  the  book  of  Joshua. 
And  God  knows  all  these  things  best. 

However,  we  could  infer  this  from  Ex.  xvii.  12,  for  we 
read:  “And  his  hands  were  kept  steady  until  the  going  down 
of  the  sun.”  This  was  due,  probably,  to  what  we  know  of 
the  same  verse  and  the  preceding  one.  When  Amalek  and 
his  people  were  destroyed,  God  commanded  Moses  to  write 
down  the  record  of  this  battle  in  a  roll,  and  to  read  it  in  the 
hearing  of  Joshua,  that  he  and  the  people  might  know  that 
God  had  blotted  out  the  name  and  the  mention  of  the  Amale- 
kites  from  under  the  entire  heaven,  that  the  people  might  re¬ 
cover  their  courage,  as  they  had  been  terribly  afraid,  since 
the  giant  had  come  from  a  very  far  place  to  fight  them  boldly. 
Then  the  apostle  built  in  that  place  an  altar,  and  sacrificed 
thank  offerings  to  God  for  his  health,  and  called  the  place 
“Jehovah  is  my  standard,”  meaning  “O  Jehovah,  thou  art 
my  high  mark.  To  thee  I  direct  myself  in  the  time  of  need, 
as  men  direct  themselves  to  the  standard  of  the  king  wherein 
his  camp  is  in  the  time  of  need.”  Some  learned  men  claim 
that  the  name  was  not  called  Nessij,  but  Ness,  without  the  ij, 
meaning  that  this  altar  was  to  be  a  standard  of  a  sign  to  Israel 
whereby  the  nations  should  know  what  God  had  done  for 
them  in  delivering  them  from  Amalek.  Therefore  it  was 
called  Hanness,  meaning  the  standard  of  the  sig^.  Some  say 
it  is  derived  from  Hannoseh,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the 
angel  who  is  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Israel,  and  this  is 
the  interpretation  of  our  most  devout  and  chiefest  of  poets, 
our  lord  Phinehas,  in  the  words  to  be  spoken  on  the  great 
day  of  great  fasting,  and  those  of  his  son  our  lord  Abishah. 
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Among  the  secret  properties  of  this  name  one  is  that  it  con¬ 
tains  the  exact  numerical  value  of  the  period  our  lord  Moses 
lived — 120  years.  NeSeH=120. 

The  apostle  closed  his  words  with  the  saying,  “  The  hand 
is  upon  the  throne  of  Jehovah.  (He  has  sworn)  there  will 
be  a  war  for  Jehovah  with  Amalek  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration.”  Some  explain  the  last  two  words  forever  and  ever. 
This  was  done  so  that  Joshua  might  not  be  carried  off  with 
his  strength  and  courage  because  he  destroyed  Amalek,  but 
that  he  might  remember  that  his  ability  was  from  God,  that 
he  might  be  humble  and  attribute  nothing  to  himself.  From 
the  word  Kessah  we  have  now  what  we  call  “  the  verse  of 
the  throne,”  for  the  word  means  “  throne.”  And  God  pos¬ 
sesses  the  best  knowledge. 

Any  one  that  desires  to  learn  further,  let  him  read  what  our 
learned  men  have  written  upon  the  Sabbath  of  Amalek.  This 
is  all  that  my  sickly  intelligence  and  weak  mind  has  discov¬ 
ered,  and  zve  zvill  some  day  return  to  God. 

XVIII.  THE  TIME  OF  JETHRO’s  VISIT. 

A  question  concerning  the  story  of  Jethro:  When  did  he 
come  to  his  son-in-law?  Was  it  while  he  was  in  Rephidim 
or  after?  According  to  the  order  in  the  Torah,  he  arrived 
at  Rephidim  before  Israel  went  to  Mount  Sinai;  but  we 
cannot  be  led  with  the  order,  for  the  words  of  the  Torah  may 
imply  the  time  either  before  or  after.  We  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  more  correct  to  hold  that  his  visit  was  on  Mount 
Sinai.  Compare  Ex.  xviii.  5 :  “And  Jethro,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses,  came  with  his  sons  and  his  wife  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness  where  he  was  encamped,  at  the  mount  of  God.”  These 
words  are  clear  enough,  and  need  no  more  explanation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  commentaries  written  by  that  most  excellent 
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doctor  of  blessed  memory,  Sadakah,  his  visit  to  Mount  Sinai 
was  in  the  second  year  after  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle. 
We  can  prove  that  from  the  words  given  in  the  fifth  book 
.  i  6:  “Jehovah  our  God  spoke  to  us  in  Horeb,  saying,  Ye 
have  dwelt  long  enough  in  this  mountain.  Turn  and  take 
your  journey,”  etc.  Then  in  the  next  passage,  beginning  with 
verse  9:  “And  I  spake  unto  you  at  that  time,  saying,  I  am 
not  able  to  bear  you  alone  myself,”  etc. 

Read  the  following  verses,  where  he  informs  us  that  he 
established  “  chiefs  of  thousands  and  of  hundreds,”  referring 
to  what  Jethro  his  father-in-law  had  advised  him.  Thus  we 
know  that  it  was  before  their  departure  frewn  Mount  Sinai 
this  new  arrangement  was  done.  It  was  due  to  Jethro,  who 
gave  the  advice  the  very  morning  of  the  day  when  he  arrived 
at  where  the  apostle  was,  as  we  read  in  Ex.  xviii.  13.  This 
passage  is  the  greatest  proof  to  us  that  Jethro  arrived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  departure  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  from  Egypt,  after  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.  There¬ 
fore  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  suggestion  that 
his  visit  took  place  before  their  entrance  into  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  for  we  read  in  Ex.  xviii.  27 :  “And  Moses  sent  his 
father-in-law,  who  went  to  his  home.”  Again,  we  know  the 
departure  of  Jethro  to  his  land  took  place  during  the  time 
when  they  were  about  to  leave  Mount  Sinai,  as  we  read  in 
Num.  X.  29 :  “And  Moses  said  to  Jethro,  the  son  of  Hobab  the 
Midianite,  his  father-in-law.  We  are  about  to  leave.”  And 
he  asked  him  to  go  with  them ;  but  he  refused,  saying,  “  No, 
I  cannot  go,  but  I  shall  go  to  my  land  and  to  my  kindred.” 
And  this  is  an  additicmal  and  plain  testimony  to  our  position. 


Why  Both'  Hobab  and  Jethro? 

If  one  asks.  Why  was  he  called  here  Hobab  when  his  name 
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was  Jethro?  we  will  say,  The  name  Hobab  means  “  loving” 
and  was  given  to  him  by  the  apostle  Moses.  Compare  Deut 
xxxiii.  3,  Af  hobeb  ammim,  “  he  loveth  (is  lover  of)  the  peo¬ 
ple.*’  He  loved  piety,  and  offered  sacrifices  of  thanks  to  God 
for  his  great  favors  to  Israel,  for  delivering  them  from  Egypt 
Read  Ex.  xviii.  10-12 :  “  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  who  delivered 
you  from  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  from  that  of  Pha¬ 
raoh,  .  .  .  and  Jethro,  Moses’  father-in-law,  took  a  burnt-offering 
and  sacrifices  for  God.”  To  those  who  assert  that  Jethro  knew 
God  only  during  this  visit  of  his  Moses,  as  verse  11  may  in¬ 
dicate,  we  would  say.  The  conversion  of  Jethro  took  place 
while  he  was  the  high  priest  of  Midian,  but  his  people  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  heathenish  way,  and  he  left  them,  believing  in 
God  and  in  his  oneness.  That  is  why  the  people  lost  their 
respect  for  him,  and  his  daughters  were  driven  away,  and 
not  allowed  by  the  shepherds  to  water  their  sheep ;  for  it  was 
but  right  that  his  sheep  should  have  been  given  the  right  of 
way  first  and  allowed  to  drink,  for  Jethro  was  the  high  priest. 
Were  it  not  for  his  conversion,  Moses  would  not  have  en¬ 
tered  into  his  family  by  marrying  one  of  his  daughters. 

The  words  of  Jethro,  Attah  yadaty,  “Now  I  know,”  im¬ 
ply  only  a  declaration,  but  nothing  reflecting  on  his  former 
belief.  Having  heard  of  the  deeds  of  God’s  power  and  great¬ 
ness,  he  renewed  his  belief  in  him  and  his  greatness  by  say¬ 
ing,  “  God  is  greater  than  all  the  gods.” 

If  one  also  should  say.  Why  was  not  the  account  of  the 
visit  postponed,  and  recorded  at  its  own  place?  we  would 
reply  in  two  ways:  First,  as  it  was  God’s  plan  to  record 
ordinances  and  occurrences,  some  anticipating  others,  and 
as  the  account  of  Jethro’s  visit  was  short,  he  recorded  it  here. 
Second,  God  may  have  recorded  Jethro’s  visit  in  chapter 
xviii.,  in  order  that  it  might  be  read  immediately  after  the  ac- 
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count  of  the  battle  with  Amalek,  that  Jethro’s  superiority  and 
nobility  of  character  might  be  the  more  noticed.  He  was  re¬ 
lated  to  Amalek,  being  the  son  of  Reuel  and  a  descendant  of 
Esau;  and  Amalek,  we  know,  was  the  son  of  Eliphaz,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Esau.  The  latter  came  to  do  evil  to  Israel,  but 
the  former  came  to  do  them  good ;  and  that  is  what  prompted 
Moses  to  call  him  Hobab,  or  “  lover,”  and  to  be  pleased  with 
his  counsel,  which  he  obeyed.  He  therefore  asked  what  may 
be  read  in  Num.  x.  31-32.  A  like  example  and  precedent 
may  be  found  in  Genesis,  where  the  account  of  Judah  is  given 
in  the  story  of  Joseph,  and  where  it  is  said  that  when  Judah 
saw  the  harlot  woman,  he  went  to  her,  but  as  to  Joseph,  when 
the  harlot  saw  him  she  sought  him,  but  he  ran  away  from 
her,  and  the  difference  and  superiority  of  the  one  over  the 
other  may  be  well  marked  out.  Enough.  The  best  knowl¬ 
edge  is  that  of  God. 

The  most  learned  and  wise  doctor,  Jacob  Ben  Isaak,  the 
physician  of  Askelon,  says,  in  his  book  called  “  The  Com¬ 
mentaries  of  Ordinances,”  that  Jethro  made  two  visits  to  his 
son-in-law ;  first,  in  company  with  Moses’  wife  and  two 
children;  and  last  with  the  intention  of  settling  down  with 
him  and  entering  into  his  religion  and  fulfilling  the  ordi¬ 
nances,  together  with  all  those  who  moved  with  him  of  his 
children  and  neighbors,  thereby  becoming  like  the  Israelites, 
with  the  same  rights  and  privileges.  It  is  said  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Jethro  received  a  portion  of  the  promised  land  in 
preference  to  the  rest  of  the  Gentiles,  who  were  converted  to 
our  religion.  God  alone,  however,  is  infallible. 

XIX.  THE  SONS  OF  MOSES. 

To  the  question,  whether  the  children  of  Moses,  with  their 
mother,  returned  with  Jethro  or  remained  with  Moses,  I  an- 
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swer,  The  wife  of  Moses,  or  the  mother  of  the  children 
remained  with  the  apostle  without  ever  being  known  by  him, 
as  we  know  from  Num.  xii.  1 ;  “And  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake 
against  Moses  c«i  account  of  the  beautiful  wcrnian  whom  he 
had  taken.”  This  Ishah,  or  “  woman,”  was  exactly  the  same 
Zeborah,  and  not,  as  the  Jews  pretend,  that  the  apostle  Moses 
took  a  Cushite  woman  as  wife,  —  Kusheet,  that  is  “  a  black 
woman.”  May  God  fight  them  for  this  imputation  on  the 
Apostle!  The  fact  is  that  the  apostle  Moses  did  never  re¬ 
marry,  not  to  say  that  he  had  married  a  black  woman,  a 
marriage  that  was  quite  prohibited,  and  the  Israelites  were 
absolutely  forbidden  to  approach  such  women.  The  quali¬ 
fying  word  is  Kasheet,  which  means  “  beautiful,”  and  not 
Kusheet,  as  the  Jews  had  it,  meaning  “  black,”  thereby  re¬ 
versing  the  meaning  of  the  passage.^ 

For  the  apostle,  after  conversing  with  God  in  the  burning 
bush,  did  never  know  a  woman ;  and  we  will  prove  this  in 
another  place,  if  the  Lord  wills.  As  to  the  children,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  lord  high  priest  Jacob,  in  his  book  entitled 
“  Pleasure  Hours,”  they  returned  with  Jethro;  but  the  apos¬ 
tle,  fearing  they  might  go  astray  after  his  death,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  what  he  said  in  Dent.  xxxi.  39,  wrote  them  a  copy 
of  the  Torah,  and  handed  it  to  them,  and  sent  them  in  c(MU- 
pany  with  their  grandfather  Jethro.  They,  however,  did  not 
return  to  their  former  place,  but  in  company  with  a  party  of 
people,  who  were  to  see  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Torah  and 
its  commands,  went  towards  the  cast,  and  their  descendants 
are  still  living;  but  they  had  a  nomadic  life,  like  the  Arabs, 
dwelling  in  their  hair  tents.  The  writer  of  the  aforesaid  book 
says  that  their  descendants  will  live  unto  the  end,  in  their 
obedience  to  God.  When  Moses  bade  his  children  good-by, 
'The  Samaritans  read  this  word  Kash-sheet,  and  derive  it  from 
a  verb  meaning  “  to  grow  fat,  plump,  and  beautiful.” 
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the  writer  says,  he  uttered  the  following  words :  “  Peace  be 
to  you,  O  Gershom  and  Eliezer!”  This  was  a  covenant  of 
peace,  a  guarantee  from  all  dangers,  and  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  their  race  be  cut  off  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Only 
Jehovah  had  concealed  them  and  set  them  afar,  that  none 
may  know  their  whereabouts  until  he  permits  it.  And  God 
knows  best! 


XX.  THB  HEIR  OF  AN  ADULTERESS. 

Question:  Should  a  man  take  to  himself  a  woman  as  his 
wife  whom  he  discovers  afterwards  to  have  violated  her 
purity,  and  who  is  adjudged  to  be  killed;  if  she  is  killed, 
who  will  be  her  heir? 

Her  heir  will  be  the  high  priest  who  adjudges  her  to  death. 
None  else,  whether  he  be  a  relative  or  neighbor,  or  even  l^er 
husband,  can  inherit  the  least  thing  from  her.  This  can  be 
inferred  from  Num.  v.  5-8:  “When  a  man  or  woman  com¬ 
mit  any  sin  .  .  .  if  the  person,  have  no  kinsman  to  whom  res¬ 
titution  may  be  made  for  the  guilt,  such  restitution  that  is 
made  unto  Jehovah  for  guilt  must  be  the  priest’s.”  The 
writer  of  this  answer  compares  it  with  the  case  of  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  who  would  not  have 
inherited  their  father,  unless  it  were  for  the  fact  that  he  did 
rebel  against  God,  for  they  said :  “  He  was  not  among  them 
that  gathered  themselves  against  Jehovah  in  the  company  of 
Korah:  but  he  died  in  his  own  sin”  (Num.  xxvii.  3).  His 
sin  resulted  from  his  work  on  the  Sabbath:  on  that  day  he 
was  discovered  felling  wood,  which  was  not  rebellion,  and 
therefore  his  daughters  deserved  to  inherit  him.  The  unbe¬ 
liever  or  rebellious,  according  to  our  learned  men,  can  neither 
inherit  nor  be  inherited.  It  is  said  that  in  such  a  case  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  the  money  advanced,  or  whatever 
Vol.  LXX.  No.  280.  3 
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was  promised  to  the  woman  by  the  husband  before  the  mar¬ 
riage  to  be  paid  by  him  after  the  marriage,  even  if  it  were 
advanced  to  her  previous  to  the  discovery  of  her  guilt,  the 
same  forms  a  part  of  her  inheritance,  and  he  can  lay  no 
claim  to  it.  And  God  knows  the  unknown. 

XXI.  THE  FACE  OF  LABAN. 

Why  is  it  that  in  Gen.  xxxi.  2,  “And  Jacob  saw  the  face  of 
Laban,  and,  behold,  they  were  not  Eynam  as  before,”  the 
plural  form  is  used?  The  reading  Eynam  refers  surely  as 
well  to  the  children  of  Laban.^  For  the  first  verse  reads, 
“And  he  heard  the  words  of  Laban’s  sons,  saying,  Jacob  hath 
taken  away  all  that  was  our  father’s.”  Thus  Eynam  refers 
to  them  as  well  as  to  their  father.  Our  lord  Jacob  discovered 
the  inner  change  of  Laban  from  that  of  his  face ;  for  nothing 
he  concealed  within  himself  but  leaked  through  the  features 
of  his  face  and  the  utterances  of  his  tongue.  The  counte¬ 
nance  of  man  is  the  mirror  of  his  soul.  Some  say  that  the 
sharp  sight  of  the  believer  unveils  the  inner  soul.  But  God 
knows  best. 


XXII.  CONCERNING  OATHS. 

How  can  you  harmonize  the  command  of  the  decalogue, 
“  Do  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah  thy  God  in  vain,” 
and  the  one,  “  Do  not  swear  falsely  in  my  name,”  with  “  His 
words  he  shall  not  unbind  or  break  ”  ?  Answer :  The  com¬ 
mand  given  in  Deut.  v.  11,  meaning,  “  Thou  shalt  not  raise,” 
etc.,  really  does  not  mean  to  prohibit  something  the  carrying 
of  which  is  sinful,  nor  the  raising  or  lifting  of  an  object  from 
one  place  to  another ;  but  the  command  means  simply,  “  Do 
*The  Hebrew  form  is  probably  a  later  correction.  It  la  Eyn^ 
noo,  —  “  it  was  not.” 
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not  pronounce  ”  the  name  of  the  Most  Hig-h  in  false  utter¬ 
ances,  just  as  we  have  the  same  words  Lo  tish-sha  in  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  command  Lo  tish-sha  shoma  show,  meaning,  “  Do 
not  pronounce  or  raise  a  false  report  ”  —  avoid  spreading  re¬ 
ports  of  the  veracity  of  which  you  are  not  sure.  Our  learned 
men  have  divided  oaths  under  three  heads. 

First.  The  prohibited  oath  of  falsehood,  as  meaning 
“  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor,” 
and  “  Thou  shalt  not  bear  vain  or  untruthful  witness.” 

Second.  The  prohibited  oath  for  selling  or  buying  ccmu- 
modities  either  without  weight  or  measure,  but  by  mere  guess¬ 
work. 

Third.  The  prohibited  oaths  which  are  made  for  no  pur¬ 
pose  whatever,  and  nothing  is  affirmed  or  denied  thereby. 
From  the  command  ”  Thou  shalt  not  swear  falsely  in  my 
name,”  we  may  infer  that  an  oath  may  be  either  obligatory, 
or  law'ful,  or  vicious.  The  first  is  the  right  of  the  one  ac¬ 
cused  of  crime  but  without  evidence.  The  oath  is  to  be  made 
in  the  court  before  the  judge,  for  Jehovah  said,  “  In  my  name 
thou  shalt  swear  ” ;  also,  “  The  oath  of  Jehovah  shall  be  be¬ 
tween  them.”  The  lawful  oath  is  that  which  binds  a  man  to 
performance  if  the  act  be  lawful ;  as,  refraining  from  eat¬ 
ing,  drinking,  fasting,  and  wearing  costly  apparels,  etc.  The 
oath  in  such  cases  is  binding,  and  must  be  carried  out.  The 
vicious  oath  is  that  which  is  made  falsely,  coupling  the  name 
of  the  Most  High  God  with  things  unlikely  or  false,  and 
thereby  dishonoring  him.  Ccunpare  ”  Ye  shall  not  swear 
falsely  in  my  name,  and  thus  profane  the  name  of  thy  God. 
I  am  Jehovah.” 

The  punishment  of  such  a  transgression  must  be  meted  out 
with  death.  The  transgressor  profanes  the  name  God  by 
such  an  oath,  made  in  any  other  tongue.  As  to  Lev.  v.  2, 
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it  means  that  the  swearer  rashly  must  be  bound  to  his  oath 
if  sin  is  not  to  be  committed ;  but  if  his  oath  is  due  to  causes 
which  render  him  unconscious  of  his  oath,  such  as  drinking 
he  is  not  responsible ;  if  conscious,  he  is  quite  responsible  and 
must  carry  out  his  obligation.  Then  God  said,  “  He  shall  not 
break  his  word;  he  shall  do  according  to  all  that  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  out  of  his  mouth.” 

Our  learned  men  have  written  with  great  zeal  concerning 
the  import  of  “  Thou  shalt  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  thy  God  falsely.”  Of  the  many  allusions  this  passage 
contains,  one  is  to  the  hypocrite,  who  shows  piety  to  the 
world,  but  who  is  secretly  attached  to  his  sins  and  to  a  life 
of  immorality,  a  slave  to  his  passions,  and  therefore  his  con¬ 
nection  with  God .  is  groundless,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
God’s  name  is  in  vain,  and  untrue  to  his  conviction.  There¬ 
fore  God  said :  “  For  Jehovah  will  not  hold  him  guiltless, 
who  pronounces  his  name  falsely.”  Clear!  the  man  whose 
conduct  is  so  characterized  is  more  afraid  of  the  creature 
than  of  the  Creator,  and  cannot  be  g^uiltless  before  God,  for 
his  false  oath.  Every  word  of  God  as  given  in  the  reveakd 
Torah  through  our  lord  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace)  pos¬ 
sesses  several  allusions  which  are  to  be  applied  in  their 
proper  places.  This  is  enough  for  the  man  who  lays  aside 
his  prejudice,  and  is  willing  to  receive  guidance  and  act 
piously.  In  all  such  things  let  God  be  the  final  judge,  and 
let  the  sentence  he  utters  be  carried  out.  This  is  all  which  a 
tired  mind  and  sickly  intelligence  could  discover.  But  the 
Most  High  knows  best  zuhat  is  ideally  right. 

XXIII.  THE  INHERITANCE  OF  A  WOMAN  WHO  MARRIES  OUT¬ 
SIDE  THE  TRIBE. 

If  a  man  should  die  leaving  behind  him  wealth,  such  as 
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land,  etc.,  but  no  male  heir  who  may  legally  inherit  him;  if 
he  should  be  survived  by  daughters,  married  in  families  other 
than  his  and  outside  of  the  tribe,  what  should  be  done  with 
the  wealth  of  the  defunct?  Have  the  daughters  any  rightful 
claim  on  them  or  not?  What  would  follow?  The  answer 
(praise  be  to  God  only)  is  as  follows.  The  daughters  who 
are  the  only  offspring  of  their  parents  should  marry  their 
cousins  of  their  tribe,  if  they  desire  valid  claim  to  their 
shares,  in  order  that  the  inheritance  may  continue  to  be 
theirs.  Remember  that  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  when 
their  request  was  granted,  were  conditioned  to  marry  in  the 
tribe  of  their  father;  for  the  inheritance  should  never  pass 
from  one  tribe  to  another.  Our  predecessors  (may  God  be 
pleased  with  them)  said,  and  their  saying  must  be  obeyed, 
that  even  if  the  daughter  who  has  inherited  from  her  father 
should  desire  to  marry  a  man  outside  of  her  tribe  she  would 
be  disinherited,  and  others  worthier  than  she,  who  belong  to 
the  tribe,  would  receive  the  inheritance.  This  statement  is 
absolute,  and  liable  to  no  modification.  The  land  of  the  de¬ 
funct  should  not  be  transferred  to  his  daughters  who  are  his 
only  heirs,  but  who  have  married  into  another  tribe.  The 
inheritance  of  their  father  must  remain  intact:  another  tribe 
is  not  to  enjoy  its  use.  It  must  be  preserved  and  carefully 
guarded  until  God’s  purpose  is  made  manifest  relative  to  the 
daughters  of  the  defunct.  Should  their  husbands  die,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  inheritance;  should  they  die,  the  inherit¬ 
ance  becomes  the  property  of  the  House  of  God,  if  there  is 
none  that  may  have  a  legal  claim  to  it.  Cf.  Num,  v.  8,  “And 
if  there  is  no  kinsman  to  the  man  that  restitution  may  be 
made  to  him  for  the  guilt,  the  restitution  that  is  made  for 
the  guilt  unto  Jehovah  shall  belong  to  the  priest.”  The  res¬ 
titution  to  the  priest  is  made  as  if  to  the  House  of  God.  This 
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is  according  to  our  understanding  of  the  law  and  to  the  exact 
interpretation  of  our  learned  men.  But  the  Most  High  God 
knows  best  the  exact  truth.  Verily  he  knows  the  unknown. 

XXIV.  THE  USE  OF  RENNET. 

Some  of  my  people  asked  me  concerning  the  use  made  by 
our  predecessors  of  the  rennet  of  the  suckling  kid,  in  order 
to  make  cheese,  by  placing  it  in  milk,  and  the  continuance  of 
this  custom  until  the  attention  of  the  humble  writer  was  called 
to  it,  resulting  in  its  abolition;  and  since  then  we  have  not 
discovered  any  using  it.  As  to  the  use  of  the  rennet  by  our 
people,  I  may  say  it  is  surely  a  great  vice  which  our  people 
introduced  inadvertently.  They  had  either  taken  it  from  the 
Jews,  or  had  been  deceived  into  adopting  it  by  some  indiffer¬ 
ent  believers  in  the  days  of  Benutan.  Nobody  seemed  to  have 
spoken  against  the  practice,  as  it  is  evident  many  generations 
had  come  and  passed  without  the  least  attention  having  been 
called  to  it. 

If  one  should  ask.  How  could  this  have  taken  place  durii^ 
all  this  time  and  period,  the  length  of  which  is  unknown,  and 
none  of  the  former  learned  and  able  men  had  ever  attempted 
to  oppose  and  prohibit  the  practice?  for  an  answer,  I  can 
only  say  that  God,  in  his  divine  foreknowledge,  knew  that 
doubtless  some  faults  would  be  unknowingly  committed  by 
his  hosts,  and  their  eyes  could  not  discover  them,  and  there¬ 
fore,  he  said  in  Lev.  iv.  13:  “And  if  the  whole  congregation 
of  Israel  shall  err,  and  a  certain  thing  be  hid  from  the  eyes 
of  the  assembly.”  Otherwise  no  need  of  this  passage  would 
have  been  found.  No  guilt  is  therefore  to  be  laid  on  us,  or 
on  those  who  preceded  us,  for  this  past  practice ;  for  it  was 
due  to  a  general  inadvertence.  Behold  how  careful  we  are  in 
our  use  of  meat  in.  connection  with  milk  or  milk  in  connection 
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with  meat.  Should  a  vessel  have  the  least  trace  of  flesh  or 
milk;  should  it  not  even  be  very  clean,  and  then  any  of  the 
two  substances,  flesh  or  milk,  be  placed  in  it,  it  becomes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  us,  Tamay,  that  is,  “  defiled.”  Even  if  the  salt  that 
touched  the  meat  be  used  with  milk,  the  same  state  of  pollu¬ 
tion  would  follow,  and  we  could  not  use  the  milk. 

The  rennet  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  portions  of  the  sheep 
or  kid  that  belong  to  the  priest,  and  should  be  immediately 
delivered  to  him,  and  no  delay  made:  for  it  is  Kadosh, 
“holy.”  Since  it  contains  milk,  and  the  butcher  removes  it 
and  cuts  it  while  both  his  knife  and  hands  are  stained  with 
flesh  and  blood,  it  becomes  binding  to  us  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  its  use  as  food,  if  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  our  tradi¬ 
tion  and  practices.  I,  therefore,  in  order  to  keep  my  religious 
duties,  have  put  its  use  under  the  ban.  Its  eating  is  neither 
necessary  nor  binding,  and  we  have  neither  command  nor  law 
to  that  effect ;  but  we  use  it  as  we  use  butter  and  fat  and  the 
like.  It  is  unlike  the  unleavened  bread  and  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Passover  which  must  be  eaten.  We  must  not  defile  our 
souls  by  a  doubtful  thing  which  we  can  easily  do.  God  said, 
“  Do  not  defile  your  souls,”  and  “  Ye  shall  be  holy  to  God,” 
etc.  This  is  sufficient.  To  obey  is  safest,  and  God  knozvs 
best. 

XXV.  THE  ABRIDGMENT  BY  LAYMEN  OF  THE  AUTHORITY 

OP  the’  priesthood. 

A  few  men  of  the  laity  protested  that  they  should  be  “  as¬ 
sociates  ”  of  the  Scribes  in  giving  judgments  and  supervising 
the  estates  of  the  priesthood.  Can  there  be  any  attention  paid 
to  them,  and  have  they  any  right  to  their  claim?  If  what  they 
claim  is  vain,  please  give  them  a  confuting  reply,  and  convict 
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them  strongly  of  their  vicious  pretensions ;  and  may  the  kind 
giver  reward  you! 

The  answer :  The  noble  Torah  gives  the  children  of  Levi 
complete  authority  over  all  the  estates  or  offerings  of  the 
temple.  None  else  can  have  any  hand  in  these  matters.  Thus 
said  God  in  Num.  xviii.  1 :  “And  Jehovah  said  to  Aaron, 
Thou  and  thy  sons  and  thy  fathers’  house  with  thee  shall 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary.  And  thou  and  thy  sons 
with  thee  shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  your  priesthood.  And  thy 
brethren  also,  the  line  of  Levi,  the  tribe  of  thy  father,  draw 
them  near  with  thee,  that  they  will  be  responsible  as  he  was.” 
God  foreknew  that  the  descendants  of  Aaron  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Levi.  Again,  we  are  plainly  told  that  in  whatever 
matter  not  indicated  by  the  law,  the  decision  of  the  priests, 
the  sons  of  Levi,  should  prevail,  and  could  not  be  modified 
unless  by  some  legal  reasons.  Read  Deut.  xviii.  8 :  “If  there 
be  concealed  from  thee  a  matter  in  judging,  as  between  blood 
and  blood,  between  plea  and  plea,  or  stroke  and  stroke,  mat¬ 
ters  of  controversy  .  .  .  arise,  and  go  up  to  the  place,  which 
Jehovah  thy  God  has  chosen,  to  the  Levite  priests.”  Their 
decision  is  binding,  as  we  read  in  verse  10 :  “  according  to  the 
decision  they  shall  tell  thee  thou  shalt  do ;  thou  shalt  not  turn 
aside  from  the  sentence  they  shall  show  thee,  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left.”  The  same  is  affirmed  in  those  things 
set  apart  for  God :  “  Then  the  priest  shall  value  it,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad;  as  the  priest  shall  value  it,  so  it  shall 
stand”  (Lev.  xxvii.  14). 

In  addition,  I  must  say  that,  from  Scriptural  inferences, 
the  high  priest  of  the  people  must  have  his  due  honor.  None 
should  injure  his  name  or  measure  up  himself  beyond  him, 
as  one  may  do  with  others.  His  people  should  pay  him  their 
respects  and  esteem,  and  should  not  look  at  him  as  any  of 
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their  ordinary  fellow  citizens.  Distinction  and  preference 
should  be  given  all  his  people,  for  it  is  apparent  to  all  intel¬ 
ligent  people  that  not  every  man  of  any  grade  could  be 
made  into  a  high  priest,  lest  his  practices  humiliate  him  and 
keep  him  aloof,  lest  God  be  displeased  and  his  worship  be 
vain;  this  especially  given  with  reference  to  the  Levites,  who 
are,  as  the  righteous  Lord  has  said,  the  chosen  persons  for 
priesthood,  prayer,  blessing,  and  divine  judgpnents.  Com¬ 
pare  Deut.  xviii.  5 :  “For  Jehovah  thy  God  has  chosen  him 
out  of  all  thy  tribes,  that  he  may  stand  to  serve  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  he  and  his  sons  all  the  days.”  This  means  that 
they  were  chosen  from  ancient  days  to  be  honored  and  re¬ 
spected. 

I  have  found,  also,  that  the  Levite  must  not  be  discarded 
and  others  followed :  “  Beware  of  discarding  the  Levite  the 
length  of  thy  days  on  earth”  (Deut.  xii.  19).  It  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  tribe  of  Levi  that  the  apostle  Moses  made 
the  prayer  found  in  Deut..  xxxiii.  11,  that  its  prayers  may  be 
heard,  and  blessings  may  be  bestowed ;  that  its  enemies  may 
be  crushed,  as  “  O  Jehovah,  bless  his  strength,  and  be  pleased 
with  the  works  of  his  hands.”  A  warning  is  given  that  the 
Levite  may  not  be  opposed,  as  we  read  in  the  same  verse: 
“  But  break  through  the  loins  of  those  that  rebel  against  him 
and  hate  him.”  The  learned  Hasam  Assoory  of  Tyrus  ex¬ 
plains  these  words  as  follows:  He  who  harbors  any  evil 
thing  or  hatred  against  this  tribe,  Jehovah  will  smite  him 
with  great  calamities,  and  his  plans  will  fail;  for  the  pray¬ 
ers  or  curses  of  the  Levites  shoot  through  faster  than  the 
very  arrows.  As  to  the  words  “  Break  through  the  loins  of 
his  opposers  and  haters,”  they  mean  that  he  who  would  plan 
to  do  such  things  is  only  a  darer,  who  is  unaware  of  his  con¬ 
ditions,  and  is  like  the  man  who  drinks  poison  to  try  it.  To 
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them  strongly  of  their  vicious  pretensions ;  and  may  the  kind 
giver  reward  you! 

The  answer :  The  noble  Torah  gives  the  children  of  Levi 
complete  authority  over  all  the  estates  or  offerings  of  the 
temple.  None  else  can  have  any  hand  in  these  matters.  Thus 
said  God  in  Num.  xviii.  1 :  “And  Jehovah  said  to  Aaron, 
Thou  and  thy  sons  and  thy  fathers’  house  with  thee  shall 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary.  And  thou  and  thy  sons 
with  thee  shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  your  priesthood.  And  thy 
brethren  also,  the  line  of  Levi,  the  tribe  of  thy  father,  draw 
them  near  with  thee,  that  they  will  be  responsible  as  he  was.” 
God  foreknew  that  the  descendants  of  Aaron  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Levi.  Again,  we  are  plainly  told  that  in  whatever 
matter  not  indicated  by  the  law,  the  decision  of  the  priests, 
the  sons  of  Levi,  should  prevail,  and  could  not  be  modified 
unless  by  some  legal  reasons.  Read  Deut.  xviii.  8 :  “If  there 
be  concealed  from  thee  a  matter  in  judging,  as  between  blood 
and  blood,  between  plea  and  plea,  or  stroke  and  stroke,  mat¬ 
ters  of  controversy  .  .  .  arise,  and  go  up  to  the  place,  which 
Jehovah  thy  God  has  chosen,  to  the  Levite  priests.”  Their 
decision  is  binding,  as  we  read  in  verse  10 ;  “  according  to  the 
decision  they  shall  tell  thee  thou  shalt  do ;  thou  shalt  not  turn 
aside  from  the  sentence  they  shall  show  thee,  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left.”  The  same  is  affirmed  in  those  things 
set  apart  for  God ;  “  Then  the  priest  shall  value  it,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad;  as  the  priest  shall  value  it,  so  it  shall 
stand”  (Lev.  xxvii.  14). 

In  addition,  I  must  say  that,  from  Scriptural  inferences, 
the  high  priest  of  the  people  must  have  his  due  honor.  None 
should  injure  his  name  or  measure  up  himself  beyond  him, 
as  one  may  do  with  others.  His  people  should  pay  him  their 
respects  and  esteem,  and  should  not  look  at  him  as  any  of 
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their  ordinary  fellow  citizens.  Distinction  and  preference 
should  be  given  all  his  people,  for  it  is  apparent  to  all  intel¬ 
ligent  people  that  not  every  man  of  any  grade  could  be 
made  into  a  high  priest,  lest  his  practices  humiliate  him  and 
keep  him  aloof,  lest  God  be  displeased  and  his  worship  be 
vain;  this  especially  given  with  reference  to  the  Levites,  who 
are,  as  the  righteous  Lord  has  said,  the  chosen  persons  for 
priesthood,  prayer,  blessing,  and  divine  judgments.  Com¬ 
pare  Deut.  xviii.  5 :  “  For  Jehovah  thy  God  has  chosen  him 
out  of  all  thy  tribes,  that  he  may  stand  to  serve  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  he  and  his  sons  all  the  days.”  This  means  that 
they  were  chosen  from  ancient  days  to  be  honored  and  re¬ 
spected. 

I  have  found,  also,  that  the  Levite  must  not  be  discarded 
and  others  followed :  “  Beware  of  discarding  the  Levite  the 
length  of  thy  days  on  earth”  (Deut.  xii.  19).  It  is  in  con¬ 
nection  w'ith  the  tribe  of  Levi  that  the  apostle  Moses  made 
the  prayer  found  in  Deut..  xxxiii.  11,  that  its  prayers  may  be 
heard,  and  blessings  may  be  bestowed ;  that  its  enemies  may 
be  crushed,  as  “  O  Jehovah,  bless  his  strength,  and  be  pleased 
with  the  works  of  his  hands.”  A  warning  is  given  that  the 
Levite  may  not  be  opposed,  as  we  read  in  the  same  verse: 
**  But  break  through  the  loins  of  those  that  rebel  against  him 
and  hate  him.”  The  learned  Hasam  Assoory  of  Tyrus  ex¬ 
plains  these  words  as  follows:  He  who  harbors  any  evil 
thing  or  hatred  against  this  tribe,  Jehovah  will  smite  him 
with  great  calamities,  and  his  plans  will  fail;  for  the  pray¬ 
ers  or  curses  of  the  Levites  shoot  through  faster  than  the 
very  arrows.  As  to  the  words  “  Break  through  the  loins  of 
his  opposers  and  haters,”  they  mean  that  he  who  would  plan 
to  do  such  things  is  only  a  darer,  who  is  unaware  of  his  con¬ 
ditions,  and  is  like  the  man  who  drinks  poison  to  try  it.  To 
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impress  the  people  with  dire  consequences  of  such  an  attempt, 
he  says,  “  Who  could  expose  him  ?  ”  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  depart  at  any  time  from  their  gives 
decisions  and  pleasures,  nor  is  it  lawful  to  call  a  halt  to  them 
through  reasons  of  expediency,  on  merely  mental  grounds— 
for  they  have  been  long  before  empowered  by  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  Torah,  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  d^ 
cisions  of  others  are  applicable  to  them  unless  there  is 
against  them  a  legal  plea.  And  God  knozvs  best. 

Now  1  ask  you  readers  of  this  my  epistle  to  explain  to  me 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  of  Jehovah  in  Deut.  xix.  14, 
“  Thou  shalt  not  remove  the  landmarks  of  thy  neighbors 
which  the  ancients  have  set  up.”  What  meaning  do  yon  pot 
on  the  word  Reeshoneem,  “  first  ones/’  “  ancient  ones  ”  ?  God 
has  affirmed  this  command  with  strong  terms,  for  he  said, 
“  Cursed  be  the  man  who  changes  the  landmarks  of  his 
neighbor.” 

Pray,  inform  me,  also,  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  I  am 
God.”  How  contrary  to  this  command  do  we  act !  How  we 
do  hate  each  other,  and  how  we  do  backbite  each  other!  To 
these  things  is  due  our  downfall  and  utter  relapse.  So  much 
is  sufficient. 

And,  as  for  the  rest,  though  it  is  unknown  to  me,  and  I 
understand  not  even  the  boundaries  of  that  which  I  know  not, 
it  is  definite  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  he  knows  all.  Amen. 

Written  on  the  29th  day  of  Shewal,  corresponding  to 
THE  21st  OF  November  of  the  Arabic  Year  1325  (1907), 

BY  ITS  HUMBLE  AUTHOR  JACOB,  THE  PRIEST  OF  THE  SAMARI¬ 
TAN  PEOPLE  IN  Nablus. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

A  NEW  SOLUTION  OF  AN  OLD  PROBLEM. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  W.  ST.  CLAIR  TISDALL,  D.D., 

DEAL,  ENGLAND. 

It  is  well  known  that  Ex.  vi.  3  involves  a  problem  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  Divine  Name  YHWH(“  Jehovah,” 
or  rather  Yahweh),  as  to  whether  it  was  or  was  not  used  in 
pre-Mosaic  times.  In  our  present  Hebrew  text  it  occurs  re¬ 
peatedly  in  Genesis  and  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  Exodus, 
yet  the  ver.se  to  which  we  have  referred  seems,  at  first  sight 
at  least,  to  say  that  the  Name  was  unknown  to  the  Patriarchs. 
How  can  this  apparent  contradiction  be  explained?  Has  a 
satisfactory  solution  yet  been  found? 

Some  of  us  Biblical  students  feel  by  no  means  sure  that 
any  one  of  the  solutions  already  put  forward  is  satisfactory. 
They  each  and  all  seem  to  involve  difficulties,  to  fail  to  ex¬ 
plain  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  Hence  they  do  not  at  once 
carry  complete  conviction  to  the  student. 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  key  must  fit  the  lock  exactly  and 
easily,  without  force  or  twisting,  if  it  be  the  proper  key.  If 
it  does  not  satisfy  this  condition,  then  it  cannot  be  quite 
right,  and  we  must  try  another  and  yet  another,  until  we 
find  one  that  will  do. 

I  propose  to  try  another  key,  —  one,  I  fancy,  which  has 
not  yet  been  tried,  —  in  order  to  see  whether  it  will  succeed 
any  better  than  the  others.  I  think  myself  that  it  does;  but 
my  object  in  writing  this  article  is  to  ask  the  opinion  on  the 
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subject  of  those  better  qualified  to  judge.  If  I  venture  to 
consider  as  still  sub  judice  what  many  deem  a  res  judicata 
the  interest  of  the  subject  may  in  some  measure  tend  to  ex¬ 
cuse  my  skepticism  on  the  point. 

The  verse  we  are  considering  runs  thus,  according  to  a 
Karaite  Hebrew  MS.,  the  Targ^ms  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan, 
and  the  LXX,  the  Peshitta,  Vulgate,  and  Armenian  ver¬ 
sions 

“  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob, 
as  El  Shaddai  [God  Almighty],  and  My  Name  Yahweh 
[“  Jehovah  ”]  did  I  not  make  known  to  them.” 

The  chief  explanations  of  this  verse  now  current  are 
these 

1.  That  it  means  that,  in  the  belief  of  the  writer  of  the 
passage,  God  was  not  known  to  the  Patriarchs  as  mn'  (Yah¬ 
weh).  Thus  Wellhausen  says:  “Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  God  was  unknown  to  the  pre-Mosaic  time  by  His 
Israelite  name,  that  He  made  Himself  known  to  the  patri¬ 
archs  only  as  El  Shaddai,  but  to  Moses  first  as  Jahve  (Yah¬ 
weh).”^  Similarly  Professor  Toy  writes:  “  It  seems  obvious 
that  the  intention  of  the  writer  is  to  say  that  the  name  Yah¬ 
weh  was  not  known  to  the  patriarchs,  .  .  .  yet  it  occurs  abun¬ 
dantly  in  Genesis.”  ^ 

2.  That  it  means  only  that  God  did  not  Himself  directly 
reveal  Himself  under  this  name,  though  angels  used  it  of 
Him.  . 

3.  That  the  meaning  is  that  God  had  not  previously  re¬ 
vealed  Himself  with  the  fullness  of  significance  of  the  name 
Yahweh,  which  was  in  itself  a  Divine  Self-Revelation  of 
God  as  in  a  special  sense  the  covenant-keeping  God  of  Israel, 

*  Prolegomena  (3d  Ed.,  1886),  p.  353. 

*  Christian  Register,  April  26,  1910. 
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the  God  of  Revelation,  —  in  this  differing  from  the  titles 
(such  as  El  Shaddai,  etc.,)  which  men  gave  to  God  to  ex¬ 
press  their  conceptions  of  Him. 

Now  to  me,  at  least,  it  seems  that  No.  2  is  hardly  satis¬ 
factory;  No.  3  contains  a  good  deal  of  truth,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  to  convey  the  sense  which  one  would  naturally  draw 
from  the  passage;  No.  1  is  much  more  natural,  and  yet  it 
involves  many  difficulties,  of  which  we  select  two.  Thus 
understood,  the  verse  contains:  (1)  an  apparent  absurdity, 
and  (2)  a  seeming  contradiction  to  the  narrative  contained  in 
Genesis.  On  the  former  point,  Wellhausen  remarks :  “  What 
is  it  but  a  theory  that  the  name  Jahve  (Yahweh)  was  first 
revealed  to  Moses,  and  through  him  to  the  Israelites,  and  had 
remained  quite  unknown  previously?  —  a  theory  which,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  will  not  hold  water,  —  for  Moses  could  have  done 
nothing  more  senseless  than  introduce  a  new  name  for  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  to  Whom  he  referred  his  people.”  On 
the  second  point  it  should  be  noticed  that  not  only  does  the 
Tetragrammaton  occur  in  Genesis  (in  P,'  e.g.  Gen.  xvii.  1, 
as  well  as  in  J,  see  especially  Gen.  iv.  26),  but  it  enters  (ap¬ 
parently  *  at  least)  into  the  composition  of  the  name  of 
Moses’  mother,  Jochebed  (Ex.  vi.  20;  Num.  xxvi.  59,  bdth 
P).  Now  the  author  of  P  shows  too  much  common  sense  to 
let  us  suspect  him  of  asserting  the  absurdity  so  well  pointed 
out  by  Wellhausen.  Still  less  can  we  believe  that  he  con¬ 
tradicted  himself  by  stating  that  the  first  element  in  the  name 
of  Moses’  mother  was  a  Divine  appellation  which  was  not 
revealed  until  Moses  was  eighty  years  old.  What  is  the  way 
out  of  these  difficulties? 

*Ex.  vi.  3,  itself  is  considered  to  belong  to  P. 

*The  reason  for  saying  “apparently”  will  be  made  clear  far¬ 
ther  on. 
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Astruc  light-heartedly  fancied  that  the  theory  of  a  dis¬ 
tinction  of  documents  would  solve  the  problem  involved  in 
Ex.  vi.  3  taken  in  sense  No.  1.  The  higher  critics  followed 
his  lead,  and  evolved  P,  J,  and  E,  with  their  subdivisions.  Of 
course  it  has  now  been  found  that  the  terms  “  Jehovist"  and 
“  Elohist  ”  are  unsuitable,  i.e.  the  use  of  “  Yahweh  ”  and 
“  Elohim  ”  respectively  for  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  relia¬ 
ble  as  a  criterion  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  J  from  E,  and 
so  on.  Hence  Berdmans  quite  gives  up  the  use  of  these  Di¬ 
vine  appellations  as  distinctive  of  J  and  E  respectively.  Dr. 
Toy  holds  that  the  requisite  distinction  between  the  docu¬ 
ments  can  be  made  “  by  contents  and  tone.  .  .  .  This  decisive 
difference  would  remain  if  one  and  the  same  Divine  Name 
were  used  throughout  the  two  sections  ”  (he  is  speaking  of 
Gen.  i.  and  ii.).  Mr.  C.  J.  Ball  actually  makes  E  stand  for 
“  the  Ephraimitic  ‘  document  ”  and  J  for  “  the  Judaic  docu¬ 
ment,”  which  is  an  ingenious  volte  face  that  speaks  for  itself. 

Now  it  is  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  “  the  contents  and  tone  ”  distinction  is  or  is  not 
sound  (though,  in  passing,  we  may  remark  that  this  way  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle  might  be  applied  with  remarkably  strik¬ 
ing  results  to  Rudyard  Kipling’s  “  Jungle  Book,”  “  The 
Day’s  Work,”  “  Rewards  and  Fairies,”  “  Puck  of  Pooks 
Hill,”  or  to  ■  Lewis  Carroll’s  “Alice  in  Wonderland  ”  and 
“  Through  the  Looking-Glass.”  In  these  books  the  style  and 
vocabulary  of  the  poetic  passages  is  at  least  as  different  from 
that  of  the  prose  as  anything  which  Dr.  Driver’s  laborious 
investigations  have  pointed  out  between  the  supposed  orig¬ 
inal  documents  of  the  Hexateuch).  But,  leaving  all  this 
aside,  it  is  evident  that  the  surrender  of  the  use  of  “  Yah- 

*  See  Ills  “  Explanation  of  Colours  ”  on  the  Inner  cover  of  his 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis  in  the  Polychrome  Bible. 
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weh  ”  and  “  Elohim  ”  as  the  criterion  admits  that  explana¬ 
tion  No.  1  of  Ex.  vi.  3  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 

Moreover,  the  division  of  sources  is  so  intricate  and  over¬ 
elaborated  (as  is  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  Rainbow  Bible)  that 
this  very  elaborateness  suggests  doubt,  just  as  a  similar  in¬ 
tricacy  in  the  details  of  the  Ptolemaic  theory  in  astronomy 
led  to  the  further  study  which  overthrew  it  in  favor  of  a 
simpler  system*.  But  here  we  limit  our  objections  to  one 
single  point.  How  are  we,  on  higher  critical  grounds,  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  redactor,  who,  ex  hypothesi,  re¬ 
duced  the  Hexateuch  to  approximately  its  present  form 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  left  such  an  apparently  glar¬ 
ing  contradiction  between  Ex.  vi.  3  and,  e.g.,  Gen.  iv.  26? 
He  must  have  tried  to  produce  a  consistent  narrative.  The 
so-called  “  doublets  ”  are  quite  a  different  matter,  for  they 
would  not  necessarily  appear  to  him  to  involve  contradictions 
(nor  do  they  to  some  of  us)  ;  whereas  the  verse  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  does  so  appear.  How  can  we  account  for  his  going 
out  of  his  way  to  retain  this  puzzling  verse  from  P,  when  he 
must  have  omitted  so  much  of  each  document  in  his  attempt 
to  condense  them  all  into  one?  Is  it  not  clear  that,  when  the 
Pentateuch  assumed  approximately  its  present  form,  the 
conpiler  was  of  opinion  that  this  passage  presented  no  dif¬ 
ficulty,  but  afforded  a  clear  sense?  If  so,  it  cannot  have 
conveyed  to  him  any  one  of  the  three  main  meanings  given 
above. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  much,  if  not  all,  of  our  difficulty 
in  solving  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  assume,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  evidence  and  probability,  that  “Jehovah”  (Yah- 
weh)  is  another  form  of  the  name  “  Jah,”  and  that  the 
Tetragrammaton,  wherever  it  occurs  previous  to  Ex.  vi.  3, 
should  be  read  (Yahweh)  “  Jehovah.”  Why  not  read  it 
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punctuate  or  nin;,  not  nin;,  Ydhuh  or  Yahdh 
not  Yahweh)  ? 

To  make  my  meaning  clear  and  to  support  this  suggestion 
I  have  (1)  to  show  that  such  a  form  of  the  name  which  we 
know  as  Jah(i.e.  Yah,  Ps.  Ixviii.  5,  etc.),  i.e.  Ydhu,  actu¬ 
ally  existed;  and  (2)  to  prove  that  this  name  Jah  is  not,  as 
commonly  supposed,  a  shortened  ^  form  of  Yahweh,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  completely  different  word,  having  probably 
no  etymological  affinity  with  the  latter. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  we  are  justified  in  reading  “Jah”  for 
“Jehovah”  {Ydhu  or  Ydhuh  for  Yahweh)  in  Genesis,  the 
contradiction  between,  e.g.,  Gen.  iv.  26  and  Ex.  vi.  3,  van¬ 
ishes,  as  also  the  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  name  of 
Moses’  mother,  ]ochtht6.{Ydkehed=Ydhu-\-Kebed).  But  are 
we  justified  in  doing  so,  and  in  differentiating  “  Jah  ”  from 
“Jehovah”  as  a  name  of  the  Supreme  Being? 

1.  That  Jah  (Ydh)  had  an  earlier  form  from  Ydhu  (tm) 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  this  form  of  the  word  occurs  *  as 
the  final  element  in  such  names  as  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah,  Ge- 
mariah,  which  are  often  actually  written  Hizqiyyd/tii  (or 
YehizqiyydM  or,  in  Assyrian,  Hazaqta’u),  Yirm^yaAu,  and 
G®mar-yd/iM.  Similarly,  with  the  change  of  d  to  Shewa  in 
the  first  syllable,  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of 
accentuation,  the  same  word  occurs  as  the  first  element  in 
very  many  names,  such  as  Jeho2A\a.z  (Y^ho-ahaz  for  Y^hu- 
ahaz).  The  shortened  form  of  such  names  (Joahaz=Y6- 

ahaz)  is  due  to  an  attempt  made  by  a  certain  Jewish  school 

^  In  an  article  entitled  “  The  Divine  Name  Jah,”  in  the  Churdi- 
man  of  February,  1910,  I  have  tried  to  show  the  unlikelihood  of  t 
Divine  Name  like  “  Yahweh  ”  being  shortened. 

*  In  the  Aramaic  Elephantine  papyri,  the  Name  occurs  sep¬ 
arately,  and  should  be  read  YAha. 
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of  redactors  of  the  text  to  guard  against  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Divine  Name.^ 

2.  Even  if  the  form  Yahii  did  not  actually  occur  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  it  would  still  be  evident  that  it  once  existed. 
For  all  Semitic  scholars  are  aware  that  the  nominative  singu¬ 
lar  masculine  of  all  regular  Semitic  nouns  at  one  time  had 
the  termination  -um,  found  in  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions  (cf. 
Arabic -un).  The  form  Yahum^  is  thought  to  have  been 
found  in  the  name  Yahum-ili,  belonging  to  a  man  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Abraham,  though  some  dispute  this.  But  it  must 
have  been  the  original  nominatival  form.  The  final  m  was 
early  lost  in  Assyrian  as  well  as  in  Hebrew,  leaving  the  ter¬ 
mination  -ti,  which  in  the  few  words  that  still  retain  it  in 
Genesis  (e.g.  in  Gen.  i.  24)  has  been  changed  by  the 

Massoretes  into  -d. 

Now  it  is  granted  that  the  matres  lectionis  'iriN  in  Hebrew 
came  into  use  as  vowels,  or  as  substitutes  for  vowels,  only 
comparatively  late.  Before  Vav  was  so  used.  He  final  quies¬ 
cent  was  the  only  means  of  showing  that  a  word  ended  in  a 
vowel  sound.  This  method  of  indicating  the  sound  of  o  final 
persists  in  a  few  Hebrew  grammatical  forms  (cf.  Sh^ldmdh,' 
for  Sh^ldmd,  Solomon).  In  early  days,  therefore, 
Yahu  must  have  been  written  nn\  When  Vdv  became  ad¬ 
mitted  into  use  as  a  vowel  sig^,®  Yahu  would  be  written  ni>T, 
‘Ginsburg,  Introduction,  p.  369, 

’Sayce,  Keligions  of  Babylonia  and  Assj’ria,  p.  484,  who  refers 
also  to  Hommel. 

*In  the  construct  state:  cf.  the  construct  forms  o6u,  akh<i,  fH, 
dhU,  which  still  survive  in  Arabic. 

*Of  course  another  possible  explanation  might  be  given  of  n— 
for  the  pronominal  S — • 

‘Glnsburg  (Introd.,  pp.  137,  138)  quotes  .Tehudah  Chayug  and 
Ibn  Ezra  as  stating  that  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  matres 
lectionis  w’as  always  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  scribes.  After 
Vol.  LXX.  No.  280.  4 
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and  would  then  become  indistinguishable  in  form  from 
Yahweh. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  unlikely  that,  throughout  Genesis  and 
lip  to  Ex.  vi.  2,  wherever  the  Tetragranimaton  occurs,  it 
should  be  read  Yahu  (“Jah”),  and  not  Yahweh  (“Jeho¬ 
vah  ”).  The  fact  that  the  form  Jah  itself  occurs  very  rarely 
indeed  in  the  Pentateuch  (though  it  does  occur  in,  e.g.,  Ex. 
XV.  2  and  in  the  Eastern  reading  of  Ex.  xvii.  16)  supports 
this  conjecture. 

If  we  accept  it,  there  vanishes  the  difficulty  which,  as  Well- 
hausen  points  out,  is  involved  in  the  idea  that  Moses,  when 
presenting  himself  to  Israel  in  Egypt  as  sent  by  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  fancied  he  could  prove {  ?)  this  by  calling  God 
by  a  hitherto  unknown  Name.  Then  Ex.  iii.  15  would  run: 
“  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Jah 
{Yahu),  the  God  of  your  fathers,  .  .  .  hath  sent  me  unto  you.” 
The  context  in  this  and  in  the  next  verse  shows  clearly  that 
the  name  of  God  there  mentioned  was  supposed  to  be  already 
well  known  to  Israel  and  to  have  been  known  to  the  patri¬ 
archs.^  According  to  Ex.  vi.  3,  the  name  Yahweh  was  not 
so  known. 

It  still  remains  to  be  shown  that  Jah  {Yahu)  is  not  a  mere 
contraction  of  Yahweh,  but  etymologically  a  different  name 
altogether.  This  seems  clear  from  Isa.  xxvi.  4:  “  Trust  ye 
in  Jehovah  forever:  for  in  Jah  Jehovah  (Yah  Yahweh)  is 
the  Rock  of  Ages  ”  (cf.  Isa.  xii.  2,  where  the  two  names 
occur  together  again).  If  “  Jah”  were  but  an  apocopated 
form  of  Jehovah,  the  use  of  them  both  in  the  same  verse,  one 

Kiving  instances  in  the  case  of  Aleph  and  H€,  Ginsbnrg  addi: 
“  Far  more  arbitrary  Is  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  letter  Fw 
as  a  vowel  sign  in  the  middle  of  a  word"  (p.  148). 

*The  names  of  Joohebed  and  Moriah  support  this  view. 
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following  the  other,  would  be  unmeaning,  and  would  spoil 
the  melody  of  the  passage. 

Another  fact  which  points  to  the  same  conclusion  is  that, 
in  Hebrew,  “  Yah  well  does  not  enter  into  combination  ‘ 
with  other  words  to  form  proper  names ;  whereas  “  Yah  ” 
(Yahu)  does.  Possibly  one  reason  of  this  was  that  “Yah” 
was  a  far  older  name  than  Yahweh. 

We  may  state  the  case  thus: — 

From  Enosh’s  time  (Gen.  iv.  26)  God  was  known  as  Yah 
{Yahu),  and  under  that  name  (as  well  as  by  certain  other 
titles)  he  was  worshiped  by  the  patriarchs.  Accordingly  he 
commanded  Moses  (Ex.  iii.^  15,  16)  to  call  him  by  that 
name  in  speaking  as  his  messenger  to  Israel  in  Egypt.  After¬ 
wards  when  this  had  been  done,  and  when  Moses  was  in 
Egypt,  acting  as  their  instructor,  God  gave  Moses  another 
revelation  of  Himself,  slightly  modifying  the  name  and,  as  it 
were,  paraphrasing  it,  by  turning  “  Yahu  ”  into  “  Yahweh,” 
or  rather  by  permitting  the  latter  word  to  be  used  as  repre¬ 
senting  one  aspect  of  the  meaning  which  should  be  attached 
to  the  ancient  name  Yahu.  Preparation  for  this  was  made 
by  the  statements  “  I  am  that  I  am  ”  and  “  I  Am  hath  sent 
me  to  you”  (Ex.  Hi.  14),  and  by  the  explanation  that  “I 
Am”  was  Jah(Yahu)  in  the  following  verse.  Thus  “Yah¬ 
weh  ”  was  not  to  supersede  Yahu  as  a  name  (Ex.  iii.  15,  16), 
but  to  explain  it. 

Exodus  iii.  14  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  God  as 
(LXX)  would  be  spoken  of  as  Yihyeh,  not  as  Yahweh.  But 
the  former  would  have  been  an  entirely  new  name;  whereas 
the  latter  was,  in  form,  a  modification  of  Yahu  (changing 

*  Id  the  Captivity  times,  as  Sayce  points  out,  Yahweh  is 
found  in  Hebrew  names  in  Babylon  (e.g.  Gamar-Ya’aica,  Ya'tnca- 
natann). 

‘Needless  to  say,  we  do  not  take  this  as  a  doublet  of  Ex.  vi.  3. 
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into  rnn'J.  Another  reason  for  the  preference  being 
given  to  “  Yahweh  ”  was  perhaps  that  there  was  a  religious 
value  in  the  archaic  form,  for  the  ancient  root  was  hdwah^ 
not  myall,  and  the  ancient,  “Arabicized,”  “  form  of  the  aorist. 
Yahweh,  was  very  archaic.  With  the  modification  of  “  Yahu” 
into  “  Yahweh,”  we  may  compare  the  change  of  Abram  into 
Abraham  and  of  Sarai  into  Sarah, 

If  we  ask.  What  was  the  reason  for  modifying  or  para¬ 
phrasing  “Yahu”  into  “Yahweh”?  two  good  hypotheses 
present  themselves.  One  is  that  “  Yahu  ”  had  ceased  to  be 
understood,  and  hence  had  become  a  merely  arbitrary  and 
unmeaning  appellation,  and,  as  such,  was  destitute  of  value 
as  a  revelation  of  God’s  Nature.  The  second  reason  is  that, 
considering  how  prone  the  Israelites  then  were  to  idolatry 
and  the  strong  influence  which  generations  of  contact  with 
Egyptian  religion  and  civilization  must  have  had  upon  them, 
there  was  very  great  danger  lest  they  should  explain  “  Yahu  ” 
to  themselves  as  identical  with  the  Egy^ptian  Tahu  (=Coptic 
loh),  the  moon-god,  who  is  sometimes  identified*  with 
Osiris,  by  far  the  most  popular  deity  in  Egypt.  The  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  golden  calf  and  of  those  made  by  Jeroboam,  in 
each  case  as  symbols  of  Jehovah,  (i.e.  of  Yahu)  show  how 
great  this  danger  was.  If  the  old  name  (Yahu)  Jah  were 

‘  Where  Hebrew  ha.s  //  in  roots.  Arabic  has  xc,  the  older  form, 

*  In  the  Semitic  tongues  the  preformative  of  the  Aorist  Qal  was 
originally  ya,  as  it  still  is  in  iiterary  Arabic;  whereas  in  Hebrew 
it  has  sunk  to  yi,  as  often  in  modern  Arabic  dialects.  Hommel 
gives  reason  to  think  that  Abraham’s  ancestors  came  from  South 
Arabia  with  the  conquerors  who  founded  the  Hammurabi  dynasty. 
The  reverential  effect  of  the  ancient  form  of  a  language,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  modem  and  colloquial,  is  felt  when  we  compare  our 
Authorized  Version  with  a  colloquial  one. 

*  See  Lamentations  of  Isis  and  Nephthys,  iv.  3.  Properly  the 
Egyptian  word  should  be  transliterated  ^njT,  but  the  ‘Ayin  was 
only  slightly  pronounced. 
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to  be  retained  at  all  (as  it  evidently  must  be  and  was),  and  if 
no  word  remained  ^  in  Hebrew  which  would  suggest  to  the 
people  at  large  the  original  signification  of  that  name,  it  was 
evidently  desirable  to  paraphrase  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
guard  against  danger  and  to  reveal  something  of  the  cove- 
nant-God  of  Israel.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  para¬ 
phrase  in  Ex.  vi.  3. 

As  a  solution  of  the  problem  raised  by  Ex.  vi.  3,  therefore, 
I  offer,  with  all  deference,  the  hypothesis  that,  in  Genesis 
and  Ex.  i.-vi.  2,  wherever  the  Tetragrammaton  occurs,  it  was 
intended  to  be  read  Yahu  or  Yahuh  (i.e.  Jah),  not  Yahweh. 
The  theory  is  at  least  simple,  it  requires  no  change  in  the 
text,  and  it  seems  to  remove  some  of  the  main  difficulties 
which  the  explanations  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
do  not  take  away. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  can  find  the  root  of 
Yahu  in  any  Semitic  language,  if  we  consider  it  etymologic¬ 
ally  distinct  from  Yahweh.  We  should  be  inclined  to  seek 
for  the  root  in  some  Semitic  tongue  connected  with  the  south 
of  Arabia,  for  reasons  already  given.  The  chief  South- 
Semitic  tongues  are  Himyaritic  and  Ethiopic.  Of  the  former 
we  know  very  few  words,  whereas  we  possess  a  large  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  Ethiopic.  In  this  latter  tongue  the  root  yaw^ha  occurs, 
meaning  “  to  be  kind,  clement,  merciful,  upright.”  ^  From  it 
comes  the  adjective  yawdh,  “  gentle,  kind,  upright,  merciful.” 
Now,  if  this  root  existed  in  Hebrew,  it  would  be  written  nv, 
and  its  present  participle  Qal  (in  accordance  with  the  para¬ 
digm  of  verbs  with  Vdv  medial  ) would  be  (Yah).  This 
with  the  old  nominative  masculine  ending  would  be  Yahum, 

‘As  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  its  root  (if  it  be  not  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  yahweh)  does  not  exist  in  Biblical  Hebrew. 

‘Dlllmann,  Lexicon  Linguse  iEthiopicce,  s.v. 
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and  then  Yahu,  since  the  games  in  that  class  of  participles 
is  invariable.  Hence  Yahu  (Jah)  would  originally  mean 
“  kind,  merciful,”  etc.  This  meaning  exactly  agrees  with 
what  we  read  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7 :  “  The  Lord,  the  Lord,  a 
God  full  of  compassion  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and 
plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth,”  etc.  If  instead  of  reading 
the  Tetragrammaton  here  twice  over  “  Yahweh,”  we  read 

Yahu,  Yahweh,"  etc.,  the  sense  will  be  better,  there  will  be 
no  repetition,  and  it  will  agree  with  the  later  “  Yah  Yahweh  ” 
of  Isa.  xii.  2  and  xxvi.  4,  thus  supporting  our  proposal  to 
read  Yahu,  instead  of  Yahweh,  in  Genesis  and  as  far  a.s 
Ex.  vi.  2. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  asked.  Why  should  we  not  every¬ 
where  alike  read  Yahu(h),  and  never  Yahweh,  even  though 
this  would  leave  unsolved  the  problem  raised  by  Ex.  vi.  3? 
In  answer  we  may  say  that  the  occurrence  of  the  Jewish 
names  Gamar-ya’awa  and  Fa’awa-nanatu  in  the  Babylonian 
contract  tablets  of  the  time  of  the  Captivity  shows  that,  at 
least  at  that  time,  the  name  Yahweh  (or  Yahaweh)  existed. 
Later  we  find  Theodoret  and  Epiphanius  writing  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  thus  ’Ia/9e,  which  is  equivalent  to  “  Yahweh.”  We 
can  no  more  infer,  however,  that  “  Yahweh  ”  originated  in 
the  Captivity  than  that  it  was  invented  in  Theodoret’s  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Divine  Name  in  the  form 
Yahu  is  still  preserved  in  Arabic,  though  the  popular  idea  is 
that  it  is  formed  of  the  interjection  yd,  ”  O,”  and  the  pronoun 
hua,  “  he.”  But  this  is  irrrijossible.  The  Creed  of  the  Ansa- 
riyyah  sect  runs  thus:  Yahu,  Yahu,  yd  man  Id  yaUamu  md  hua 
illd  hua,  “  Jah,  Jah,  the  one  of  whom  nobody  knows  what 
he  is  except  Himself.” 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE 
OF  ST.  PETER. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  CHANCELLOR  J.  J.  LIAS, 

Hayward’s  heath,  England. 

The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  St.  Peter’s  Second 
Epistle  has  long  been  discussed.  In  ancient  times,  as  well 
as  our  own,  that  genuineness  has  been  disputed.  Since  the 
advent  of  a  succession  of  critics  of  various  schools  in  Ger¬ 
many  who  have  revived  the  question  of  the  canon  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  on  modem  lines,  a  lively  discussion  has  been  carried  on, 
and  arguments  more  or  less  cogent  have  been  adduced  on 
both  sides.  Of  late,  as  we  all  know,  a  school  of  critics  has 
arisen  that  refuses  to  discuss  such  questions  at  all.  The  point 
at  issue  is  declared  to  be  already  settled  by  the  “  final  and  irre¬ 
versible  conclusions  of  modern  scientific  criticism  ”  (as  if  any 
conclusions  of  science,  until  they  have  been  fully  tested  by 
comparison  with  established  facts,  can  be  regarded  as  set¬ 
tled)  ;  and  if  any  one  presumes  to  question  those  conclusions, 
he  is  annihilated  by  a  supercilious  stare,  or  reduced  to  silence 
by  a  smile  of  haughty  contempt.  Nevertheless,  the  last  Ger¬ 
man  critic,  Theodor  Zahn,  not  less  thoroughly  equipped  for 
his  task  than  those  of  his  nation  who  have  gone  before  him, 
has  decided  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  and 
largely  on  the  ground,  on  which  the  writer  of  these  lines  may 
claim  to  have  anticipated  him,  that  the  Christian  church  in  its 
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early  days  was  hardly  likely  to  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a 
deliberate  forgery.^ 

It  may  be  thought  impossible  to  say  anything  new  on  so 
hackneyed  a  subject.  But  a  line  of  argument  has  occurred  to 
the  writer,  based  on  a  fact  which  has  been  observed  by  others 
beside  himself,  that  the  construction  of  the  sentences  in  First 
Peter,  Second  Peter,  and  Jude  is  unlike  that  in  any  other  book 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  these  peculiarities  of  con¬ 
struction  are  common  to  the  three  writers.  The  argument 
from  the  use  of  particular  words  in  First  Peter  and  Second 
Peter  has  been  somewhat  too  readily  abandoned,  in  face  of 
the  facts  that  both  of  these  Epistles  lay  great  stress  on  the 
argument  from  prophecy,  and  that  both  Epistles  appeal  to  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  Apostle.^  But  the  point  that  I 
shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate  is,  that  the  order  of  the  words 
in  various  sentences  is  (1)  more  disturbed,  and  (2)  more 
involved,  in  these  three  Epistles,  than  in  any  other  New  Tes¬ 
tament  writer.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Second  Peter 
and  Jude  have  generally  been  regarded  as  having  a  close 
connection  with  each  other. 

The  order  of  the  words  usual  in  New  Testament  Greek  is 
the  same  as  in  English.  Taking  no  account  of  particles,  the 
noun  usually  comes  first,  with  such  words  as  depend  upon  it, 
then  the  verb,  then  the  words  in  various  ways  dependent  upon 
the  verb,  and  on  one  another.  This  order  of  words  is  seldom 
departed  from  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John,  and  in 
the  Apocalypse.®  Yet  if  (and  the  same  thing  is  common  in 

‘Principles  of  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  198. 

*  See  1  Peter  i.  10,  11 ;  2  Peter  i.  19-21 ;  1  Peter  v.  1 ;  2  Peter 
i.  14,  17,  18;  cf.  John  xxl.  18. 

*  It  is  obvious  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  this  suggests  St  John's 
authorship  of  the  Apocalypse.  All  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Luke,  were  Jews. 
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English)  it  is  desired  to  lay  emphasis  on  any  particular  word, 
it  is  invariably  removed  from  its  ordinary  place  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  It  is  needless  to  give  instances  of  this.  Every  reader 
of  the  Greek  Testament  is  familiar  with  it.  Then  at  times 
the  genitive  or  other  case  dependent  on  a  noun,  as  well  as 
the  article  belonging  to  it,  is  placed  between  the  article  and 
the  governing  noun  in  agreement  with  it.  So  we  have  in 
Heb.  vi.  1 :  “  Therefore  leaving  the  of  the  beginning  of  Christ 
discourse.”  ^  In  verse  7  we  have  a  more  involved  construc¬ 
tion  :  ”  For  land  which  drinketh  the  upon  it  coming  often¬ 
times  rain.”  I  quote  the  Epistle  which  is  supposed  to  be 
written  in  the  best  Greek.  I  confine  myself  to  the  Epistles, 
because  in  narrative  such  inversions  of  the  order  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  St.  Paul  makes  considerable  use  of  the  in¬ 
version  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  In  his  later  Epistles  he 
makes  more  use  of  the  insertion  of  the  dependent  genitive 
between  the  article  and  the  word  in  apposition  to  it,  than  in 
his  earlier  Epistles.^  In  St.  James  the  inversion  for  emphasis 
is  not  very  frequent.  There  are  instances  of  the  insertion  of 
dependent  words  between  the  article  and  the  substantive  in 
iii.  9;  iv.  14.  St.  John,  I  believe,  has  but  one  instance  of  the 
latter,  and  not  many  of  the  inversion  for  emphasis.  Instances 
of  more  complicated  construction  of  sentences  in  these  writers 
are  very  few  indeed. 

If  we  turn  to  the  three  Epistles  mentioned  above,  consid¬ 
erable  harshness  of  construction  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  com¬ 
mon.  It  makes  the  Epistles  very  difficult  to  translate.  Not 
only  are  the  inversions  for  emphasis  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
dependent  genitive  between  the  article  and  the  governing 

‘I  have  been  requested  to  avoid  the  use  of  Greek  characters. 
I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  make  my  meaning  Intelligibie  in  English. 
*See  Eph.  i.  15;  iii.  9,  19;  iv.  24,  etc.;  Phil.  i.  29;  it  12,  etc. 
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noun  very  common,  but  inversions  of  a  far  more  unusual 
character  are  found  very  frequently  in  them  all.  I  proceed 
to  enumerate  them. 

FIRST  PETER. 

In  First  Peter  i.,  such  constructions  as  “  those  in  the  power 
of  God  guarded”  (ver.  5)  and  “of  you  the  faith”  (instead 
of  “the  faith  of  you,”  i.e.  your  faith,  ver.  7)  are  very  com¬ 
mon  indeed.  In  verse  11  we  have  “  the  in  them  Spirit  of 
Christ,  testifying  beforehand.”  This  construction  is  as  unusual 
in  New  Testament  Greek  as  in  English.^  In  verse  14  we 
have  “  to  the  former  in  your  ignorance  lusts.”  In  verse  15 
the  verb  is  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  as  it  would  usually  be  in 
Latin  and  German.  Placing  a  dependent  genitive  between 
the  definite  article  and  the  governing  noun  is  common  in  Ger¬ 
man,  but  impossible  in  Latin,  as  that  language  has  no  definite 
article.  In  verse  17  we  have  the  curious  construction,  “in 
fear  the  of  your  sojourning  time  have  your  conversation.” 
In  verse  18  we  have  “from  the  vain  of  you  conversation”; 
in  verse  19,  “  but  by  the  precious  blood  as  of  a  lamb  blameless 
and  unspotted  Christ.”  In  ii.  12  we  find  “  your  conversation 
among  the  Gentiles  having  good  ” ;  in  verse  16,  “  and  not  as 
a  cloak  having  of  wickedness  the  freedom  ” ;  in  verse  18, 
“  Being  subject  [St.  Peter,  by  the  way,  seems  fond  of  the 
participial  construction]  in  all  fear  to  your  masters  ”;  in  verse 
19,  “  For  this  is  a  grace,  if  for  conscience  of  God  bears  any 
one  griefs,  suffering  unrighteously.”  He  is  also  very  fond  of 
putting  the  verb  at  the  end,  as  in  verse  20.  In  verse  24  we 
have  “  who  our  sins  himself  offered  up  ”  (or  “bear”). 

In  chapter  iii.  we  have  such  constructions  as  “  through  the 
of  the  women  conversation  without  word  will  be  gained  over  ” 

‘  Note  that  the  word  translated  “  testifying  beforehand  ”  agrees, 
not  with  “  Christ,”  but  with  “  the  ”  and  ”  Spirit.” 
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(ver.  1);  “regarding  the  in  fear  your  pure  conversation” 
(ver.  2) ;  “Of  whom  let  there  be  not  the  without  of  braiding 
of  hair  and  putting  round  of  golden  [ornaments]  or  the  rob¬ 
ing  of  garments  order”  (or  “adornment,”  ver.  3);  “the 
hidden  of  the  heart  man  ”  (ver.  4)  ;  ’*  The  men  likewise, 
dwelling  according  to  knowledge  as  with  the  weaker  vessel 
—  the  female  [one]  ”  (ver.  7)  ;  “Ready  ever  for  defense  to 
everyone  who  asketh  you  a  discourse”  (ver.  15);  “That  in 
what  they  speak  against  [you]  may  be  put  to  shame  those 
who  accuse  your  good  in  Christ  conversation  ”  (ver.  16)  ; 
“In  whom  [or  “in  which”]  also  to  the  in  prison  spirits 
having  gone  he  preached  ”  (ver.  19)  ;  “  Which  also  you  an 
antitype  now  saveth  baptism  ”  (ver.  21). 

Chapter  iv.  contains  even  more  surprising  constructions: 
“  that  no  longer  of  men  to  the  desires  but  to  the  will  of  God 
the  rest  in  flesh  to  live  time  ”  (ver.  2)  ;  “in  which  they  esteem 
it  strange  not  running  you  unto  the  same  of  the  of  riot  ex¬ 
cess  speaking  evil  ”  (ver.  4)  ;  “  Before  all  the  unto  yourselves 
love  earnest  having  ”  (ver.  8)  ;  “  Think  it  not  strange  at  the 
in  you  burning  to  temptation  to  you  happening”  (ver.  12); 
“because  the  of  the  glory  and  the  of  God  spirit  on  you  rest- 
eth”  (ver.  14). 

In  chapter  v.  we  have:  “The  also  of  the  coming  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  glory  sharer”  (ver.  1);  “the  unfading  of  the  glory 
crown  ”  (ver.  4)  ;  “  knowing  the  same  things  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  which  in  the  world  of  you  brotherhood  to  be  perfected  ” 
(ver.  9)  ;  “  Who  hath  called  you  unto  the  eternal  of  him 
glory  in  Christ”  (ver.  10). 

SECOND  PETER. 

We  come  now  to  the  Second  Epistle.  This  is  addressed 
“  to  those  equally  valuable  to  us  obtaining  faith  ”  ( ver.  1 ) . 
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In  verse  10  the  faithful  are  exhorted  to  “  give  diligence 
sure  of  you  calling  and  election  to  make.”  In  verse  15  St 
Peter  says  that  he  “gives  diligence  moreover  each  of  you 
to  have  you  after  my  departure  the  of  these  things  memory 
to  make,”  and  proceeds  “  for  not  by  means  of  sophisticated 
fables  having  followed  out  did  we  make  known  to  you  the  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  power  and  presence”  (ver.  16).  In 
verse  17,  “  for  having  received  from  God  the  Father  honor 
and  glory  a  voice  having  come  to  him  such  from  the  ma¬ 
jestic  glory,”  the  position  of  the  word  “  such  ”  is  most  un¬ 
usual,  even  with  St.  Peter.  Verse  19  is  curiously  arranged: 

“  We  have  more  sure  the  prophetical  utterance.”  Chap¬ 
ter  ii.  3  has  “  and  in  covetousness  with  manufactured  [or  “  art¬ 
fully  contrived  ”]  words  of  you  they  make  merchandise.”  In 
verse  5  there  is  “  but  the  eighth  Noe  of  righteousness  herald 
he  preserved.”  In  verse  6  we  find  “  and  cities  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  having  laid  in  ashes  to  a  catastrophe  he  con¬ 
demned,  an  example  of  those  about  to  become  ungodly  having 
appointed  them  ” ;  in  verse  7,  “  and  righteous  Lot,  wearied 
out  by  the  of  the  lawless  in  lasciviousness  conversation,  he 
rescued.”  Verse  8  is  a  hardly  less  involved  instance  of  the 
same  kind  of  arrangement.  Verse  9  is  similar.  In  verse  10 
we  have  “  especially  those  after  flesh  in  desire  of  defilement 
going,  and  despising  lordship  ” ;  verse  12,  “  but  these  as  rea¬ 
sonless  living  beings  having  become  natural  unto  capture  and 
corruption.” '  The  whole  chapter  is  full  of  inversions  which 
elsewhere  are  rare,  and  where  emphasis  hardly  seems  to  be 
needed.  I  will  mention  only  two  more :  “  from  the  having 
been  delivered  to  them  holy  command”  (ver.  21),  and  “the 
of  the  true  proverb,”  the  proverb  itself  following. 

Chapter  iii.  has :  “  I  stir  up  of  you  in  remembrance  the 
»Cf.  Jude  16. 
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pure  understanding”  (ver.  1);  “and  the  of  your  apostles 
commandment  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour”  (ver.  2).  The 
chapter  contains  several  other  instances  of  placing  the  de¬ 
pendent  genitive  and  its  article  between  the  article  and  the 
noun  in  dependence  upon  it.  As  already  stated,  that  con¬ 
struction  is  elsewhere  somewhat  uncommon. 

JUDE. 

The  sentences  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  are  less  involved. 
Nevertheless,  in  an  Epistle  of  one  chapter  the  following  pre¬ 
sent  themselves :  “  to  the  in  God  the  Father  beloved  and 
by  Jesus  Christ  preserved  called  [ones]”  (ver.  1).  In  verse 
3  the  “  called  ”  are  exhorted  to  strive  earnestly  “  for  the  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  faith.”  In  verse  5  they  are  reminded 
that  “  Lord  people  from  the  land  of  Egypt  having  saved,  the 
.second  time  those  who  believed  not  destroyed.”  And  “  the 
angels  [he  proceeds  in  ver.  6]  who  did  not  keep  their  own 
order,  but  left  their  own  household  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day  in  chains  eternal  hath  under  darkness  he  kept.” 
In  verse  12  there  is  the  curious  construction,  “  trees  with 
autumnal  [i.e.  more  or  less  decayed]  fruit,  without  fruit, 
twice  dead,  rooted  up.”  Verse  15  may  be  noted  for  a  curious 
use  of  the  word  aaefiem  and  its  derivatives.^  Verse  18  tells 
us  that  “  in  the  last  of  the  time  shall  be  mockers  according  to 
their  own  lusts  going  of  ungodly  things  ”  (ungodliness,  R.V.). 
Besides  a  considerable  tendency  throughout  to  put  the  verb 
at  or  near  the  end,  instead  of  the  beginning,  of  a  sentence, 
in  verse  23  we  have  “  hating  also  the  from  the  flesh  spotted 
garment.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Greek  of  these  three  Epistles  has 
a  peculiar  character  of  its  own.  Future  research  may  be  able 
»Cf.  2  Peter  iil.  3. 
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to  locate  this  singular  form  of  the  Greek  of  the  apostolic  age 
I  cannot  undertake  the  task.  But  I  have  observed  that  the 
same  difference  exists  between  the  Greek  of  one  Father  and 
another,  though  whether  that  is  a  matter  of  locality  or  not 
I  am  unable  to  say.  But  it  seems  probable  that  Alexandrian, 
Asiatic,  and  Palestinian  Greek  may  be  found  to  have  their 
specific  differences,  and  that  now  attention  has  been  called 

m 

to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  not 
simply  Hebraistic,  but  a  form  of  a  language  which  was 
widely  spoken  in  the  apostolic  era,  the  various  dialects  and 
styles  of  this  widespread  form  of  Greek  may  eventually  at¬ 
tract  as  much  attention  as  those  of  ancient  Greece.  My 
humbler  task  has  bq/en  to  direct  attention  to  the  phenomena 
presented  by  these  three  Epistles,  and  to  hope  that  it  may 
henceforth  be  found  a  factor  in  the  question  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Second  Epistle  ascribed  to  the  leader  of  the 
apostolic  band. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

SOME  EVIDENCES  OF  ARYO-SEMITIC  KINSHIP. 

BY  PROFESSOR  ALLISON  EMERY  DRAKE,  PH.D. 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  divided  by  philologists  into 
two  families,  the  Aryan  (Indo-European)  and  the  Scythian 
(Ural-Altaic).  The  latter  includes  Lappish,  Finnish,  Hun¬ 
garian,  Turkish,  and  Basque,  which  last  is  the  language  of 
some  600,000  people  living  around  and  back  from  the  angle 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  Aryan  family  of  languages  extends  geographically 
from  Iceland  to  India,  not  to  speak  of  the  continents  seized 
and  peopled  by  Aryan  stock  within  the  last  four  hundred 
years ;  and  it  has  been  classified  into  some  ten  or  twelve  groups. 
The  original  home  of  the  Aryan  family  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  and  varied  conjecture  by  scholars.  The  question  is 
still  sub  judice,  as  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  so  long  as  the 
Aryan  peoples  are  viewed  by  philologists  as  autochthonous,  or 
fundamentally  unrelated  by  speech  to  any  other  peoples.  Phi- 
lolc^sts  are  extremely  pessimistic  regarding  any  question  of 
possible  kinship  of  the  .\ryan  languages  with  any  others.  It 
is,  moreover,  assumed  that,  after  all  the  thorough  examina¬ 
tions  made  with  a  view  to  connecting  the  Aryan  languages 
with  others,  if  any  such  kinship  ever  existed,  all  traces  of  it 
have  in  the  lapse  of  ages  been  mutilated  past  possible  recog¬ 
nition;  and  that  it  is  therefore  futile  at  this  late  date  to 
search  for  such  traces.  But  so  much  depends  upon  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  the  acquired  equipment  of  the  investigators  in  such 
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matters  that  such  assumptions  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  unsci¬ 
entific. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  some  evidences 
(hitherto  presented  by  no  other  writer)  showing  that  the 
Aryan  languages  are  fundamentally  Semitic.  I  am  pleased 
to  liken  the  languages  of  Europe,  not  to  so  many  pieces  of 
stalagmite  formed  by  chemical  deposit  in  the  quiet  of  some 
subterranean  cavern,  but  rather  to  so  many  pieces  of  breccia 
or  porphyry  or,  perhaps  better  still,  bric-d-brac  relics  taken 
from  the  ashes  of  some  great  urban  conflagration,  and  con¬ 
taining  fragments  of  china  vases,  cups,  dolls,  and  what  not, 
more  or  less  fused  and  cemented  together.  The  propriety  and 
helpfulness  of  this  latter  mode  of  representation  will  appear 
more  fully  as  we  proceed. 

Let  us  consider  the  Latin  phrase  frater  Ciceronis.  The 
most  elementary  books  on  Latin  tell  us  that  the  phrase  may 
also  be  written  Ciceronis  frater;  but  exhaustive  treatises  on 
Latin  grammar  do  not  tell  us  which  is  the  older  way  of  writ¬ 
ing  such  a  phrase.  The  same  is  true  regarding  the  cor¬ 
responding  phrases  in  Greek,  in  Sanskrit,  and  in  other  Aryan 
languages.  The  matter  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  investi¬ 
gation. 

In  Japanese  and  in  Chinese  (Mandarin)  the  order  of  words 
in  such  a  phrase  is  invariably  as  in  Ciceronis  frater.  This 
is  the  regular  Scythian  order  (being  the  invariable  order  in 
Basque  and  in  Turkish).  In  English,  too,  the  genitive  is 
always  prepositive;  that  is,  we  say  Cicero’s  brother  but  can¬ 
not  say  brother  Cicero’s,  though  in  Anglo-Saxon  either  order 
was  permissible  (sunu  Wihstanes,  Beowulf,  2753 ;  IVihstanes 
sunu,  Beowulf,  3077).  The  genitive  is  invariably  prepositive 
in  Swedish  and  in  Dano-Norwegian,  but  may  be  either  pre¬ 
positive  or  postpositive  in  Icelandic,  as  also  in  German  and 
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in  Bohemian.  In  the  Celtic  languages,  however,  the  genitive 
is  invariably  postpositive.  Welsh  lacks  inflection  to  mark 
the  case  of  nouns,  but  places  the  genitive  invariably  after  the 
noun  on  which  it  depends.  The  following  examples  will  help 
to  fix  the  foregoing  statements  in  mind  (see  Gen.  xiv.  12)  : — 

Pbepositiv'e  Genitive. 

(Japanese)  onna  no  tamashii 
(a  woman’s  soul) 
onna  no  fukuso 
(a  woman’s  gar¬ 
ment) 

(Chinese)  Shan  g-tl-tih  e  n- 
huei 

(God’s  grace) 

Shang-ti-tih  shu 
(God’s  book) 

(Finnish)  Abramin  w  e  1  j  e  n 

pojan 

(Abraham’s  broth- 
er’s  son) 

(Hungarian)  az  Abrini  at(t)ya- 
tianak  fijat 

(Basque)  Abranen  anaiaren 

semea 

(Swedish)  Abrams  broders 

son 

(Dano-Norwegian)  Abrams  Bro¬ 
ders  Son 

(German)  Abrams  Bruders 

Sohn 

(Anglo-Saxon)  Abrames  brothor 
sunu 

*My  transliteration  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  as  follows:  1. h 
2.  b,  b*  3.  g,  g*  4.  d,  d=  5.  h-  <>.  v,(u.  w)  7.  z  8.  h»  9.  t  10.  y  11.  k,  k* 
12.1  1.3.  m  14.11  1.3.  s  1(5.  17.  p,  p*  18.  z’  19.  q  20.  r  21.  s*  22.  s* 
23.  t*,  t*. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  number  the  four  gutturals  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence  (h,  h*,  h*,  h*) ;  etc. 

The  order  of  the  words  in  the  phrases  above  quoted  is  fixed 
in  English,  Swedish,  Dano-Norwegian,  Basque,  Welsh,  Gaelic, 
Old  Gaelic,  and  Hebrew.  In  the  following  exhibit,  the  sign  plus 
(-|-)  means  an  invariably  prepositive  genitive,  the  sign  mi- 
Vol.  LXX.  No.  280.  5 


Postpositive  Genitive. 

(Greek)  t6i>  vl6v toO  dSe^ipoS  ''Aj3pafjt, 

(Latin)  fllium  fratris  Abram 

(Bohemian)  syna  bratra  Abra¬ 
mova 

(Welsh)  fab  brawd  Abram 

(Gaelic)  mac  brathar  Abraim 

(Old  Gaelic)  macc  brathar  athar 
(a  father’s  brother’s  son) 
(Thesaurus  Palseohibernicus, 
vol.  ii.  p.  109) 

(Hebrew)  b®en-hah*y  hab(e)- 
ram  * 
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nus  ( — )  means  an  invariably  postpositive  genitive.  The 
sign  plus  or  minus  (±)  and  the  sign  minus  or  plus  (^) 
mean  that  the  genitive  may  be  either  prepositive  or  postposi¬ 
tive,  with  a  preference  for  the  position  indicated  by  the  upper 
sign. 


Position  of  the  Adnominal  Genitive. 


Icelandic 

(±) 


Lappish 

Finnish 

(±) 


Swedish 
(  +  ) 

Dano-Norwegian  Russian 
(  +  ) 

Anglo-Saxon  German 


(±) 

Gaelic  English 
(-)  (  +  ) 

Old  Gaelic  Welsh 
(-)  (-) 
Basque 
(+) 

Latin 
(+or— ) 


(:?) 

Bohemian 

(:p) 

Hungarian 

(±) 

Turkish 
(  +  ) 
Greek 
(-for—) 
Semitic 
(— ) 


Japanese 

(+) 


Chinese 
(  +  ) 


Sanskrit 

(-for—) 


» 

5 

n 


My  interpretation  of  these  phenomena  is  that  the  original 
Aryan  order  was  like  the  Semitic,  but  in  all  but  the  Celtic  lan¬ 
guages  became  more  or  less  modified  through  contact  with 
Scythian. 


The  Aryan  languages,  it  is  well  known,  are  all  sharply  and 
completely  separated  from  Scythian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
through  the  use  of  prepositions  instead  of  postpositions,  and 
in  this  respect  are  in  agreement  with  Semitic,  which  uses  only 
the  preposition.  It  is  likewise  well  known  that  prepositions 
and  postpositions  with  their  objects  were  originally  nouns 
(used  adverbially)  with  dependent  genitives,  the  object  of  a 
preposition  being  a  postpositive  genitive  and  the  object  of 
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Gil 


a  postposition  being  a  prepositive  genitive.  Evidences  of  this 
are  abundant  in  Semitic  and  Scythian  and  are  not  wholly 
lacking  in  Aryan.  Note  the  following  “prepositional  sub¬ 
stantives”  with  dependent  genitives:  irvpo^  (like  fire), 

Sucr}v  vSaro^  (like  water),  opvido^  rpo^rov  (like  a  bird), 
Tov  \<lyov  the  argument’s  sake);  (Latin)  virtutis 

ergo  (on  account  of  valor),  exempli  gratia  (for  example),  in- 
siar  montis  (like  a  mountain),  apis  more  (like  a  bee),  labro- 
rum  tenus  (along  the  lips),  id  temporis  (at  that  time).  Note 
that  these  “  prepositional  substantives  ”  (as  some  grammarians 
call  them)  are  mostly  postpositive.  That,  I  take  it,  is  be¬ 
cause  their  assumption  of  the  nature  of  prepositions  is  recent. 
The  older  prepositions  in  Aryan  are  in  tenor  strictly  preposi¬ 
tive.  For  these  additional  reasons  I  conjecture  again  that 
the  adnominal  genitive  in  primitive  Aryan  was,  as  in  Semitic, 
invariably  postpositive.  In  the  following  exhibit  the  plus  sign 
(-f)  indicates  the  use  of  prepositions,  and  the  minus  sign 
(— )  the  use  of  postpositions. 


Postpositions  and  Pbepositions. 


Icelandic 

Lappish 

(  +  ) 

Finnish 

(— ) 

Swedish 

Japanese 

(  +  ) 

(— ) 

Dano-Norwegian  Russian 

(  +  ) 

(  +  ) 

Anglo-Saxon 

German 

Chinese 

(  +  ) 

(  +  ) 

(— ) 

Gaelic  English  Bohemian 

(  +  )  (-I-) 

(  +  ) 

Old  Gaelic  Welsh 

Hungarian 

(+)  (+) 

(— ) 

Basque 

Turkish 

(— ) 

(— ) 

Latin 

Greek 

Sanskrit 

(  +  ) 

(  +  ) 

(  +  ) 

Semitic 

(  +  ) 

» 

o. 

5 

o 


O 


0 
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The  position  of  a  finite  verb  with  respect  to  its  subject  in 
independent  declarative  propositions  is  worthy  of  our  atten¬ 
tion.  The  subject  ncwninative  in  such  propositions  is  prepos¬ 
itive  in  Japanese  and  in  Chinese,  and  regularly  so  in  Scythian 
as  also  in  the  Aryan  languages  except  Gaelic.  Note  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  verb  in  the  following  Gaelic  declarations; _ 

Is  me  solus  an  t-saoghail  (I  am  the  light  of  the  world). 

Is  tu  Righ  Israel  (thou  art  King  of  Israel). 

Is  cuilean  leomhain  ludah  (Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp). 

Is  da  bhrathair  dheug  slnn  (we  are  two  brethren  ten). 

Is  dee  sibh  (ye  are  gods). 

Is  da  bhrathair  dheug  do  sbeirbhisich  (thy  servants  are  two 
brethren  ten). 

is  magiatcr  insalmso  (this  psalm  is  magister)  (Thes.  Palaeo., 
vol.  i.  p.  85). 

is  briatbar  de  insin  tra  (that  then  is  the  word  of  Clod)  (id., 
i.  70). 

Is  acher  ingaith  innocht  (bitter  is  the  wind  tonight)  (id.,  ii. 
290). 

In  all  these  foregoing  declarations,  the  Gaelic  verb,  as  is 
seen,  stands  first.  This  is  its  invariable  position  with  respect 
to  its  subject.  As  witches  and  specters  cannot  cross  a  living 
stream,  so  the  Gaelic  mind  cannot  bring  itself  to  place  the 
subject  before  the  finite  verb.  If  the  subject  needs  the  em¬ 
phasis  that  might  come  to  it  from  occupying  first  position, 
recourse  is  had  to  pleonasm,  with  apologies  as  it  were,  thus; 
Mise  agus  an  t  At  hair,  is  aon  sinn  (I  and  the  Father,  are  one 
we).  On  the  other  hand,  we  English  (and  other  Aryan  peo¬ 
ples)  have,  as  I  see  it,  been  so  completely  Scythianized  in 
this  matter  that  we  are  unable  to  put  the  finite  verb  first  in 
the  ordinary  declarative  proposition.  If  we  cannot  readily 
make  the  subject  or  some  other  important  word  or  phrase 
precede  the  finite  verb,  we  put  in  first  place  a  meaningless 
expletive,  such  as  there  or  it.  Thus,  we  say,  “  It  is  good  for 
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us  to  be  here”;  for  which  the  Gaelic  has:  Is  maith  dhuinne 
bfteith  an  so  ([it]  is  good  for  us  to  be  here).  Gaelic,  there¬ 
fore,  it  seems  to  me,  has  in  this  matter  resisted  Scythian  in¬ 
fluence  or  been  but  little,  if  at  all,  exposed  to  it.  Doubtless 
the  Welsh  people,  more  widespread  formerly  than  now,  acted 
as  a  breakwater  for  the  Gaels  against  the  westward  rolling 
tides  of  Scythians.  It  should,  moreover,  be  remarked  that 
other  Aryan  languages  show  unmistakable  traces  of  what  I 
conjecture  to  have  been  the  original  order  of  the  finite  verb 
and  its  subject  in  an  Aryan  declarative  proposition.  Thus, 
in  English,  in  Greek,  and  in  Latin,  the  usual  order  of  words 
in  certain  parenthetical  expressions  is  just  like  the  Gaelic 
order  of  the  main  proposition;  that  is,  the  finite  verb  comes 
first.  That  the  order  of  words  in  our  parenthetical  expres¬ 
sions,  when  different  from  the  usual  order  elsewhere,  is  the 
more  primitive  is  more  than  suggested  by  the  fact  that  obso¬ 
lescent  words  survive  longest  in  parenthetical  expressions. 
Witness  quoth  in  English,  inquam  in  Latin,  qS"  (said  he) 
in  Greek,  etc. 

If  now  we  turn  to  Semitic,  we  find  that  “  most  usually  the 
subject  follows  the  verb,”  quite  in  agreement  with  Gaelic, 
except  that,  in  this  matter,  Gaelic  seems  to  have  kept  to  the 
ancient  way  even  more  closely  than  has  Semitic. 

The  reader  should  further  note  that,  alone  of  the  Aryan 
tongues,  Gaelic  has  kept  the  verb  is  distinct  throughout  the 
three  persons  and  the  two  numbers.  English  has  the  form 
is  only  in  the  third  person  singular,  Latin  and  Gothic  only 
in  the  second  person  singular,  etc.  Gaelic,  too,  (and  Welsh) 
has  kept  in  use  the  nominative  singular  me,  which  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  other  Aryan  languages  have  replaced  with  a 
developed  emphatic  ich  or  ego  or  aham,  etc. 

Let  the  reader  now  compare  the  use  of  Gaelic  is  in  the  sen- 
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tences  quoted  above  with  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  yes'  (his*) 
in  the  following  propositions: — 

1.  yes*  l(e)hel  yady  lah‘as-out*  h*immakem  rah*  ([It]  is  in  the 
power  of  my  hand  to  do  you  hurt)  (Gen.  xxxi.  29). 

2.  yes'-ly  rah  (there  is  mucfh  mine)  (Gen.  xxxlli.  9). 

3.  yes*-s*eber  b*(e)miz*(e) rayim(  [there]  (was)  is  corn  in  Egypt) 
(Gen.  xlii.  1,  2). 

4.  yes*  heloh*ym  l(e)yi8*(e)rahel  (God  is  Israel’s)  (i  gam. 
xvii.  46). 

r>.  h*eynayim  yes’  .  .  .  lamou  (eyes  are  .  .  .  theirs)  (Isa.  xliii.  8). 

6.  yes*-t*iq(e)vah*  ([there]  is  hope)  (Jer.  xxxi.  17;  Job  li.  18, 
(xiv.  7)). 

7.  mah*-yes*  t*ah*at*-yad(e)ka  (t\’hat  is  under  thy  hand?) 
(1  Sam.  xxl.  4). 

8.  k*y-him-leh’em  qodes*  yes*  (but  [there]  is  holy  bread) 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  5). 

9.  him-yes*-millyn  (If  [there]  are  wo'rds)  (Job  xxxiil.  32). 

These  Hebrew  quotations,  if  compared  with  the  Gaelic  quo¬ 
tations  above  given,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader  with 
the  close  similarity,  as  to  form,  position,  and  use,  existing 
between  Hebrew  yes'  (his')  and  Gaelic  is,  and  with  the  dis¬ 
crepant  features  of  what  I  am  pleased  to  denominate  Scy- 
thianized  English.  Note  that  Hebrew  yes'  (his')  regularly 
stands  first  in  its  proposition,  except  that  conjunctions,  rela¬ 
tive  pronouns,  and  interrogative  pronouns  precede  it.  In  these 
latter  matters  the  Gaelic  idiom  is  not  essentially  or  noteworth- 
ily  different  from  the  Hebrew.  In  quotations  5  and  8  above 
given,  Hebrew  yes'  is  postpositive.  These  two  instances  are 
the  only  ones  I  have  met  with  in  Biblical  Hebrew  (but  my 
observations  do  not  quite  cover  the  entire  text). 


The  mode  of  naming  the  numbers  from  11  to  19  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  a  subject  not  unimport¬ 
ant  for  our  discussion,  only  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  those 
numbers  are  but  little  used,  and  that  the  manner  of  naming 
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them  is  not  fixed,  among  the  more  barbarous  peoples.  More¬ 
over,  a  fixed  mode  of  naming  those  numbers  can  be  easily 
borrowed  by  a  people  having  no  such  fixed  mode.  Thus,  the 
Japanese  are  known  to  have  borrowed  the  Chinese  mode  of 
naming  the  numbers  from  11  to  19.  For  “  eleven  men,” 
“  twelve  men,”  “  thirteen  men,”  etc.,  the  Chinese  have  expres¬ 
sions  meaning,  literally,  “  ten-one  men,”  “  ten-two  men,” 
“ten-three  men,”  etc.  The  Scythian  mode  is  the  same,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Finns  are,  in  this  matter,  to  be  classed  with  Ar¬ 
yans.  The  Semitic  names  of  the  numbers  from  11  to  19  are 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  Chinese  names,  and  mean,  liter¬ 
ally,  “one-ten,”  “two-ten,”  “three-ten,”  etc.  (Latin  undc- 
cim,  dtwdecim,  tredecim,  etc.).  The  following  exhibit  will 
be  instructive: — 

Numbebs  from  11  to  19. 

Icelandic  Lappish 

(three-ten  men) 

Finnish 

(three-ten  men) 

Swedish  Japanese 

(three-ten  men)  (ten-three  men) 

Dano-Norwegian  Russian 

(three-ten  men)  (three-on-ten  men) 

Anglo-Saxon  German  Chinese  g 

(three-ten  men)  (three-ten  men)  (ten-three  men)  a 

Gaelic  English  Bohemian  O 

(three  men  ten)  (three-ten  men)  (three-ten  men)  § 

Old  Gaelic  Welsh  Hungarian  o 

(three  men  ten)  (three  men  on  ten)  (ten-three  men) 

Basque  Turkish 

(ten-three  men)  (ten-three  men) 

Latin  Greek  Sanskrit 

(three-ten  men)  ( three-and-ten  men)  (three-ten  men) 

Semitic 

(three-ten  men) 

With  the  exception  of  Finnish,  the  languages  with  which 
we  are  dealing  in  this  paper  are  classified  by  the  foregoing 
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exhibit  virtually  the  same  as  by  the  exhibit  of  postpositions 
and  prepositions;  that  is,  the  Aryan  languages  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Semitic  in  the  matter  of  naming  the  numbers 
from  11  to  19,  as  against  the  Scythian  and  Chinese  (and  Jap¬ 
anese)  mode.  English  eleven  and  twelve  (with  their  Teu¬ 
tonic  cognates)  are  anomalously  formed,  unless,  as  I  think, 
the  -lev-  of  eleven  (as  also  the  -Iv-  of  twelve)  means  “  ten.” 
Note  Hebrew  helep,  meaning  “  thousand  ”  (“  ten  (hun¬ 
dred)”?).  The  Gaelic  mode  of  naming  the  numbers  from 
11  to  19  seems  unlike  any  other,  but  is  really,  I  think,  not 
radically  different  from  the  Semitic  (and  regular  Aryan) 
mode.  Note  here  a  Hebrew  phrase  in  Jer.  xxxii.  9:  s^ib{e)- 
h*ah^  s^{e)qalym  vah^as^arah^  (seven  shekels  and  ten).  I 
conjecture  that  the  Gaelic,  as  also  the  Semitic  (and  regular 
Aryan),  mode  of  saying  “thirteen  men”  was  originally  like 
this :  “  three  men  ten  men.”  Very  naturally,  in  fact  almost 
inevitably,  one  of  the  words  for  “  men  ”  had,  sooner  or  later, 
to  drop  out.  Gaelic  then  simply  dropped  the  second  noun, 
and  her  sister  languages  dropped  the  first.  The  oldest  Gaelic 
records  are  like  the  most  recent  in  this  matter,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotations  show: — 

1.  coic  brot(t)u  deac  (five  points  ten)  (Thes.  Palseo.,  vol.  I. 
pp.  18,  123,  202). 

2.  coic  bliadn(a)i  deac  (five  years  ten)  (id.,  i.  18,  123). 

3.  dimili  deec  (two  thousand  ten  (12,000))  (id.,  i.  600). 

4.  di  huair  deac  (tw'o  hours  ten)  (id.,  ii.  10,  10,  13,  21). 

5.  trimis  deacc  (three  months  ten)  (id.,  ii.  33). 

6.  crist  conadib  napstalaib  deac  (Christ  with  his  two  apostles 
ten)  (id.,  ii.  264). 

7.  -Ill-  parsa  deac  (three  particles  ten)  (id.,  li.  255). 

8.  se  mbliadnae  deac  (six  years  ten)  (id.,  ii.  308). 

There  is  a  remarkable  point  of  agreement  between  Gaelic 
and  Hebrew  in  the  construction  of  the  infinitive  to  express 
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purpose.  In  Hebrew,  infinitives  with  l{e)  prefixed  “serve 
to  express  the  most  varied  ideas  of  purpose  or  aim  ”  (Gesen- 
ius-Kautsch).  In  Gaelic,  le  placed  before  the  infinitive  “  gives 
the  idea  of  intent,  purpose,  to  perform  what  is  expressed  by 
the  verb”  (Bourke’s  College  Irish  Grammar).  Illustrative 
examples  are  very  numerous  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Gaelic, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  (ver. 
^8)  contains  a  long  series  of  infinitives  expressing  purpose. 
Hebrew  here  uses  only  the  preposition  l{e)  with  the  infini¬ 
tives,  but  Gaelic,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  variety,  uses  one 
or  another  of  four  prepositions;  cum,  do,  le,  and  re  (the  last 
two  being  really  the  same  word). 

1.  (Hebrew)  h*et*  lip(e)rouz*  v(e)h‘et*  lib(e)nout*  (a  time  to 
break  down  and  a  time  to  build  up) ; 

(Gaelic)  aimsir  do  leagadh  sios  agus  aimslr  do  chur  suas. 

2.  (Hebrew)  h*et*  l(e)baqqes*  v(e)h*et*  l(e)hab*b*ed  (a  time  to 
get  and  a  time  to  lose) ; 

(Gaelic)  aimsir  le  faghail  agus  aimsir  le  caill. 

Aside  from  this  extraordinary  agreement  between  Gaelic 
and  Hebrew  in  the  use  of  the  preposition  le,  l{e)  with  the 
infinitive  to  express  purpose,  a  circumstance  of  no  little  im¬ 
portance  is  the  interchange  of  Gaelic  le  with  Gaelic  do.  It 
will  be  of  service  to  us  to  recall  this  interchange  a  little 
later  on. 

This  same  preposition  (Hebrew  l{e),  Gaelic  le)  has  an¬ 
other  frequent  use  important  for  the  present  discussion.  In 
our  English  versions  *of  the  Bible  the  last  words  of  the  tenth 
commandment  (Ex.  xx.  17)  are;  nor  anything  that  is  thy 
neighbor’s.  The  last  word  here  quoted  is  a  predicate  posses¬ 
sive  (predicate  genitive),  translating  a  Hebrew  prepositional 
phrase  (predicate)  ;  l(e)reh*e-.  Gaelic  likewise  has  here  a 
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prepositional  phrase  (predicate)  :  le  do  chotnharsain.  This 
agreement  between  Gaelic  and  Hebrew  in  using  a  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  (predicate)  might  be  nothing  but  a  coincidence, 
but  can  hardly  be  classed  as  such,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  preposition  here  used  is  l{e),  and  the  Gaelic  le.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  use  of  the  preposition  l{e),  le,  is  to  be  met 
with  passim  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Gaelic;  also  in  Old  Gaelic: 
ts  ladia  cid  calldea  (even  Chaldea  is  God’s)  (Thes.  Palaeo,, 
vol.  i.  p.  134). 

In  Gen.  i.  5  (and  often  elsewhere)  Hebrew  uses  this  same 
preposition  l{e)  in  a  way  that  must  seem  very  strange  to  all 
Aryan  students  of  Hebrew,  save  the  Gaelic.  The  Hebrew  of 
this  passage  is:  vayyiq{e)rah  heloh^ym  lahour  youm  (and 
God  called  to  the  light  Day).  Now  Gaelic  has  here  this  same 
strange  idiom,  only  the  Gaelic  preposition  used  is  not  le  but 
do,  which,  however,  we  saw  above  interchanged  with  le  in 
forming  infinitive  phrases  of  purpose,  so  that  the  Gaelic  pre¬ 
position  as  well  as  the  Gaelic  idiom  here  used  is  really  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Hebrew.  Old  Gaelic  has  the  same  idiom: 
ainm  make  asbered  saul  duduaid  (Saul  used  to  call  the  name 
of  son  to  David)  (Thes.  Palaeo.,  vol.  i.  p.  180).  Furthermore, 
the  ground  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  called  above  quoted 
is  qarah,  and  the  modern  Gaelic  word  for  the  same  is  goir, 
which  is  virtually  the  same  in  form  as  the  Hebrew  qarah; 
that  is,  Hebrew  q  corresponds  to  Gaelic  g. 

Turning  now  to  Anglo-Saxon  (and  other  Aryan  languages), 
we  shall  here  likewise  find  some  very  distinct  fragments  of 
Semitic  syntax.  Thus,  Hebrew  has  only  two  tenses,  tradi¬ 
tionally  known  as  preterite  (perfect)  and  future  (imperfect); 
and  Anglo-Saxon  has  only  two  tenses,  preterite  and  another 
tense  which  is  translated  as  present  or  future  according  to 
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the  demands  of  the  context.  Hebrew  has  two  infinitives,  the 
infinitive  construct  or  inflected  infinitive  and  the  infinitive  ab¬ 
solute  or  uninflected  infinitive;  and  Anglo-Saxon  has  two  in¬ 
finitives,  one  inflected  and  one  uninflected.  The  Hebrew 
infinitive  construct  or  inflected  infinitive  is  very  frequently 
used  as  the  object  of  the  preposition  1(e).  The  Anglo-Saxon 
inflected  infinitive  is  always  the  object  of  the  preposition  to, 
cognate  with  Gaelic  do,  which  we  saw  above  interchanged 
with  Gaelic  le.  Let  us  compare  now  the  uses  of  the  Hebrew 
construct  infinitive  with  1(e)  prefixed  and  the  inflected  Anglo- 
Saxon  infinitive  with  to  prefixed: — 

The  Hebrew  infinitive  construct  with  1(e)  prefixed  is  used 

1.  (with  great  frequency)  to  express  purpose:  and  Ood  set 
them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  l(e)h‘ahyr  h*al- 
h*aharez*  (to  give  light  upon  the  earth)  (Gen.  i,  17)  ; 

2.  Witli  the  copula,  like  the  I^atin  participle  in  -rus:  vay(e)h"u 
h*as’‘s‘eme^  lahouh  (and  the  sun  was  about  to  go  down) 
(Gen.  XV.  12) ; 

3.  with  the  copula,  like  the  Latin  participle  in  -dus:  vay(e)h*y 
hWs*ah‘ar  lis(e)g-our  (and  the  gate  had  to  be  shut)  (Josh, 
ii.  5). 

The  Anglo-Saxon  inflected  infinitive  (with  to  prefixed)  is 
used 

1.  (with  great  frequency)  to  express  puri)ose:  ge  comon  this 
land  to  sceawienne  (ye  are  come  to  spy  out  this  land)  (Gen. 
xlii.  12) ; 

2.  with  the  copula,  like  the  Latin  participle  in  -rus:  sende 
thone  the  thu  to  sendcnne  cart  (send  him  wihom  thou  art 
going  to  send)  (mitte  quern  nUssurus  es)  (Ex.  iv.  13) ; 

3.  with  the  copula,  like  the  Latin  participle  in  -dus:  mannes 
sunu  ys  to  syllene  on  manna  handa  (the  Son  of  Man  must 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  men)  (ftlius  hominds  tradendus 
est  in  manus  hominum)  (Matt.  xvii.  22). 

The  Hebrew  infinitive  absolute  (uninflected  infinitive)  has 
two  main  uses: — 
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1.  The  infinitive  absolute  is  put  before  (or  after)  a  finite  mode 
of  the  same  verb,  usually  to  strengthen  the  meaning  or  to 
express  the  long  continuance  of  an  action.  Thus,  mout* 
t'amwt^  (thou  shalt  surely  die)  (Gen.  11.  17).  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  may  well  be  the  prototype  of  the  reduplication  in  the 
preterite  of  the  oldest  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  and  of  verbal  re¬ 
duplication  in  other  Aryan  languages.  “Reduplication  of 
a  root  (originating  doubtless  in  its  complete  repetition)  tuts 
come  to  be  a  method  of  radical  increment  or  strengthening 
in  various  formative  processes”  (Whitney’s  Sanskrit  Gram¬ 
mar,  sect  259). 

2.  The  infinitive  absolute  freciuently  appears  as  a  substitute  for 
any  finite  mode  of  any  tense  and  person.  Compare  with  this 
the  Latin  historical  infinitive  and  the  Greek  infinitive  for 
the  imperative. 

The  agreement  in  use  between  Hebrew  l{e)  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  deserves  our  attention  once  more.  The  closing  words 
of  Gen.  i.  29  in  Hebrew  are:  lakem  yih  ^{e)yeh^  l{e)hok{e)lah^ 
(it  shall  be  to  you  to  meat)  ;  for  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  is; 
thaet  hig  beon  eoiv  to  mete  (that  they  be  to  you  to  meat). 
Here  Anglo-Saxon  to  translates  Hebrew  l{e)\  but  Anglo- 
Saxon  omits  the  first  preposition.  The  use  of  to  in  the  sense 
of  for  is  very  common  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  corresponds  reg¬ 
ularly  to  Hebrew  l{e)  but  survives  in  modern  English,  it 
would  seem,  only  in  the  archaic  phrase  to  zvife  and  the  col¬ 
loquial  phrase  to  boot.  For  additional  examples  note  the  He¬ 
brew  phrases  in  Gen.  i.  14:  v{e)h^ayzv  l{e)hot^ot^  wl(e)- 
mouhtadym  zul(e)yamym  v{e)s^anym  (and  let  them  be  to 
signs,  and  to  seasons,  and  to  days  and  years)  ;  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon:  and  beon  to  tacnum  and  to  tidum  and  to  dagum  and 
to  gearum  ( and  be  to  signs  and  to  seasons  and  to  days  and  to 
years).  This  construction  was  more  widely  used  in  Hebrew 
than  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  we  know  it;  thus,  in  Lev.  xxvi.  12, 
Hebrew  has  v(e)h^ayyt-y  lakem  lehloh^ym  (and  I  shall  be 
to  you  to  God)  ;  Anglo-Saxon:  and  ic  beo  eower  God  (and  I 
shall  be  your  God )  ;  but  note  the  Latin :  malo  est  hominibus 
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avaritia  (avarice  is  to  men  to  an  evil).  “  This  use  of  the  dat¬ 
ive  [‘to  denote  the  Purpose  or  End’],  once  apparently  gen¬ 
eral  [in  Latin],  remains  in  only  a  few  constructions”  (Allen 
and  Greenough’s  New  Latin  Grammar). 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  presented  a  few  of  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  Aryo-Semitic  kinship  that  meet  the  observer  at 
every  turn.  It  is  hoped  they  may  stimulate  the  reader  to  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  of  the  subject.  The  conclusions  which  I 
have  drawn  here  and  in  my  other  published  works  are  in 
keeping  with  the  findings  of  craniologists  and  ethnologists, 
who  assign  to  the  fundamental  stratum  of  the  so-called  Ar¬ 
yan  peoples  a  Semitic  origin.  The  ruling  Aryan  philologists 
of  to-day,  however,  trusting  in  the  dicta  of  the  scholars  of 
seventy  and  eighty  years  ago,  have  come  into  mature  years 
without  having  gained  an  acquaintance  with  the  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages  and  are  quite  content  to  pursue  their  investigations  in 
the  Aryan  languages  without  troubling  themselves  with  the 
question  of  Aryo-Semitic  kinship.  Evidently,  to  determine 
the  true  perspective  of  the  development  of  the  Aryan  lan¬ 
guages  will  require  a  younger  generation  of  scholars,  ener¬ 
getic  enough  to  embrace  in  their  scheme  of  serious  studies 
various  Semitic,  Aryan,  and  Scythian  languages. 


[We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  distinguished  author 
of  this  article  almost  inunetliately  after  lie  had  finished  reading 
the  proof.  Dr.  Drake  received  tlie  degree  of  IMi.D.  from  Columbia 
University  in  1895.  He  was  the  autlior  of  “  Discoveries  in  He¬ 
brew,  Gaelic,  Anglo-Saxon,  I^atin,  Bas<iue,  and  other  Caucasic 
Ijanguages,”  and  “  The  [Triplel  Authorship  of  the  West  Saxon 
Gospels  [a  Discovery].”  His  work  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
scholars  everywhere. — The  Editor.] 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  REVELATION  OF  GOD  AND 
THE  ANCIENT-ORIENTAL  LIFE. 

nv  DR.  A.  NOORDTZIJ,  PROFESSOR  AT  THE  UTRECHT  UNIVERSITY, 
THE  NETHERLANDS. 

It  is  a  happy  omen  that  the  conviction  is  more  and  more 
gaining  ground  that  Israel  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  of  culture  in  which  it  has 
taken  a  place,  however  modest,  —  a  happy  omen,  just  because 
for  many  years  the  opinion  has  prevailed  that  Israel  can  be 
known  when  the  course  of  its  history  and,  in  connection  with 
it,  the  rise  from  Israel  of  our  canonical  scriptures  are  re-con¬ 
strued  along  the  lines  of  Hegel’s  philosophy.  And  this  change 
should  be  hailed  the  more  gladly  in  the  measure  in  which  the 
application  of  the  Hegelian  principia  proved  the  more  fatal 
to  the  recognition  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Israel.  For 
evolutionary  speculation  identified  logical  and  historical  de¬ 
velopment,  and  interpreted  all  religions  as  development  stadia 
of  absolute  thought.  In  this  it  forgot  not  only  that  spiritual 
development  has  an  independent  character  of  its  own,  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  known,  but  also  that  this  development 
can  take  place  in  the  direction  of  truth  as  well  as  in  that  of 
falsehood;  so  that  its  falsification  and  degeneration  can  also 
be  called  development.  And  under  the  influence  of  this  evo¬ 
lutionary  speculation  Israel’s  religious  life  was  degraded  to 
the  hypothetical  level  of  the  surrounding  nations,  from  which 
‘Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  John  II.  de  Vries,  D.D.,  Saybrook, 
Conn. 
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depth  of  animism  and  fetishism,  polydemonism  and  polythe¬ 
ism,  under  the  leadership  of  the  prophets,  it  attained  for  itself 
an  ethical  monotheistic  conception  of  God.  In  connection 
with  this,  of  course  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  which  give 
an  entirely  different  portraiture  of  the  history  of  the  old  cove¬ 
nant  people,  and  resist  in  every  way  the  principia  of  evolu¬ 
tionists  as  being  flagrantly  antagonistic  to  their  content,  had 
to  be  divided  into  an  almost  endless  series  of  fragments  and 
for  the  most  part  assigned  to  much  later  times.  The  patri¬ 
archs  and  Moses  were  enveloped  in  mythical  vapors  and 
turned  into  phantoms,  the  relation  of  law  and  prophets  was 
inverted,  the  reality  of  the  contents  of  these  scriptures  was 
denied,  and  the  entire  system  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  made  into  a  forgery,  which  has  no  equal. 

Meanwhile  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  has  taken  so  long  a  time 
for  the  conviction  to  make  its  way  among  us,  that  Israel  can¬ 
not  be  considered  apart  from  the  relation  with  the  Ancient- 
Oriental  culture-world.  Already  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  in  consequence  of  excavations  which  took  place 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  in  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates- 
Tigris,  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  lastly  also  in  the  original 
sites  of  the  Hittites,  the  curtain  which  for  centuries  has  hid¬ 
den  the  Ancient-Oriental  world  from  our  eyes  has  more  and 
more  been  pushed  aside.  And  though  in  many  ways  we  may 
be  like  the  mountaineer  who  from  a  sea  of  vapors  sees  the 
rise  of  surrounding  mountain  tops,  but  is  not  able  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  the  mutual  relation  which  these  sustain  to  each 
other,  it  can  be  said  that  the  ground  of  the  Ancient-Oriental 
life  is  more  and  more  open  to  investigation  and  that  excava¬ 
tions  constantly  bring  more  facts  to  our  knowledge. 

That,  in  spite  of  this.  Old  Testament  students  have  failed 
for  so  long  a  time  to  observe  the  light  that  has  shined  from 
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the  East  upon  our  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  upon  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Israel,  can  be  accounted  for  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  uncertainty  regarding  the 
Ancient-Oriental  life  encouraged  but  little  the  recognition  of 
the  results  already  obtained.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was 
the  great  rapidity  with  which,  under  the  influence  of  a  pre¬ 
conceived  idea,  many  scholars  Constructed  and  destroyed  ill- 
considered  hypotheses.  But,  in  the  second  place,  they  who 
acknowledge  the  reality  of  the  Divine  revelation  in  the  midst 
of  Israel  were  too  much  obsessed  by  the  mechanical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  that  revelation  to  understand  how  much  light  the 
study  of  the  Ancient-Oriental  life  can  throw  upon  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  On  the  other  hand,  they  who  deny  its  reality  were 
impressed  by  the  bold  lines  of  the  building  which  they  them¬ 
selves  had  reared  after  the  Hegelian  model.  Consequently 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  governed  all  too  easily  by  the 
thought  that  now  the  problem  both  of  Israel’s  history  and  of 
Israel’s  canonical  scriptures  had  really  been  solved. 

Thus  Israel  was  regarded  as  an  ancient  people,  that,  on  the 
ground  of  the  evolutionary  dogma,  must  have  entertained 
primitive  ideas  respecting  the  metaphysical  world,  and  must 
have  been  lost  in  a  naive  belief  in  spirits  and  demons.  Exca¬ 
vations,  however,  have  long  since  shown  that,  relatively,  Is¬ 
rael  can  be  called  a  young  people,  rising  from  the  culture-life 
of  western  Asia,  which  is  anything  but  primitive,  and  related 
to  it  by  thousandfold  mysterious  ties.  While  in  western  Eu¬ 
rope  the  question  was  widely  disputed  whether  the  Alosaic 
period  could  be  historic,  in  western  Asia  numerous  data  were 
brought  to  light  which  furnished  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
the  reality  of  a  high  state  of  culture,  centuries  before  Abra¬ 
ham,  both  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  in  the  plains  of  the 
Euphrates-Tigris.  And  though  I  well  know  that,  in  the  first 
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flush  of  joy  at  such  important  discoveries,  the  age  of  that 
civilization  has  frequently  been  estimated  far  too  high,  —  so 
that,  for  instance,  documents  that  were  first  assigned  to 
±4500  B.c.  had  to  be  recorded  as  ±2800  b.c.,  —  it  is  still 
true  that  the  so-called  prehistoric  age  does  not  begin  at  the 
point  fixed  by  many  Old  Testament  students. 

It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the  new  light  which  excavations 
have  shed  upon  the  Ancient-Oriental  culture-world,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  an  insight  is  given  us  not  only  into  the  mu¬ 
tual  relations  of  these  nations  but  also  into  their  religious 
life,  has  again  placed  new  problems  before  us.  .  .  .  Permit  me 
to  treat  one  of  them  under  the  title  of 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  REVELATION  OF  GOD  AND  THE  ANCIENT- 
ORIENTAL  LIFE. 

By  formulating  my  subject  in  this  way,  I  take  my  stand  in 
the  face  of  the  idea,  which  has  so  many  defenders,  that  the 
Old  Testament  conception  of  God  is  a  natural  product  of  the 
human  mind.  I  accept  the  reality  of  a  special  revelation  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  humanity  which,  at  first  pre-Israelitish, 
afterwards  through  Abraham  and  Moses  concentrated  in  Is¬ 
rael,  in  order  at  length  in  Christianity  to  become  universal. 
But  I  do  not  take  Revelation  in  the  sense  which  Duhm  at¬ 
tached  to  it  in  1875  when,  in  his  “  Theologie  der  Propheten  ” 
(p.  89),  he  declared  that  one  cannot  escape  the  necessity  of 
accepting  a  providential  leading  in  the  several  stages  of  the 
development  of  religion ;  nor  in  the  sense  of  Gunkel,  who  in 
1895  in  his  “  Schopfung  und  Chaos  ”  (p.  118)  declared,  that 
in  the  process  of  development  of  the  Israelitish  religion  the 
mighty  working  of  the  living  God  reveals  itself.  For  Duhm’s 
providential  leading  seems  in  no  single  particular  to  differ  from 
Kuenen’s  postulated  “  natural  development,”  and  Gunkel’s 
Vol.  LXX.  No.  280.  « 
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declaration  is  explained  by  his  own  words :  “  The  history  of 
Revelation  takes  place  among  men  according  to  the  same 
psychological  laws  as  every  other  human  event.”  ^  But  he 
forgets  that  one  may  no  longer  speak  of  Revelation,  when  one 
identifies  the  divine  causality  with  the  natural,  and  that  this 
is  still  less  permissible  where  even  the  latter  is  not  entirely 
clear  to  us.  Hence  when  I  speak  of  Revelation  I  do  this  in 
the  current  Reformed  sense,  that  here  we  have  to  do  with  an 
act  of  God,  whereby  in  the  way  of  an  historic  whole  of  special 
means  he  makes  himself  known.  And  while,  according  to 
divine  plan,  this  Revelation  went  through  an  historic  process 
with  more  or  less  clearly  marked  periods,  unfolding  itself 
quantitatively  while  remaining  the  same  qualitatively,  I  de¬ 
fine  it  more  closely  as  Old  Testament  Revelation,  For  this 
states  that  the  revelation  of  God  as  it  comes  to  us  exhibits  a 
unique  character.  It  is  preparative,  insomuch  as  it  points  to 
the  coming  Christ,  in  whom  it  finds  its  full  unfolding.  Agree¬ 
ably  to  Israel’s  disposition  and  character,  it  is  more  or  less 
external  in  so  far  as  it  takes  place  in  signs  and  wonders,  in 
dreams  and  visions,  through  the  lot  and  Urim  and  Thummim, 
through  angels  and  through  the  mal'ak  Jahwe.  In  a  certain 
sense  we  can  even  call  it  limited  —  which,  however,  is  not 
identical  with  incomplete  —  in  so  far  as  it  is  intended  first 
for  a  single  people,  and  therefore  has  never  quite  lost  its  na¬ 
tional  character,  even  though  the  religious  universal  is  seen 
gradually  breaking  forth  from  the  national  form.  And  this 
revelation  of  God  in  the  midst  of  Israel  is  such  a  reality,  and 
stands  so  much  in  the  centrum  of  things,  that  if  we  were  to 
separate  this  people  from  it,  we  would  close  up  the  way  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  history. 

Formerly  it  was  held  that  the  characteristic  of  that  reve- 
‘  Israel  und  Babylonien,  p.  37. 
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lation  of  God  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  had  entered- in  among 
an  entirely  new  people,  that  it  had  separated  them  from  the 
sphere  of  life  from  which  they  sprang,  and  that  it  had  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  forms  of  life  and  religion  which  were  not 
found  among  other  nations.  That  was  the  time  when  it  was 
thought  that  Canaan  was  an  altogether  isolated  land,  without 
any  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  nations,  where  Israel 
was  bound  to  live  as  on  an  island  in  order  to  be  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  “  covenants  of  promise.”  Unacquainted  with  the 
Ancient-Oriental  culture-life,  it  was  even  thought  that,  in 
case  Israel  had  anything  in  common  with  others,  these  had 
borrowed  this  good  from  the  covenant  people.  This  idea, 
however,  which  takes  no  count  of  the  clear  utterances  of 
Scripture,  appeared  altogether  untenable,  when  by  excava¬ 
tions  and  accidental  finds  the  Ancient  Orient  with  its  incal¬ 
culable  treasures  was  disclosed,  and  the  earlier  generations 
arose  again  from  their  graves.  Did  not  the  altar  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  found  in  1844^^5,  whose  technical  terms  frequently 
remind  us  in  a  striking  manner  of  the  laws  of  sacrifice  in  Le¬ 
viticus,  as  well  as  the  Davis  inscription,  found  in  Carthage 
in  1858,  teach  us  that  meat  offerings,  expiatory  sacrifices,  and 
sin  offerings  were  not  something  specifically  Israelitish?  And 
did  we  not  find  here  the  mention  of  steers  and  rams,  of  tur¬ 
tledoves  and  young  pigeons,  as  animals  that  could  be  offered, 
even  as  in  Ancient  Israel? 

The  relationship  with  the  Ancient-Oriental  world  was  put 
still  more  clearly  in  the  light  through  the  almost  numberless 
tablets  of  clay,  which  in  1849  were  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
the  discovery  of  the  library  of  Asshurbanipal.  By  this  discov¬ 
ery,  hymns  and  psalms,  prayers  and  oracles,  mythological 
texts  and  magic  formulas,  give  us  an  insight  into  the  relig¬ 
ious-moral  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of  the  Tigris- 
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Euphrates.  And  since  then  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  Lagas  and 
Nippur,  Erech  and  Ur,  and  many  other  ruins  have  vied  with 
one  another  in  the  restoration  of  an  unthought-of  broad  strata 
of  literature,  by  which  the  several  terraces  of  the  Ancient- 
Oriental  society  have  risen  upon  our  horizon,  at  least  within 
some  measure,  enabling  us  to  discover  the  many  ties  which 
bind  Israel  to  that  life.  The  same  has  been  done  by  the  exca¬ 
vations  in  Egypt,  which,  if  not  civilized  by  a  Semitic  nation, 
has  been,  from  ancient  times,  subject  far  too  much  to  Se¬ 
mitic  influences  not  to  have  a  part  in  the,  restoration  of  the 
image  of  the  Ancient-Oriental  life.  And  this  witness  should 
be  esteemed  of  greater  importance  still,  since  the  long  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  political  and  commercial 
relations  which  have  existed  between  Canaan  and  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  render  it  probable  that  a  far-reaching  influence 
went  out  from  this  highly  cultured  land  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  West  Jordan. 

In  more  modest  measures  South  Arabia  also  has  a  share  in 
this,  which  through  the  labors  of  Halevy  and  Euting,  and 
especially  through  those  of  Glaser,  has  put  inscriptions  at  our 
disposal,  which  give  us  at  least  some  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  Minaeans  and  Sabaeans.  And  whatever  interrogation  marks 
may  here  present  themselves,  this  much  at  least  is  true,  that 
this  South-Arabian  culture,  which  on  its  part  is  connected 
again  with  the  Babylonian,  also  penetrated  into  northern 
Arabia,  and  there  caused  its  influence  to  be  felt,  so  that  Israel 
also  has  been  in  contact  with  it. 

Finally,  the  excavations  in  Canaan  have  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  the  Ancient-Oriental  life,  which  speaks  to  us  of 
high  places  and  Astarte  worship,  human  sacrifices  and  oracle 
inquiries.  And  though  we  may  regret  that,  thus  far,  no  im¬ 
portant  inscriptions  bear  witness  to  the  world  of  thought  of 
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the  ancieKt  Canaanitish  tribes,  so  that  their  spiritual  life  must 
mainly  be  known  from  images  and  magic  rites,  sacred  stones 
and  tombs,  added  to  what  the  Amarna  letters  communicate 
regarding  this,  w'hat  has  thus  far  been  found  frequently  throws 
a  surprising  light  upon  the  sphere  in  which,  according  to 
divine  appointment,  a  place  was  prepared  for  the  old  cove¬ 
nant  people. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  at  many  points  the  excavations 
have  necessitated  a  review  of  opinions  that  have  hitherto  been 
current.  There  is  by  no  means  yet  agreement  regarding  the 
question  whether  among  the  Ancient-Oriental  nations  Israel 
occupied  a  place  of  its  own.  In  passing,  I  need  but  remind 
you  of  the  conflict  over  Babel  and  Bible  begun  by  Friedrich 
Dclitzsch,  which  created  such  a  stir  in  both  Europe  and 
America  in  the  years  1902  to  1904,  and  of  the  conflict  which 
has  since  become  widely  known  about  the  good  right  of 
Pan-Babylonianism,  forcibly  defended  by  Winckler  and  Alfred 
Jeremias,  to  give  you  an  impression  of  the  confusion,  hope¬ 
less  at  many  points,  which  still  prevails  in  this  domain.  While 
one  makes  Israel  a  copy  of  Babylon,  and  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures  the  arena  of  the  most  heterogeneous  influences,  the 
other  in  his  effort  to  maintain  the  independent  character  of 
the  Old  Testament  revelation  of  God  shoots  beyond  the  mark 
and  shuts  his  eyes  to  what  cannot  be  denied. 

Several  causes  operate  in  this  confusion.  In  the  first  place, 
the  fact  remains  that  when  we  speak  of  the  Ancient-Oriental 
life  we  have  to  do  with  a  study  that  has  scarcely  yet  been 
begun,  in  which  first  the  lines  only  have  been  drawn,  but 
which  for  the  larger  part  lies  yet  fallow.  Consequently  our 
knowledge  of  the  Ancient-Oriental  relationships  of  life  and 
of  its  methods  of  thought  is  more  or  less  superficial  and  at 
many  points  is  merely  hypothetical.  Hence  the  data  that  have 
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been  obtained  should  be  used  with  the  utmost  caution.  But 
this  caution  is  not  always  observed.  In  the  second  place,  I 
observe  that  the  comparison  of  the  several  centers  of  culture 
which  we  find  in  that  Ancient-Oriental  life  has  assumed  a 
character  which  is  far  too  mechanical.  While  the  effort  was 
made  to  exhibit  the  points  of  agreement  between  the  different 
nations  mutually,  too  much  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the 
formal  agreement,  and  it  was  forgotten  that  the  point  which 
counts  is  not  so  much  the  word  as  the  thought  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  nor  the  action  so  much  as  the  idea  which  it  embodies. 
Forgotten  also  was  the  fact  that,  with  respect  to  the  religious 
life  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of  an  individual,  the  question  is 
how  an  idea  works,  —  whether  it  shows  itself  possessed  of 
vital  power  and  is  truly  alive,  —  and  not  whether  it  is  pres¬ 
ent  as  a  mere  abstraction.  And,  finally,  it  was  forgotten  that 
unconscious  inworking  and  conscious  acceptance  are  not 
identical  conceptions ;  that  there  is  more  similarity  than  iden¬ 
tity.  In  the  third  place,  let  it  be  recalled  that,  in  accordance 
with  an  aprioristic  theory,  the  points  of  difference  between 
Israel  and  the  Ancient-Oriental  world  have  been  concealed  as 
much  as  possible  (unintentionally  no  doubt),  and  the  points 
of  agreement  put  in  strongest  possible  light,  in  consequence 
of  which  inaccurate  representations  have  been  formed  by 
those  who  were  unable  to  examine  sources  for  themselves. 
Such  as,  for  instance,  when  the  so-called  reformatory  move¬ 
ment  of  the  “heretical”  Pharaoh  Amenhotep  IV.  (Khu-n- 
aton)  was  characterized  as  monotheistic;  while,  in  fact,  as 
is  now  generally  conceded,  it  was  no  more  than  a  monarchis- 
tic  remolding  of  a  polytheistic  fundamental  thought. 

As  a  fourth  cause  of  the  confusion,  we  cite  the  fact  that 
neither  they  who  acknowledged  its  reality  nor  they  who 
antagonized  it  were  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  organic 
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character  of  the  revelation  of  God.  And  yet  this  must  be 
put  in  the  foreground,  if  we  would  understand  its  action  in 
the  midst  of  Israel.  It  has  not  separated  the  people  of  the 
covenant  from  the  root  from  which  Israel  sprang.  It  has  not 
removed  them  from  the  sphere  in  which  they  had  their  rise. 
It  has  not  provided  them  with  unique  usages  and  forms  of 
life  which,  as  burdens  that  could  not  be  accounted  for,  were 
bound  to  become  unbearable  and  remain  void  of  influence  in 
the  nation’s  life.  God  took  Israel  as  the  course  of  history 
had  made  it,  with  its  forms  and  ideas  allied  to  the  Ancient- 
Oriental  life,  with  its  polygamy  and  divorce,  with  its  blood 
revenge  and  ban,  its  slavery  and  oftentimes  cruel  usages  of 
war.  Hence  Israel  is  no  new  people,  standing  entirely  apart 
from  the  western  Asiatic  tribes.  But,  in  the  several  spheres 
of  life,  Israel  clearly  exhibits  its  relationship  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  culture-world.  Entering  in  among  this  people  and 
revealing  himself  to  it,  God  raised  it  up  to  a  higher  level. 
This  of  course  did  not  take  place  at  once,  but  gradually.  In 
this  God  made  use  of  the  sometimes  very  different  historical 
conditions  into  which  he  led  his  people,  and  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ferent  personalities  whom  he  raised  up  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Thus  in.  the  way  of  unfolding  and  developing,  which  was 
frequently  a  way  of  struggle  and  combat,  the  idea  of  God 
introduced  into  Israel  was  brought  to  a  continuously  greater 
purity,  and  from  this  center,  in  ever-enlarging  periphery,  it 
has  ever  dominated  all  of  life.  This  could  not  be  otherwise. 
The  revelation  of  God  could  bear  fruit  only  when  God  joined 
himself  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  gave  himself  in 
the  form  in  which  it  could  be  received  by  Israel  and  organ¬ 
ically  wrought  out  by  them.  But  God  also  took  care  that  the 
consciousness  advanced  and  became  more  rich,  so  that  his 
Revelation  could  increase  in  content  and  cause  its  glory  to 
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shine  forth.  Thus  the  historia  revelationis  unfolds  itself  and 
takes  forward  strides,  but  —  and  this  has  been  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  forgotten  on  the  Reformed  side  —  keeps  shining  forth 
through  the  prism  of  Israel’s  consciousness,  borrowing  its 
forms  from  it  and  elevating  it  with  itself,  in  order  thus  to 
prepare  it  for  the  coming  of  the  Christ,  and  to  cause  it  to 
be  able  furthermore  to  enjoy  the  full  unfolding  of  its  glory. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  permit  me,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  to  emphasize  the  point  that,  to  him  who  occupies  this 
briefly  outlined  viewpoint  of  the  organic  Revelation,  it  is  less 
important  to  attempt  to  show  that  at  the  beginning  of  its 
career  Israel  was  the  lesser  in  many  respects  among  the  great 
culture-peoples  of  antiquity,  or  that  it  is  united  to  the 
Ancient-Oriental  life  by  a  thousand  mysterious  ties,  or  that 
many  of  its  religious  usages  bear  signs  of  relationship  with 
those  of  other  nations,  or  that  these  give  evidence  of  highly 
developed  moral  laws  and  contain  expressions  which  invol¬ 
untarily  recall  Old  Testament  utterances.  The  main  point 
is:  whether  the  comparison  of  the  unfolding  of  Israel’s  life, 
as  it  is  sketched  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
that  of  the  life  of  other  nations  in  the  Ancient-Oriental  world, 
does  not  indicate  the  inworking  of  a  divine  factor,  which  has 
governed  that  life,  which  has  directed  its  utterances,  which 
has  marked  out  its  paths  and  inspired  its  unfolding.  Hence 
this  is  the  point,  whether  an  objective  study  of  Israel’s  cul¬ 
ture  as  well  as  that  of  western  Asia  does  not  more  promi¬ 
nently  among  the  former  than  among  the  latter  bring  an 
agent  into  view,  which  in  the  face  of  all  human  resistance 
reveals  itself  in  a  continuous  unfolding  of  the  life  principle 
implanted  in  that  people,  whereby  at  length,  in  addition  to  all 
the  traces  of  relationship,  Israel  exhibits  itself  as  a  magni¬ 
tude  of  a  superior  order. 
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Of  course  this  revelation  of  God  in  the  midst  of  Israel  has 
not  contented  itself  with  a  single  domain  upon  which  to  exert 
its  action  exclusively.  It  influenced  every  department  of  hu¬ 
man  thought  and  will,  ambition  and  activity.  It  claimed  the 
whole  breadth  and  depth  of  life.  Its  inworking  extended  to 
world-view  as  well  as  to  interpretation  of  life,  to  personal  as 
well  as  to  social  life,  to  the  sphere  of  law  as  well  as  to  the 
intimate  circle  of  the  life  of  the  family,  and  to  the  more  out¬ 
wardly  directed  life  of  culture  as  well  as  to  that  of  individ¬ 
ual  piety.  .  .  . 

....  In  the  first  place,  a  few  words  are  necessary  on  the 
regulation  of  social  life  described  in  the  law  books  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Here  we  stand  undoubtedly  upon  the  broad 
foundation  of  the  Ancient-Oriental  life.  There  is  no  creation 
here  ex  nihilo;  but,  for  the  regulation  of  the  several  subparts 
of  social  life,  such  as  marriage,  relations  of  parents  to  chil¬ 
dren,  slaves  to  masters,  questions  regarding  property-rights, 
penal  statutes  and  judicature,  much  use  is  made  of  what  is 
also  found  in  the  Code  called  after  Hammurabi  as  well  as  m 
the  Ancient-Arabic  usages  of  law,  which  have  been  studied 
especially  by  Robertson  Smith  and  Wellhausen.  This  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  At  Sinai  Israel  became  no  new  peo¬ 
ple,  that  had  first  to  produce  a  culture  of  its  own;  here  God 
led  its  development  into  new  paths.  That  before  the  days  of 
Moses  this  people  lived  according  to  legal  relationships  which 
were  closely  allied  to  those  of  Ancient  Babylon  is  shown  by 
the  comparison  of  Hammurabi’s  Code  with  the  accounts  of 
the  patriarchs  in  Genesis,  To  be  sure,  this  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  so  that  at  length  it  seemed  as  though  the  patri¬ 
archs  consulted  the  Code  for  everything.  But,  apart  from 
this,  it  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid  that  before  Moses’  time  the 
people  lived  in  a  communal  organization  broadly  founded 
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upon  the  Ancient-Oriental  life,  many  traces  of  which  are 
found  codified  in  the  Pentateuch. 

But  if  formally  as  well  as  materially  there  are  many  points 
of  agreement,  careful  investigation  shows  that  Moses’  laws 
contain  principles  which  Babylon  lacks,  in  spite  of  its  higher 
form  of  civilization.  Hammurabi  demands  capital  punish¬ 
ment  in  no  less  than  thirty-four  cases,  —  not  merely  of  grie¬ 
vous  offenses,  such  as  murder  and  adultery,  but  also  for 
stealing,  refusing  to  render  military  service,  carelessness  in 
building  a  house  or  ship,  giving  shelter  to  a  runaway  slave. 
In  the  Pentateuch  human  life  is  prized  more  highly,  since  in 
offenses  of  this  sort  it  demands  capital  punishment  only  in 
the  cases  of  murder  and  adultery,  while  in  many  other  cases 
of  offense  the  lawgiver  requires  merely  a  fine.  Also  slaves 
are  afforded  better  treatment,  a  woman’s  honor  is  more 
carefully  defended,  paternal  care  is  extended  to  widows  and 
orphans,  to  the  lowly,  the  poor,  and  strangers.  An  Israelite 
is  commanded  to  take  care  of  an  enemy’s  stray  ox  or  ass 
(Ex.  xxiii.  4  f.)  ;  w'hile  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  are  not  forgotten  (Deut.  xxv.  4;  xxii.  6). 

In  the  second  place,  the  Pentateuch  lawgiver  is  inexorably 
severe  when  it  concerns  the  maintenance  of  divine  ordinances 
in  nature  and  in  morals.  Thus,  death  is  the  penalty  for  him 
who  smiteth  or  curseth  his  father  or  his  mother  (Ex.  xxi. 
15-17),  and  for  him  who  is  a  stubborn  or  rebellious  son 
(Deut.  xxi.  18-21),  since  they  are  guilty  of  transgressing  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  covenant.  Unnatural  lewdness  was 
also  punishable  with  death  (Ex.  xxii.  19).  In  Hammurabi’s 
Code  we  look  in  vain  for  regulations  in  behalf  of  interests 
such  as  these,  while  this  is  still  more  the  case  in  a  number 
of  matters  which  Babylon’s  king  could  not  view  in  the  light 
of  offenses.  It  is  noteworthy,  indeed,  that  in  Israel  alone 
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death  is  the  penalty  in  the  case  of  witchcraft  (Ex.  xxii.  18), 
sacrifice  to  idols  (Ex.  xxii.  20),  enticement  to  idolatry  (Deut. 
xiii.  7-9  ff.),  sacrifice  of  infants  (Lev.  xx.  2),  witchcraft 
(Lev.  XX.  27),  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16),  and  Sabbath  dese¬ 
cration  (Ex.  xxxi.  14  fT.).  This  shows  not  only  zeal  to 
maintain  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  commandments,  but  also 
abhorrence  of  everything  that  savors  of  idolatry. 

The  third  point  of  difference  between  Hammurabi’s  Code 
and  the  Pentateuchal  laws  also  clearly  shows  the  inworking 
of  the  revelation  of  God.  However  strongly  the  king  of 
Babylon  may  guard  the  maintenance  of  the  legal  relation¬ 
ships,  transgression  of  his  codified  laws  is  never  taken  as  a 
sin  against  the  majesty  of  God,  but  as  an  insult  to  the  king. 
Hence  the  awful  maledictions  at  its  close  upon  every  one  who 
“  shall  not  observe  to  do  the  words  which  I  have  written,  and 
destroys  the  law  which  I  have  given,  and  changes  my  words, 
and  substitutes  his  name  for  mine.”  Thus  penalty  is  not  the 
maintenance  of  divine  right,  but  vengeance  of  the  king. 
Hence  it  is  not  true  when  Jastrow  in  his  “  Religious  Belief  ” 
(1911)  asserts  on  page  275  that  Hammurabi  is  merely  the 
spokesman  of  Sjamasj. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  Israel.  Here  we  find  the  con¬ 
fession  that  right  is  not  original  with  man,  but  with  God. 
Here  it  is  the  right  of  the  will  of  God,  which  asserts  itself  in 
the  case  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  poor.  And  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  that  God  himself  has  caused  his  people  to  know  his 
laws,  ordinances,  and  statutes  has  not  become  an  empty  for¬ 
mula,  as  in  the  case  of  Hammurabi,  who,  in  his  prologue, 
testifies  that  he  was  called  by  the  gods  to  cause  right  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  land,  but  for  the  rest  takes  no  count  of  it;  while 
Moses  always  appears  in  the  background,  and  Jahwe  is  rev¬ 
erenced  as  the  lawgiver.  His  commandments  must  be  written 
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on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart  and  diligently  taught  the 
rising  generation.  And  the  reality  of  this  conviction  alone 
which  was  vital  in  Israel,  explains  the  verdict  of  Deut.  xvii 
12,  that  he  who  resists  authority  is  worthy  of  death. 

Immediately  connected  with  this  recognition  of  the  divine 
character  of  the  law  stands  the  fact  that  we  have  no  law 
book  in  Israel  which  deals  exclusively  with  social  life  like 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi  in  Babylon.  Here  the  regulations 
which  aim  at  the  normalizing  of  social  life  are  made  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  fundamental  religious  thought  of  Jahwe’s  cove¬ 
nant  with  Israel,  in  consequence  of  which  social  and  religious 
life  are  brought  to  a  higher  unity,  for  which  reason  it  is 
the  priest  by  whom  the  Torah  must  be  taught. 

Hence  it  is  of  less  significance  when  it  can  be  shown  that, 
at  several  points,  the  lawgiver  had  to  keep  count  with  the 
relationships  of  life  which  he  found  among  the  people,  and 
with  legal  conceptions  which  were  current  among  the  tribes, 
so  that  Babylonia,  which  was  more  highly  civilized  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  legal  relationships  of  an  ordered  state,  was  in  some 
respects  superior  to  Israel.  With  respect  to  this,  however, 
two  things  must  be  remembered.  First,  as  J.  Jeremias  has 
observed  already,  this  cannot  apply  to  Babylonia’s  moral- 
religious  life,  but  merely  to  its  social  relationships.  And, 
secondly,  in  Israel  the  lawgiver  tried  in  every  way  to  render 
such  legal  institutes  as  nugatory  as  possible.  Such  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  blood  revenge,  which  was 
a  legal  usage  of  the  times  when  life  was  not  protected  by 
orderly  courts  of  justice,  but  by  family  and  tribe.  Therefore 
it  is  said  in  the  law  of  the  covenant,  “  Thou  shalt  not  kill,” 
and  a  sharp  distinction  is  made  between  intentional  and  ac¬ 
cidental  murder.  Moreover,  aside  from  the  altar,  which  was 
counted  from  remotest  antiquity  a  place  of  safety  (Ex.  xxi. 
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14),  cities  of  refuge  were  appointed,  where  the  slayer  was 
protected  at  least  from  ^  hasty  revenge.  And  the  lawgiver 
deemed  this  of  such  importance  that  he  gave  specific  direc¬ 
tions  that  the  ways  toward  these  cities  should  be  kept  in 
order  (Deut.  xix.  3).  Finally,  in  some  instances,  an  indem¬ 
nity  in  money  takes  the  place  of  blood  revenge,  which  in 
principle  displaces  private  revenge  by  public  punishment  (cf. 
Ex.  xxi.),  and  introduces  a  principle  among  the  people 
which,  of  necessity,  must  make  itself  felt,  and  change  the 
entire  institution  of  justice..  In  the  law,  therefore,  we  find 
the  endeavor,  on  the  part  of  the  revelation  of  God,  to  obtain 
a  form  for  itself  in  the  legal  arrangements  of  the  Ancient- 
Oriental  life,  to  render  these  subservient  to  itself,  and  to 
regenerate  them  by  the  faith  in  an  holy  God. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  broad  domain  of 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Here,  also,  Israel  closely 
joins  itself  to  the  Ancient-Oriental  life,  and  we  discover  many 
traces  of  relationship.  Prescripts  regarding  things  pure  and 
impure,  regulations  regarding  vows  and  fasts,  were  known 
elsewhere.  Among  other  nations,  also,  extensive  rituals  and 
broadly  ramified  priesthoods  are  found.  Sabbaths,  new- 
moon  feasts,  and  annual  feast  cycles  are  not  exclusive  Israel- 
itish  inheritances.  .Other  gods,  also,  have  had  devotees  and 
prophets,  which  is  shown  by  the  Baal  priests  in  the  days  of 
Elijah.  In  the  other  religions  of  the  Ancient  Orient,  pray¬ 
ers  and  hymns,  penitential  songs  and  lamentations,  are  not 
unknown,  and  frequently  exhibit  spiritual  moods  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  expression  which  are  strikingly  like  those  of  Israel. 
Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
dress  of  Israel’s  priests  exhibits  frequent  reminders  of  an¬ 
cient  ideas  which  were  also  current  among  other  related 
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tribal  nations;  nor  that  the  division  into  three  parts  of  tab¬ 
ernacle  and  temple  has  its  ground  in  the  second  command¬ 
ment  of  the  Ancient-Oriental  conception  of  the  cosmos;  nor 
that  the  outward  appearance  of  the  ark  exhibits  traces  of 
relationship  with  the  thrones  of  gods  found  among  other  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
have  their  doubles  somewhere,  and  that  the  priestly  ephod  is 
of  Egyptian  origin.  For  it  is  well  known  that  in  religious 
cults  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  ancient  usages  is 
highly  prized. 

But  even  so  there  is  a  radical  difference  in  many  points. 
Among  the  Arabians  the  priest  has  been  degraded  to  the 
rank  of  a  prognosticator,  since  sacrifice  here  consists  merely 
in  pouring  out.  blood  upon  the  sacred  stone,  so  that  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  slaughter.  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  he 
has  become  a  magician,  who  is  versed  in  the  formulas  and 
manipulations  whereby  angered  deity  is  pacified  and  sickness- 
causing  demons  are  exorcised.  But,  alongside  of  and  super¬ 
ior  to  offering  sacrifices  in  Israel,  the  priest  is  charged  to 
teach  Jacob  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord,  and  Israel  the  law 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  10),  and  to  pass  judgment  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  (Deut.  xvii.  8;  xxi.  5).  The  same  holds  true  regard¬ 
ing  the  prophet.  Israel,  too,  has  known  men  who  counted  it 
the  highest  honor,  like  the  prophets  of  Babylon,  of  whom 
Winckler  ‘  speaks,  to  call  themselves  servants  of  the  king,  to 
eat  at  the  king’s  table,  and  to  speak  according  to  the  royal 
desire.  But  the  powerful  breath  of  life  on  the  part  of  the 
self-revealing  God  in  the  midst  of  Israel  has  raised  up  men 
who  have  not  brought  the  product  of  their  own  wisdom  to 
the  people,  but  the  fruit  of  the  divine  address  in  the  soul, 
and  who  have  been  forced  to  proclaim  it,  because  it  was  to 
*DIe  Keillnschrlften  und  das  Alte  Testament  (3d.  ed.),  p-  171. 
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them  “  as  a  burning  fire  in  their  bones.”  They  did  not  preach 
the  things  that  were  pleasant  in  the  ears  of  the  people ;  their 
words  are  not  the  result  of  political  calculations,  keen  ob¬ 
servation,  or  national  self-exaltation.  What  they  speak  are 
the  mysteriously  imparted  decrees  of  the  eternal,  holy  God, 
who  is  angry  at  sin  but  compassionate  with  the  penitent. 
Hence,  even  if  many  prophets  in  Israel  share  ecstacies  and 
visions  with  others  in  the  East  —  in  connection  with  which 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  development  of  prophecy, 
these  become  ever  less  frequent  and  appear  more  and  more 
on  the  periphery  —  the  prophets  in  Israel  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  in  Canaan,  Phoenicia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia.  In 
their  writings,  not  even  faint  parallels  can  be  found  to  the 
mighty  utterances  of  Israel’s  prophets  regarding  righteous¬ 
ness  as  the  fundamental  law  of  human  history,  forgiveness 
of  sin  as  the  greatest  gift  of  God  to  the  human  soul,  and  com¬ 
passionate  love  as  the  most  glorious  revelation  of  the  holy 
God. 

The  institution  of  sacrifice  shows  that,  through  the  inwork¬ 
ing  of  the  self-revealing  spirit  of  God,  a  religious  rite  can 
become  entirely  different,  however  much  the  outward  form 
remains  the  same.  The  conception  of  establishing  commun¬ 
ion  with  God  by  means  of  sacrifice  is  not  specifically  Israel- 
itish,  nor  is  that  of  the  necessity  of  the  atonement.  But  while 
in  Babylonia,  as  appears  from  the  use  of  the  verb  kuppurti, 
atonement  really  means  nothing  but  the  removal  of  cere¬ 
monial  uncleanness,  which  of  course  is  connected  with  the 
ritualistic  interpretation  of  sin,  so  that,  at  length,  atonement 
can  also  be  effected  by  placing  food  on  the  head  of  one  sick  ^ 
in  Israel,  all  emphasis  is  put  on  atonement  by  means  of  shed 

’Schmidt,  Gedanken  iiber  die  Entwicklung  der  Religion  (1911), 
p.  98. 
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blood,  clearly  taught  in  Lev.  xvii.  11.  Moreover,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  atonement  of  sin  is  more  and  more  accentuated 
whereby  the  moral  character  of  transgression  is  maintained 
and  the  conception  of  sin  more  and  more  deepened.  Hence 
two  kinds  of  sacrifices  are  here  found,  which  elsewhere  are 
lacking,  the  sin  offering  and  the  trespass  or  guilt  offering, 
which  were  no  late  fruits  of  a  long-continued  process  of 
development,  but  collateral  ramifications  of  the  old  burnt 
offering.  In  the  third  place,  —  and  this  is  of  still  more  im¬ 
portance, —  the  thought  is  more  and  more  quickened  in  the 
midst  of  Israel  that  bringing  an  offering  is  not  the  first  and 
most  important  duty  of  one  who  would  serve  God.  An  offer¬ 
ing  has  value  only  as  an  utterance  of  the  disposition  of  the 
heart,  and  not  as  a  mere  ritual.  An  offering  is  a  cult;  and 
God  does  not  ask  for  a  cult,  but  for  religion.  And  because, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  nothing  is  more  acceptable  than  the 
doing  of  right  and  the  practice  of  love,  as  proofs  of  genuine 
piety  “  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  rams”  (1  Sam.  xv.  22),  and  Israel  must  offer 
unto  God  thanksgiving  and  pay  vows  unto  the  Most  High 
(Ps.  1.  14).  Israel’s  highest  calling  is  not  to  offer  sacrifice: 
it  must  be  holy,  even  as  its  God  is  holy,  ”  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  a  holy  nation”  (Ex.  xix.  G;  Lev.  xix.  2;  Deut. 
xxvii.  9). 

But  we  may  go  one  step  farther.  Religious  usages  which 
were  original  in  the  Ancient-Oriental  life  are  not  always 
made  bearers  of  new  ideas.  Some  are  sharply  antagonized, 
and  thereby  ties  are  positively  broken  which  bound  Israel 
to  neighboring  nations.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
augury  and  divination,  which  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  re¬ 
ligion  elsewhere.  They  have  also  made  themselves  felt,  for¬ 
sooth,  in  the  midst  of  Israel.  Among  them  it  has  been  tried 
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to  divine  the  near  future  by  means  of  the  dead.  Israel  has 
had  its  weather  prophets  who,  by  the  study  of  form,  color, 
and  course  of  clouds,  tried  to  discover  future  happenings.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  word  of  power  stands :  “  Surely  there  is  no 
enchantment  in  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any  divination  in  Is¬ 
rael.”  For  both  are  unanimously  rejected  by  the  organs  of 
the  revelation  of  God  at  work  in  Israel.  And  when  they  do 
show  themselves  in  the  life  of  the  people,  Hosea  complains: 
“  My  people  ask  counsel  at  their  stocks,  and  their  staff  de- 
clareth  unto  them”  (iv.  12),  and  Jeremiah  warns:  “Learn 
not  the  way  of  the  heathen,  and  be  not  dismayed  at  the  sig^s 
of  heaven”  (x.  2).  Who  does  not  recognize  the  bitter  irony 
when  the  people  are  told :  “  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  thy  counsels.  Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  stargazers, 
the  monthly  prognosticators  stand  up  and  save  thee  from 
these  things  that  shall  come  upon  thee”  (Isa.  xlvii.  13)? 
The  lawgiver  doeth  the  same  when,  in  Lev.  xix.  26,  he  for¬ 
bids  enchantment  and  the  observation  of  times,  and  com¬ 
mands  in  Deut.  xviii.  10  that  in  Israel  there  shall  not  be 
found  one  that  useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or 
an  enchanter,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  necro¬ 
mancer  (cf.  Lev.  xix.  31;  xx.  6).  And  probably,  to  prevent 
divination  of  the  future  by  means  of  the  liver,  it  is  ordered 
in  Ex.  xxix.  13  that  the  caul  of  the  liver  of  an  animal  must 
be  burned.  I  make  no  mention  here  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  for  though  this  was  an  outward  means  of  knowing  the 
will  of  the  Lord  in  behalf  of  a  sudden  event,  it  had  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  knowledge  of  the  future.  Neither  do  we  know  how 
the  divine  answer  was  obtained  through  their  means.  Mean¬ 
time  it  is  noteworthy  that,  as  soon  as  the  relationships  were 
normal  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  these  means  passed  into  dis¬ 
use.  The  prophets  do  not  allude  to  them,  and  in  the  second 
Vol.  JjKX.  No.  280.  7 
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temple  they  were  never  used  (cf.  Ezra  ii.  63;  Neh.  vii.  65) 

Thus  we  see  that,  socially  as  well  as  religiously,  Israel 
stands  largely  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Ancient-Oriental 
life.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  midst  of  this 
people,  an  agent  operates,  and  a  power  reveals  itself,  which 
animates  old  forms  and  makes  them  bearers  of  entirely  new 
thoughts ;  a  power  which,  in  spite  of  human  opposition,  claims 
for  itself  all  of  life. 

This  same  phenomenon  impresses  us  as  soon  as  we  view 
at  closer  range  the  thought  regarding  the  being  of  God  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Undoubtedly  here,  also,  we  find  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reminders  of  earlier  times.  The  divine  name  El 
Shaddai,  which  occurs  especially  in  the  records  of  the  patri¬ 
archs,  points  back,  by  its  ending  ai,  to  the  Aramaic  tribal 
land.  That  the  name  El  is  universally  Semitic  needs  no  re¬ 
minder.  The  name  'Adon  or  Baal  or  El  ’Eljon  is  also  un¬ 
doubtedly  Ancient-Oriental.  With  respect  to  other  proper 
names  which  occur  outside  of  Israel,  the  question  is,  whether 
the  divine  name  Jahwe,  apart  from  possible  Israelitish  changes, 
is  specifically  that  of  an  Israelitish  god.  Universally  Semitic, 
also,  is  the  usage  which  speaks  of  God  as  Jacob’s  Strength 
or  Israel’s  Rock  or  Israel’s  Light,  etc. 

But,  with  this,  all  relationship  ends.  For,  with  respect  to 
the  idea  of  God,  there  is,  in  the  heart  of  the  matter,  a  chasm 
between  Israel  and  the  Ancient-Oriental  world  which  cannot 
be  bridged  over.  Here  oneness  stands  over  against  multi¬ 
plicity.  Among  the  Israelites  the  word;  “  Jahwe  our  God, 
Jahwe  is  one’’  (Deut.  vi.  4)  prevails,  and  every  effort  to 
make  room  for  other  gods  by  the  side  of  Jahwe  is  most 
strenuously  resisted  by  the  organs  of  the  divine  revelation 
which  are  at  work  in  the  midst  of  the  people ;  while  in  the 
Ancient-Babylonian  pantheon  there  are  no  less  than  sixty- 
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five  named  and  surnamed  gods  and  goddesses,  which  number 
was  at  later  dates  considerably  increased,  and  among  the 
Phoenicians  there  are  no  less  than  fifty,  and  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  as  well  as  in  the  inscriptions  more  Aramaean  gods 
are  mentioned.  And,  however  little  we  may  know  of  the 
Minaeans  and  Sabaeans,  the  fact  is  well  established  that  they, 
as  well  as  Edomites  and  Moabites,  Canaanites  and  Ammon¬ 
ites,  were  polytheistic. 

In  two  ways  efforts  have  been  made  to  escape  this  antithe¬ 
sis  between  Israel  and  the  Ancient-Oriental  world.  First,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  monotheism  does  not 
occur  in  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  that  it  is 
the  fruit  more  particularly  of  the  labor  of  the  prophets, 
and  that  along  the  line  of  henotheism  and  monolatry  it  has 
developed  itself  from  polytheism,  which  in  its  turn  is  the 
outcome  of  animism  and  fetishism,  totemism  and  poly¬ 
demonism,  still  more  traces  of  which  can  be  shown.  But 
this  representation  is  more  and  more  beset  with  difficulties, 
and  the  inner  improbability  of  this  evolution  process  comes 
ever  more  clearly  to  the  light.  For  it  leaves  the  ethical  mon¬ 
otheism  of  the  prophets  an  unsolvable  problem,  and  highest 
wisdom  must  be  sought  in  the  shrugging  of  the  shoulder  with 
which  Wellhausen  answers  the  question  in  hand.  Why,  then, 
has  not  Khemos,  the  upper  god  of  Moab,  overcome  his  com¬ 
petitors  and  become  the  God  of  righteousness.  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth  ?  ^ 

Meanwhile  it  is  evident  that  the  majority  of  scholars  are 
not  content  with  this,  and  seek  the  explanation  of  Israel’s 
monotheism  in  another  way.  And  having  no  eye  for  the 

‘“Why  from  an  approximate  similar  beginning  Israelitish  his¬ 
tory  has  led  to  an  entirely  different  result,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  Moabitish,  cannot  conclusively  be  explained”  (Wellhausen,  Is- 
raelitische  und  judische  Geschichte  (4th  ed.),  p.  36). 
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special  character  of  the  Divine  revelation  before  and  in  the 
midst  of  Israel,  they  have  endeavored  to  make  acceptable  the 
position  that  Israel’s  monotheism  is  nothing  but  a  thought 
developed  upon  the  foundation  of  an  Ancient-Oriental  mono¬ 
theism.  The  philosophy  of  religion  of  prominent  men  in 
Egypt  and  in  Babylonia,  as  well  as  in  Babylonian  penitential 
hymns,  together  with  the  significance  of  names  recurring 
everywhere,  indicate,  at  least  according  to  their  view,  mon¬ 
otheistic  currents,  with  which  not  only  Abraham,  who  came 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  but  also  Moses,  who  had  been 
taught  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  must  have  been  familiar. 
Hommel  already  labored  in  this  direction  when  he  undertook 
to  show,  in  his  “  Die  alt-israelitische  Uberlieferung  in  in- 
schriftlicher  Beleuchtung  ”  ( 1897 ) ,  that  the  group  of  na¬ 
tions  from  which  sprang  not  only  the  dynasty  named  after 
Hammurabi,  but  to  which  also  the  Abrahamides  must  have 
belonged,  was  really  monotheistical,  and  that  this  .monothe¬ 
ism  was  saved  by  Abraham’s  emigration  into  Canaan.  This 
position  was  taken  by  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  who  asserted  in 
his  first  lecture  on  “  Babel  and  Bible  ”  that  monotheism  is 
of  Babylonian  origin.  It  has  been  worked  out  by  Alfred 
Jeremias  in  his  “  Monotheistische  Strbmungen  innerhalb  der 
babylonischen  Religion”  (1904),  while  Bruno  Baentsch  in  his 
“Altorientalischer  und  israelitischer  Monotheismus  ”  (1906) 
tried  to  raise  the  building  upon  a  broader  foundation  by 
pointing  also  to  Eg^pt  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Ancient- 
Oriental  world. 

But  this  attempt  to  explain  Israel’s  monotheism  must  also 
be  counted  as  having  miscarried.  For  when,  with  respect  to 
Babylon,  one  takes  his  stand  upon  the  recurrence  of  proper 
names  compounded  with  that  of  the  Deity,  such  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  “  God  takes  compassion,”  “  God  is  exalted,”  “  God 
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look  on  me,”  etc.,  most  probably  we  have  here  to  do  with 
the  same  kind  of  modus  loquendi  as  we  often  find  in  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  who  repeatedly  make  mention  of  an 
abstract  unity,  so  that  it  will  not  do  to  attach  more  signifi¬ 
cance  to  this  than  when  a  Greek  father  names  his  son  Theo¬ 
dores  or  Theodosios.  And  when,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
points  to  a  text  like  “  Ninib  is  the  Marduk  of  power,  Nerg^l 
is  the  Marduk  of  war,  Zazama  is  the  Marduk  of  slaughter,” 
etc.,  we  plainly  see  that  Babylon’s  god,  who  always  was  very 
insignificant,  and  therefore  is  but  rarely  mentioned  in  oldest 
inscriptions,  absorbs  the  characters  of  the  other  principal 
gods,  whose  existence,  however,  is  not  denied.  But  such  texts 
in  honor  of  Ea,  Ninib,  Nergal,  and  others  show  that  this  is 
different  from  monotheism,  and  'scarcely  deserves  to  be 
called  a  monotheistical  tendency.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  such  texts  rather  prove  the  speculations  of  the 
temple  schools  than  bear  witness  to  a  living  conviction  of 
faith  among  the  people.  And  when  we  are  reminded  of  the 
Babylonian  custom  of  placing  on  New  Year’s  Day  the  images 
of  the  most  important  gods  round  about  Marduk,  in  order  to 
pay  homage  to  the  upper  god,  and  with  him  in  solemn  con¬ 
vocation  to  decide  upon  the  lot  of  country  and  people  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  in  connection  with  this  the  words  of  Ps. 
Ixxxvi.  8  are  quoted:  “Among  the  gods  there  is  none  like 
unto  thee,  O  Lord,”  no  account  is  made  in  that  case  of  the 
fact  that,  to  the  Psalmist,  Jahwe  was  the  only  really  existing 
person  having  power ;  while,  even  to  the  priests  of  Babylonia, 
Marduk  was  nothing  more  than  the  primus  inter  pares,  the 
first  and  highest  in  the  company  of  gods,  and  that  this 
thought  was  not  the  outcome  of  religious  conviction  but  of 
political  endeavor.  In  the  same  way  the  priests  of  Ur  put 
the  moon  god  Sin  at  the  head  of  the  gods,  and  the  priests  of 
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Nippur  honored  their  Bel  as  the  upper  god.  And  when  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  the  repeatedly  recurring  exaltation  of  a' 
certain  god  in  Babylonia’s  penitential  songs,  where  the  wor¬ 
shiper  addresses  the  moon  god  Sin,  saying,  “  In  heaven  who 
is  exalted  ?  Thou  alone  art  exalted.  In  the  earth  who  is  ex¬ 
alted.  Thou  alone  art  exalted,”  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  these  cannot  be  more  than  rhetorical  phrases  indicative 
of  deep  devotion,  which  are  addressed  with  equal  fervor  to 
another  god,  if  the  worshiper  thinks  thereby  to  be  able  to 
obtain  help  and  assistance. 

With  respect  to  Egypt  the  case  is  the  same.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  Maspero  is  correct  in  his  assertion  that  the 
higher  social  classes  in  Egypt,  and  especially  the  priests, 
never  took  part  in  the  gross  paganism  and  fetishism  of  the 
common  people,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  though  polytheism 
may  be  here  more  pantheistically  tinted  than  in  the  plains  of 
the  Euphrates-Tigris,  the  foundation  was  the  same.  And 
when  we  are  reminded  of  the  attempt  of  Amenhotep  IV. 
(Khu-n-aton)  to  secure  the  worship  of  Aton,  the  deified 
disk  of  the  sun,  the  supremacy,  and  that  this  “  heretical  ” 
king  actively  opposed  not  only  Amon,  but  Osiris  as  well,  we 
reply,  that  this  movement,  which  was  more  political  than 
religious,  has  more  right  to  the  name  of  monarchistic  philos¬ 
ophy  of  religion  than  to  that  of  ethical  monotheism.  For 
although  the  royal  poet  sang  the  praises  of  Aton  as  the 

only  God,  than  whom  there  is  none  other,  and  although  he 

\ 

glorified  the  disk  of  the  sun  in  a  manner  that  reminds  one 
strikingly  of  Ps.  civ.,  at  heart  his  upper  god  has  no  unity, 
as  his  use  of  the  term  “  mother  ”  alongside  that  of  “  father  ” 
shows,  and  he  is  viewed  exclusively  in  the  light  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  sun.  Moreover,  it  is  well  to  recall  that  a  monotheist 
is  not  he  who  exalts  one  god  far  above  another,  but  he  who 
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worships  one  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  gods,  whose 
reality  he  does  not  acknowledge.  And  by  way  of  pantheism 
the  thought  may  arise  that  all  gods  are  but  manifestations  of 
the  one  world-god  —  a  doctrine  which  in  Babylonia  and 
Egypt  was  purely  esoteric  —  there  is  a  chasm  which  cannot 
be  bridged  between  this  monolatry  and  Biblical  monotheism. 
The  first  is  an’  esoteric  speculation,  which  is  powerless  and 
utterly  indifferent  even  to  the  grossest  polytheism  of  the 
great  masses.  The  second,  because  it  is  the  fruit  of  revela¬ 
tion,  is  a  powerful  and  a  living  faith  in  Jahwe,  who  tolerates 
no  other  gods  alongside  of  himself,  and  who  directs  the  lot 
of  all  nations.  The  first  is  a  theory,  the  latter  a  living  reality 
in  the  heart  even  of  the  simple.  In  their  opposition  to  the 
worship  of  strange  gods  which  entered  in  from  all  sides,  the 
prophets  did  not  then  contend  in  behalf  of  a  sort  of  monothe¬ 
istic  doctrine,  but  for  “  the  knowledge  of  Jahwe,”  i.e.  for  a 
method  of  worship  with  all  its  moral  consequences  which  is 
agreeable  to  his  Divine  nature. 

And  this  oneness  of  God  is  so  much  a  reality,  that  the 
spiritual  character  of  God  immediately  proceeds  from  it.  To 
this  viewpoint  the  Ancient-Oriental  world  has  never  been 
able  to  raise  itself.  For  though  they  locate  their  gods  in 
heaven,  and  view  their  earthly  habitations  merely  as  coun¬ 
terparts  of  their  heavenly  abodes,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
gods  are  in  some  measure  divested  of  the  gross  materialism 
which  characterized  them  before,  they  can  never  think  of 
them  apart  from  nature,  whose  deified  appearance  forms 
they  are.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  they  can  never 
think  of  a  god  without  an  image,  which  is  proved  by  the 
zeal  wherewith  they  used  to  conduct  vanquished  gods  to  their 
royal  city;  while  in.  Israel  we  find  the  confession  that  Jahwe 
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is  eternal  and  omnipresent,  invisible  and  incapable  of  being 
represented  by  any  graven  image. 

But  this  spiritual  character  of  God  in  its  fullness  is  not  at  ' 
once  unfolded  in  the  midst  of  Israel.  It  may  even  be  said 
that  in  some  particulars  it  is  limited,  but  this  is  not  on  ac¬ 
count,  as  has  been  claimed,  of  the  anthropomorphic  way  in 
which  Jahwe  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures, 
and  whereby  everything  that  is  proper  to  men  and  creatures 
is  attributed  to  him.  For  no  religion  can  suffer  the  loss  of 
anthropomorphism,  and  the  question  merely  is  whether  the 
unreal  character  of  this  way  of  representation  is  felt.  But 
the  spiritual  character  of  Jahwe  is  limited  by  the  external¬ 
izing  of  his  worship.  This  takes  place  in  two  ways.  First, 
by  the  important  place  which  is  given  to  ritual,  whereby  ex¬ 
pressions  are  made  current,  such  as  “  bread  of  God  ”  and 
“  an  acceptable  savor  unto  the  Lord,”  which  suggest  a  sen¬ 
sual  good  pleasure  and  a  more  physical  idea  of  God.  And, 
secondly,  by  localizing  the  place  of  worship,  whereby  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  the  tabernacle  and  temple  are  made  the  habitation 
of  Jahwe.  And  yet  this  limitation  does  not  weaken  the  spiritual 
character  of  God.  For  in  order  to  cause  the  temporal  character 
of  all  ritual  to  be  felt  and  to  make  its  relative  value  known, 
Samuel  declares :  “  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice.”  The 
sacrificial  laws  themselves  contain  an  element  which  con¬ 
stantly  antagonizes  the  opinion  that  the  offering  can  work 
ex  opere  operato.  The  centralization  of  worship  also  is 
clearly  represented  as  the  necessary  fruit  of  the  spiritual  one¬ 
ness  of  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  the  thought  remains 
vital  that  neither  tabernacle  nor  temple  was  the  abode  of 
Jahwe.  “  But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  behold, 
the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee ;  how 
much  less  this  house  that  I  have  builded?  ”  (1  Kings  viii.  27). 
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To  maintain  this  spiritual  character  of  the  Lord  the  ability 
of  being  represented  by  an  image,  on  the  part  of  Jahwe,  is 
most  strongly  denied.  The  second  commandment  speaks 
clearly  with  respect  to  this.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been 
claimed  that  this  commandment  is  of  a  much  later  date,  but  it 
is  more  and  more  evident  that  this  judgment  is  not  founded 
upon  an  objective  historical  critical  investigation,  but  is  the 
result  of  a  preconceived  evolutionistic  dogma.  And  now, 
when  it  is  attempted  to  show  that  the  ephod,  ark,  and  even 
the  Nehushtan  of  2  Kings  xviii.  4  are  images  of  Jahwe, 
and  to  represent  the  worship  of  the  calf  as  an  integral  part 
of  legitimate  Jahweism,  unprejudiced  investigation  will  every 
time  recall  that  Israel  distinguishes  itself  from  the  Ancient- 
Oriental  world  also  by  the  principle  of  the  impossibility  of 
representing  Jahwe  by  an  image,  which  indeed  proceeds  im¬ 
mediately  from  his  spiritual  character. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  how  ably  the  spiritual  character 
of  Jahwe  was  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  mythological  cur¬ 
rents  which  made  themselves  felt  in  Israel.  It  shows  that, 
although  Israel  shares  with  the  Ancient  Orient  the  personi¬ 
fication  of  nature,  and  therefore,  even  as  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  hears  in  thunder  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  beholds  his 
arrows  in  the  lightning,’  and  listens  for  his  breath  in  the 
storm,  while  the  darkness  of  the  clouds  is  taken  to  be  God’s 
dwelling  place  or  tent,  throne  or  garment,  in  Israel  it  did  not 
lead  to  a  deification  of  the  powers  of  nature,  by  which  a 
thunder  god,  a  storm  god,  or  a  fire  demon  could  originate,  nor 
to  a  drawing  down  of  Jahwe  within  the  bounds  of  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  nature.  Hence  when  poets  borrow  images  of  mythical 
representations  elsewhere  current,  it  is  always  done  in  a 
way  which  exhibits  the  unreality  of  it.  Thus  when  the  poet 
wishes  to  speak  of  Jahwe’s  omnipotence,  he  borrows  tints 
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and  colors  from  the  Ancient-Oriental  mythology,  which  is 
not  unknown  to  him,  but  with  it  the  conflict  of  the  myth  is 
transposed  into  a  mighty  judgment.  This  explains  the  fact 
that  the  vanquished  enemy  of  Jahwe  inspires  the  poet  with 
so  little  interest.  The  leviathan  is  now  thought  to  be  in 
heaven  (Job  iii.  8),  and  again  is  located  in  the  sea  (Ps. 
Ixxiv.  13  f. ;  civ.  26).  The  serpent  is  at  one  time  represented 
as  being  present  in  heaven  (Job  xxvi.  13),  and  again  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (Amos  ix.  3).  In  Job  xxvi. 
as  being  present  in  heaven  (Job  xxvi.  13),  and  again  is  lo- 
monster ;  while  in  Job  ix.  13  Rahab’s  helpers  are  taken  to  be 
in  heaven.  Bible  writers  indeed  are  so  familiar  with  these 
beings,  which  are  entirely  unreal  to  them,  that  they  use  them 
as  sketches  of  their  images  of  the  future.  Thus  in  Isa.  xxvii. 

1  the  Lord’s  opponent  is  transposed  into  the  future,  and  has 
become  the  type  of  the  anti-godly  world-power  seen  in  a 
threefold  form.  Entirely  along  this  same  line,  in  Isa.  xxx. 
7  and  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4,  Rahab  has  become  the  nickname  of 
Egypt.  Giinkel  should  have  thought  of  this  before,  in  his 
“  Schopfung  und  Chaos,”  he  defended  the  opinion  that  the 
conflict  of  Jahwe  against  Rahab,  leviathan,  and  serpent  points 
to  a  continuance  in  Israel  of  the  well-known  Babylonian 
myth  of  Marduk’s  conflict  against  Tiamat,  which  through 
the  Canaanites  must  have  come  to  this  people.  And  when 
he  points  to  other  places  where  it  is  said  that  Jahwe  rebukes 
the  sea,  threatens  and  judges  it,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
remnants  of  a  sea  myth,  but  with  an  animation  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  nature,  a  poetic  personification,  with  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  representing  the  power  of  the  Lord  over  every  created 
thing  by  image  and  by  word. 

Of  course  this  does  not  imply  that  in  Israel  this  spiritual 
character  of  Jahwe  has  always  been  appreciated ;  and  this  for 
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two  reasons.  First,  because  Israel  has  plucked  the  bitter 
fruits  of  its  past.  According  to  Josh.  xxiv.  15,  Israel’s  fathers, 
(MI  the  other  side  of  the  river,  served  strange  gods,  with 
everything  that  went  with  it.  And  this  trunk,  which  it  had 
in  common  with  the  entire  Oriental  world,  was  indeed  en¬ 
grafted  with  a  noble  shoot,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  wild 
wood,  whenever  it  had  a  chance,  from  budding  again,  always 
threatening  thereby  the  growth  of  the  shoot,  and  succeeding 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  power  in  preventing  its  fuller  devel¬ 
opment.  This  was  the  more  dangerous  because,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  Israel  underwent  in  many  respects  the  influence  of 
Canaanitish  culture,  and  ran  so  great  a  risk  of  becoming  it¬ 
self  Canaanitish,  that,  according  to  Hosea,  it  actually  became 
so  in  part.  And  since  culture  and  religion  here  most  closely 
grew  together,  the  customary  worship  of  the  local  powers  of 
nature,  which  in  Canaan  were  subsumed  under  the  name  of 
Baal,  became  common  also  in  the  midst  of  Israel.  A  more 
or  less  conscious  syncretism  was  the  result  of  this,  by  which, 
in  the  mind  of  many,  Jahwe  was  comprehended  within  the 
bounds  of  the  revelation  forms  of  nature.  And  as  a  result  of 
this  there  were  many  who  worshiped  Jahwe  side  by  side  with 
Baal,  or  at  least  spoke  of  him  in  the  same  way  as  the  Canaan- 
ites  spoke  of  their  gods.  Old  Testament  scriptures  contain 
several  instances  of  this.  How  greatly  this  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  common  mind  api)ears  from  David’s  word  to 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  19)  :  “  If  the  Lx>rd  have  stirred  thee  up 
against  me,  let  him  smell  an  offering,”  a  manner  of  speech 
which  surely  is  foreign  to  all  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
character  of  Jahwe. 

But  even  if  it  is  true  that  this  spiritual  idea  of  God  was 
grasped  with  great  difficulty  only  by  a  few,  and  that  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  has  always  had  more 
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or  less  incomplete  understanding  of  it,  nevertheless  it  has 
taken  root  in  the  midst  of  Israel;  and,  thanks  to  the  labors 
of  the  prophets,  it  has  there  borne  glorious  fruit.  And  to 
the  reality  of  ethical  monotheism  alone,  Israel  owes  the  fact 
that  at  length  it  was  not  lost  in  Canaan,  and  that  it  has  not 
been  willing,  once  and  for  all,  to  exchange  its  covenant  God 
for  the  Baals,  to  be  lost  infamously  with  them  in  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  Ancient-Oriental  nations.  And  this  ethical 
monotheism  is  not  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the  prophets, 
even  though  it  is  entirely  true  that  they  studied  it  more 
deeply,  and  have  realized  more  fully  its  far-reaching  influence 
upon  the  whole  life  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  the  fruit  of  the 
revelatory  activities  of  that  God  who  has  been  pleased  to 
make  Israel  a  channel  to  which  the  stream  of  salvation  has  ^ 
momentarily  been  confined,  in  order,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
to  break  through  all  national  limitations  and  pour  itself  forth 
upon  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  revelation  of  God  has 
governed  all  the  utterances  of  Israel’s  life,  in  order  presently 
to  reach  its  highest  unfolding  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  from  be¬ 
ing  national  to  become  universal. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

“THE  AWAKENING  OF  AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM.” 

BY  JAMES  M.  GRAY,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  THE  MOODY  BIBLE 
INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO. 

To  the  Constructive  Quarterly  for  March,  1913,  Profes.sor 
Shailer  Mathews,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  and  President  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  contributed  an  article  on 
“The  Awakening  of  American  Protestantism,”  which  some 
esteem  to  be  like  a  demonstration  of  the  climax  of  apostasy 
of  which  the  New  Testament  speaks.^ 

I. 

He  starts  with  the  premise  that  the  Protestant  churches  of 
America  are  facing  difficulties  without  precedent,  chiefly  from 
the  influx  of  foreign-born  peoples  with  their  religious  traditions 
and  institutions  from  which  they  are  slow  to  break.  In  the 
cities  this  has  caused  the  abandonment  of  downtown  churches, 
but  in  the  rural  districts  there  are  parallel  conditions  also  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  shifting  of  population.  And  yet,  Protestan¬ 
tism,  he  assures  us,  is  not  in  a  state  of  “  collapse,”  it  is  not 
“  decadent,”  but  “  renascent.”  No  statistics  are  presented  to 
prove  it,  because  of  the  impossibility  to  obtain  them,  but  cer- 

^Thls  reply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity  by  the  Dean  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago  was 
sent  to  the  Constructive  Quarterly,  but  was  declined. 
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tain  arguments  or  illustrations  are  offered  to  show  the  truth 
the  contention. 

1.  One  of  these  is  “  the  rise  of  the  scientific  attitude  tn 
Biblical  study  and  theological  thought,”  which  means  the 
thinking  of  the  gospel  ‘‘  in  the  terms  of  evolution  and  demo¬ 
cracy.’’  This  thinking  has  produced  a  change  so  radical,  we 
are  told,  as  to  be  measured  only  by  the  great  epoch  which 
marked  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era — a  date  which 
sober  students  of  the  Bible  and  church  history  have  regarded 
as  marking  the  rise  of  the  apostasy  referred  to,  in  its  first  or¬ 
ganized  form.  But,  judging  by  what  Dr.  Mathews  says,  the 
epoch  we  are  now’  entering  surpasses  that  in  its  progress  on 
the  down-grade,  for  the  Nicene  Age  still  held  to  an  “  authorita¬ 
tive  orthodoxy,”  while  in  this  any  claim  of  authority,  “  except 
as  a  survival,  will  have  passed.”  He  finds  cause  for  congratu¬ 
lation  in  that  “  heresy  trials  like  that  of  Dr.  Briggs  will  never 
again  shake  the  Presbyterian  body  ” ;  that  the  Methodists  of  the 
North  will  never  again  depose  for  his  teaching  another  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mitchell  ”  ;  that  the  words  “  heretic  ”  and  “  orthodox” 
are  pxassing  into  disuse  except  as  “  repartee  ” ;  that  every  Pro¬ 
testant  theological  seminary,  except  those  “narrowly  denomina¬ 
tional,”  teaches  the  composite  nature  of  the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah, 
and  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  that  since  the  death  of  Dr. 
William  Henry  Green,  of  Princeton,  “there  has  been  no  worthy 
champion  of  anti-criticism  in  America.” 

2.  A  second  argument  or  illustration  is  the  use  made  by 
Protestant  thinkers  “  of  the  findings  of  physical  and  biological 
science.”  Unfortunately  there  is  no  unanimity  just  now  as  to 
what  these  “  findings”  are.  But  this  difficulty  appears  to  him 
more  imaginary  than  real,  since  these  “  Protestant  thinkers,”  in 
their  eagerness  to  get  away  from  the  cosmogony  of  the  Bible, 
will  follow  any  leader  for  a  while  if  only  he  be  headed  in  that 
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general  direction.  So  increasing  is  this  “  open-mindedness  ” 
in  American  Protestantism  that  it  is  now  “  freed  from  many  of 
those  anxieties  which  disturbed  it  a  half-century  ago  when 
Mr.  Ingersoll  could  be  regarded  as  a  veritable  Anti-Christ  ” ; 
so  that,  if  that  eloquent  infidel  were  now  here,  Protestantism 
and  he  would  be  much  nearer  one  another  than  they  were  then, 
—not  because  of  a  change  in  Mr.  Ingersoll,  but  because  of  the 
change  in  Protestantism.  In  this  remark,  by  the  way,  there  is  a 
predictive  element,  since  it  will  be  recalled  that  “  the  veritable 
Anti-Christ  ”  who  is  to  come,  will  be  so  acceptable  to  the  Pro¬ 
testantism  of  his  day  as  to  be  worshiped  as  the  very  God. 

Our  author  describes  the  way  by  which  all  this  is  being 
brought  about.  “  The  best  theological  schools”  are  doing  it, 
and  by  the  happy  plan,  not  of  meeting  or  answering  the  prob¬ 
lems,  but  ignoring  or  “  outgrowing”  them,  which  in  this  case  is 
practically  the  same.  “  The  new  type  of  theological  instruction 
in  pulpit  and  Sunday-school  is  steadily  shifting  interest  from 
metaphysics  to  psychology  ” ;  which  means,  as  is  explained, 
that  such  themes  as  Divine  sovereignty,  human  responsibility, 
innate  sin,  free  grace,  and  the  Nature  and  Persons  of  the  God¬ 
head  are  “  archaic,”  inasmuch  as  progressive  Protestantism  is 
more  anxious  to  be  scientific  than  “  credally  orthodox,”  though 
how  it  can  be  one  without  the  other  is  not  stated. 

3.  “American  Protestantism  is  adjusting  itself  to  the  modern 
7vorld  by  laying  new  emphasis  upon  the  social  implications  of 
the  gospel.”  The  note  of  apostasy  here  is  the  reference  to  the 
modern  world.”  Social  service  in  the  church  is  nothing  new, 
as  seen  in  apostolic  precedent  and  precept.  But  “  awakening 
Protestantism”  is  going  far  beyond  the  apostolic  days  in  this 
respect.  Those  days  were  concerned  merely  with  ameliora¬ 
tion,  these  with  preventing  the  need  of  it.  They  urged  to 
charity,  these  to  a  transformation  of  the  social  order.  They 
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cared  for  good  Samaritans,  these  for  good  “  policemen  ” 
They  wanted  to  save  men  out  of  the  state  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  these  to  bring  the  kingdom  of  heaven  into  the  state 
They  to  rescue  people,  these  to  educate  them  to  keep  out  of 
danger.  They  loved  in  those  days,  but  in  these  love  is  more 
intelligent.  They  were  keen  to  do  good  then,  but  now  they 
know  better  how  to  do  it.  Then  they  waited  for  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  now  they  attend  primaries.  “Awakening 
Protestantism  ”  loves  democracy,  and  has  an  enthusiasm  not 
for  saving  individuals  but  for  a  saved  society.  Preaching  is 
affected  by  it,  Sunday-school  teaching  is  affected,  our  great 
religious  institutions  are  affected.  The  one  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  “  Men  and  Religion  Forw'ard  Movement,”  the 
author  says,  was  not  evangelism,  or  missions,  or  Bible  study, 
but  economics.  Men  were  not  anxious  about  hell,  but  social 
injustice.  They  did  not  want  “  life-lines  ”  thrown  out  to  them, 
but  “  a  new  ship  and  a  new  crew  and  a  Captain  that  knows 
his  course.”  “Awakening  Protestantism  ”  goes  into  politics, 
originates  vice  commissions,  cooperates  with  labor  unions,  and 
sends  its  young  men  and  women  to  the  non-Christian  world 
with  “  every  good  thing  that  Christians  enjoy.”  Schools,  col¬ 
leges,  hospitals,  athletics,  literature  are  named,  —  why  omit 
salvation  ? 

The  program  is  certainly  splendid  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
modern  world.  No  wonder  a  worldly  church  is  captivated  by 
it.  But  is  there  not  an  ominous  sound  in  the  words  no  more 
“  life-lines,”  but  “  a  new  ship  and  a  new  crew  and  a  Captain 
who  knows  his  course  ”?  “  For  the  time  will  come  when  they 
will  not  endure  the  sound  teaching;  but,  having  itching  ears, 
will  heap  to  themselves  teachers  after  their  own  lusts  ”  (2  Tim. 
iv.  3). 

4.  A  fourth  point  is  the  nezv  regard  for  religious  education. 
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of  which  the  graded  Sunday-school  lesson  is  an  instance,  and 
in  which  the  “  Religious  Education  Association  has  been  a 
primary  agent.”  Of  course  no  intelligent  Christian  will  fail 
to  welcome  the  best  religious  education,  or  the  graded  lesson 
per  se.  But  that  for  which  “awakening  Protestantism”  stands 
is  a  peculiar  kind  of  religious  education,  and  a  particular  sys¬ 
tem,  and  a  particular  treatment  of  the  graded  lesson.  This 
last  is  set  forth  by  a  certain  syndicate  of  publishers,  and  is  un- 
scriptural  in  character  and  exceedingly  harmful  in  its  spiritual 
results.  Representing  the  radical  criticism  and  a  human  and 
faulty  authorship  of  the  Sacred  Books,  it  reduces  the  Word  of 
God  to  the  level  of  ordinary  literature.  It  substitutes  nature 
lessons  for  Holy  Scripture ;  it  breaks  the  unity  of  effort  which 
has  been  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  Sunday-school 
work  for  forty  years,  and  it  slurs  over  the  great  essentials  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

To  quote  the  Publicity  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States ;  “  We  do  not  find  in  this  treat¬ 
ment  any  emphasis  on  such  doctrines  as  the  justice  of  God ;  the 
universality,  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin ;  the  death  of  Christ 
as  the  only  hope  of  salvation ;  the  fact  and  necessity  of  re¬ 
generation,  justification,  and  progressive  sanctification,  or  the 
final  destiny  of  the  soul  as  a  fixed  and  eternal  state  either  for 
blessedness  or  misery. 

“  Since  then,  this  Graded  course  proposes  to  supply  the  in¬ 
struction  for  all  Sabbath  school  children  from  the  age  of  four 
to  seventeen,  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  its  teaching? 
Evidently  the  children  using  it  will  be  given  almost  no  in¬ 
struction  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  will 
grow  up  in  ignorance  of  some,  if  not  most,  of  the  truths  of 
the  Bible  essential  to  salvation.” 

As  for  the  Religious  Education  Association,  it  has  been  in- 
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deed  a  primary  agent  in  introducing  these  lessons  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  schools,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  it  has  become  best 
known.  But  let  it  have  its  unmolested  way  for  another  ten 
years ;  and.  unless  God  interposes  with  a  gracious  and  mighty 
revival,  there  will  be  not  enough  Evangelicalism  in  American 
Protestantism  to  make  a  protest  even  as  feeble  as  this. 

5.  A  fifth  point  is  the  rise  of  a  cooperative  and  federated 
denominationalism.  So  strong  and  rapid  a  rise  is  this  as  already 
to  have  brought  together  “  the  conservative  and  progressive 
wings  of  Protestant  thought  which  a  few  years  ago  threatened 
a  cross-sectioning  of  all  denominations.”  In  other  words,  the 
conservative,  or  orthodox,  wing  of  Protestant  thought  is  not 
nearly  so  conservative  to-day  as  a  few  years  ago.  So  con¬ 
servative  was  it  then  as  to  threaten  a  breach  within  each  de¬ 
nomination  ;  but  now  it  is  practically  quiescent  everywhere,  ex¬ 
cept  among  the  orthodox  Lutherans,  we  are  told. 

And  how  strategically  was  the  change  brought  about !  “  In¬ 
stead  of  seeking  after  credal  uniformity.  .  .  .  Protestant  bodies 
have  learned  the  great  lesson  that  the  quickest  way  to  get 
together  as  individuals  is  to  work  together  as  organized  bod¬ 
ies.”  Outgrowing  problems  again.  And  the  kind  of  “or¬ 
ganized  bodies  ”  thus  produced  is  exemplified  in  the  “  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,”  to  which  our 
author  refers  as  the  greatest  outstanding  illustration  of  this 
new  attitude  of  the  mind.  And  what  is  the  “  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil,”  and  what  is  its  latest  achievement?  The  Methodist  ProU 
estant  says,  that  from  the  beginning  there  have  been  elements 
in  it  disposed  to  make  light  of  fundamentals,  and  to  conciliate 
Unitarians  on  the  one  hand  and  Romanists  on  the  other.  At 
the  last  quadrennial  meeting  the  word  “  Protestant  ”  had  to 
be  eliminated  from  one  of  its  reports,  so  insistent  was  the  de¬ 
mand  ;  and  so  many  were  the  phases  of  thought  to  be  placated. 
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and  so  strong  was  the  desire  of  unity  at  any  price,  that  “  prin¬ 
cipal  became  a  negligible  quantity.”  But  the  heaviest  charge 
is  that  of  disloyalty  to  the  Word  of  God.  At  a  great  mass 
meeting  a  principal  speaker,  who  was  applauded  almost  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  relegated  the  book  of  Daniel  to  a 
place  among  the  myths ;  and  why  not,  if  the  president  of  the 
council  himself  finds  “  difficulty  in  accepting  as  strictly  histor¬ 
ical  the  accounts  of  so-called  miracles  such  as  walking  upon 
water  and  turning  water  into  wine  ”  ? 

To  come  to  the  reports  or  declarations  of  this  gathering, 
that  on  “  Modern  Industry  ”  is  purely  a  social  or  political  doc¬ 
trine,  with  nothing  in  it  distinctively  Christian;  and  yet  it  is 
put  forth  as  one  of  its  outstanding  features.  To  quote  a  tem¬ 
perate  critic,  “The  Social  Service  Commission  could  unite  on 
the  minimum  wage  and  on  the  abolition  of  poverty,  but  they 
left  to  the  brief  closing  paragraphs  of  their  report  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Divine  power  by  which  those  reforms  are  to  be 
accomplished,  and  even  that  recognition  was  meagre  and 
scanty.  It  is  of  course  carefully  explained  that  that  power 
was  taken  for  granted,  but  it  can  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  chief  business  of  the  Council  was  to  exalt  that  power.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  any  discussion  of  religious  truth  would 
have  brought  out  differences  of  opinion,  and  that  on  re¬ 
ligion  the  safe  course  was  silence.  If  this  were  true  and  the 
churches  of  Christ  must  sit  silent  concerning  their  Lord  and 
I\Iaster  and  His  work  for  men,  The  Federal  Council  is  a 
travesty.” 

These  are  the  five  points  of  awakening  American  Protestan¬ 
tism.  What  do  we  think  of  them?  We  put  it  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  Christian — the  man  who  has  been  born  again  and  who  is 
a  student  of  his  Bible,  Are  they  not  indicative  of  the  apostasy 
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of  which  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak?  For 
convenience  we  sum  them  up: — 

1.  American  Protestantism  is  progressing  toward  the  goal 
where  any  claim  of  authority  will  have  passed,  and  where 
ministers  and  theological  professors  may  teach  what  they  will, 
and  none  shall  make  them  afraid. 

2.  Psychology  has  already  taken  the  place  of  Biblical  in¬ 
struction  in  our  churches  and  theological  schools,  and  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  the  faith,  including  the  nature  of  the  Godhead 
itself,  are  out  of  date.  There  now  can  be  closer  fellowship 
with  infidels. 

3.  Soul-saving  is  secondary  to  the  transformation  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  betterment  of  our  physical  environment  and  the 
purification  of  politics. 

4.  Moreover,  care  is  taken  that  there  shall  be  no  rebound 
from  this  condition  of  things,  because  where  the  Bible  is  not 
removed  from  the  Sunday  schools,  it  is  emasculated  of  its 
convicting  and  converting  power. 

5.  Nor  need  further  aid  for  orthodoxy  be  expected  from 
any  quarter  whatsoever,  as  the  federation  of  the  churches  has 
closed  up  every  breach ! 


II. 

The  occasion  for  our  reply  to  this  article  is  in  the  challenge 

i 

it  contains.  ‘‘American  Protestantism  enters  this  creative 
epoch  in  two  main  divisions,”  its  author  says,  ”  the  line  of 
cleavage  being  determined  by  hostility  to  or  sympathy  with 
the  general  trend  of  modern  scientific  methods  or  conclusions.” 
He  then  places  on  one  side  “  the  various  Bible  Institutes 
which  have  grown  up  in  Chicago,”  and  other  localities  he 
names,  and  on  the  other,  ‘‘  the  truly  representative  Protest¬ 
antism  of  America.” 
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Those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  chasm  are  characterized  in 
three  ways:— 

1.  We  “  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  general  trend  of 
modern  scientific  methods  or  conclusions.” 

2.  We  “  repudiate  all  efforts  at  re-thinking  Christian 
faith,  and  prefer  a  bald  literalism,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Scriptures.” 

3.  We  endeavor  “  to  reproduce  the  extreme  Messianic 
elements  which  the  primitive  church  inherited  from  the  apoc¬ 
alyptic  literature  of  Judaism.” 

These  three  reduced  to  one,  and  stated  in  its  simplest  form, 
is  this:  We  still  believe  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be 
the  inspired  Word  of  God,  and  take  them  at  their  face  value. 

But  are  we  so  isolated  and  unscholarly  in  this  respect  a.s 
would  appear?  Does  not  our  critic  class  the  Lutherans  with 
us,  and  are  not  they  a  strong  and  respectable  body?  He  does 
the  same  with  the  theological  seminaries  that  are  ”  narrowly 
denominational,”  and  they  are  strong  and  respectable  too. 

To  illustrate:  The  most  prominent  feature  in  American 
theological  circles  last  year  was  the  centennial  celebration  of 
Princeton  Seminary.  A  notable  gathering  that,  including 
representatives  of  all  the  Administration  Boards  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in 
mission  lands;  representatives  of  foreign  theological  faculties, 
and  of  universities  and  colleges ;  the  alumni  of  the  Seminary ; 
the  presiding  officers  of  all  the  Evangelical  churches  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  other  distinguished  individuals.  The  open¬ 
ing  sermon  of  the  occasion  was  preached  by  President  Pat¬ 
ton  on  ”  The  Faith  which  was  Once  for  All  Delivered  to  the 
Saints,”  and  was  reported  as  “  a  magnificent  exposition  of  the 
position  of  the  Seminary  with  reference  to  the  theological 
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tendencies  of  the  day  ” :  not  only  engaging  the  profound  at¬ 
tention  of  the  representative  audience,  but  setting  “  the  cele¬ 
bration  at  the  highest  pitch  of  academic  dignity  and  religious 
sensibility.” 

In  that  sermon,  and  in  that  presence,  Dr.  Patton  said  that. 

“  the  theological  position  of  Princeton  Seminary  is  exactly 
the  same  to-day  that  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.”  ‘  They  had 
put  a  new  interpretation  on  the  “  days  ”  in  Genesis,  and  in 
other  respects  had  used  the  results  of  science  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Scriptures.  They  were  in  possession  of  new  ma¬ 
terial  for  studying  the  historical  problems  connected  with  the 
origin  and  growth  of  Biblical  literature.  They  had  a  better 
text  of  the  New  Testament  and  a  better  understanding  of  its 
meaning  than  were  possessed  by  those  to  whom  the  Seminary 
owed  the  beginnings  of  its  life.  But  none  of  these  things 
made  necessary  any  modification  of  their  belief  as  to  the 
authority  or  dogmatic  content  of  the  Scriptures.  The  the¬ 
ology  of  the  Reformers  had  not  been  so  generally  abandoned 
as  some  claimed,  and  if  it  had  been,  that  would  not  prove  it 
to  be  untrue.  Certain  forms  of  modern  philosophical  opinion 
are  incompatible  with  dogmatic  Christianity,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  of  adopting  those  forms  of  philosophical  opinion. 
The  Christian  consciousness  of  to-day  may  give  us  a  new 
scale  of  values  in  regard  to  the  great  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  what  right  has  such  consciousness  to  supplement 
the  Scriptures  or  contradict  their  obvious  meaning?  When 
we  impute  to  Paul  a  meaning  which  in  all  probability  never 
entered  his  mind,  and  deny  to  his  words  the  meaning  he  evi¬ 
dently  intended  them  to  have,  we  are  handling  the  Word  of 
God  deceitfully.  There  is  thus  but  one  honest  course  to  fol¬ 
low,  either  give  up  the  Scriptures  as  no  longer  having  au¬ 
thority,  or  take  them  at  their  face  value.’ 
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But  we  need  not  refer  to  Dr.  Patton  further.  The  Moody 
Bible  Institute  may  well  shield  itself  behind  a  school  of  learn¬ 
ing  like  Princeton  Seminary,  and  until  the  one  falls  into  the 
chasm,  the  other  need  have  no  fear. 

But  a  further  reference  of  Dr.  Mathews  to  the  Bible  Insti¬ 
tutes  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  He  thinks  their  literalism 
carried  to  extremes  has  given  rise  to  such  movements  as  that 
of  Dr.  Dowie,  the  “  Holy  Rollers,”  the  “  Millennial  Dawn,” 
the  “  Church  of  the  Nazarenes,”  etc.,  which  is  rather  an  “  un¬ 
scientific  ”  statement,  to  say  the  least.  Bible  Institutes  of  the 
right  sort  are  the  antidote  to  these  extremes,  whose  real  cause 
is  that  “  awakening  Protestantism  ”  of  which  Dr.  Mathews 
speaks.  What  the  present  writer  has  said  in  another  place 
concerning  Christian  Science  equally  applies  here,  viz.  that 
the  church  possesses  a  remedy  which  intelligently  and  faith¬ 
fully  employed  would  remove  the  reason  or  the  occasion  for 
these  movements.  This  remedy  is  suggested  in  Paul’s  words 
to  the  Colossians,  ”  fully  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  ”  (i.  25). 
Failing  to  do  this,  the  church  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  higher 
aspirations  of  the  soul,  which  the  followers  of  these  errone¬ 
ous  doctrines  have  seemed  to  find  satisfied  in  them. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Mathews  himself  gives  justification  for  saying 
this,  since  he  admits,  in  the  second  part  of  his  article,  that  the 
awakening  of  Protestantism  exposes  it  to  peculiar  dangers. 
These  he  enumerates  as: — 

1.  A  negative  intellectualism  minimizing  doctrine  and  sub¬ 
merging  Christian  truths  in  philosophical  and  general  culture. 

2.  Making  the  churches  mere  agents  of  social  service. 

3.  Too  great  reliance  upon  mere  machinery. 

One  would  think  that  a  physician  able  to  make  so  good  .a 
diagnosis,  would  be  equally  wise  in  his  prescription ;  but,  alas, 
on  the  homeopathic  principle  that  like  cures  like,  his  recom- 
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menclation  is  an  increase  of  the  disease.  The  greatest  fear 
he  says,  is  the  “  re-actionary,”  the  panic-stricken  minister  or 
theological  professor,  who,  like  Luther,  may  become  terrified 
at  the  radicalism  of  his  followers,  and  call  a  halt  before  that 
radicalism  has  reached  a  logical  conclusion.  “  If  the  remedy 
for  the  evil  of  democracy  is  more  democracy,  the  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  Protestantism  is  more  Protestantism.”  It  is  the 
cry  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  it  seems  to  us.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  lawlessness  which  would  do  away  with  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  and  ultimately  the  Christ  of  the  Bible,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  in  their  stead  a  deified  humanity.  It  is  a  recurrence 
to  the  temptation  of  Eden,  “  Ye  shall  be  as  God,  knowing 
good  and  evil.” 

The  concluding  sentences  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  are 
not  mere  rhetoric ;  although  they  are  not  intended  to  apply  in 
any  personal  sense  to  the  author  of  “Awakening  Protestant¬ 
ism,”  but  rather  to  “Awakening  Protestantism  ”  itself,  since 
what  he  says  of  it  is  true.  He  is  not  writing  as  an  advocate 
so  much  as  an  interpreter.  It  is  not  what  he  wants  but  what 
he  sees,  of  which  he  speaks;  and  yet,  admittedly,  he  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  what  he  sees.  But  others  see  it  too,  and  have 
spoken  and  written  about  it  in  the  same  way.  Philanthropists 
and  historians,  publicists  and  sociologists,  churchmen  and 
agnostics,  are  all  agreed  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  chaos  and 
transition.  And  with  all  of  them  religion,  and  especially 
Chri.stianity,  is  in  the  foreground  of  their  thought.  “  Old 
creeds  have  given  away  ” ;  “  unbelief  has  grown  up  among 
us,  an  unbelief  which  is  kindling  the  revolution  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  ” ;  “  the  controversies  of  bygone  centuries  ring 
with  a  strange  hollowness  upon  the  ear.”  “A  vast  social  and 
intellectual  transformation,”  it  is  called  by  some ;  by  others, 
“  a  confederacy  of  evil  marshaling  its  hosts  from  all  parts  of 
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the  world.”  Christianity  seems  to  many  as  “  a  parenthesis  in 
^he  world’s  story,  a  dream  that  is  passing  away.” 

Nor  is  it  the  leaders  only  who  are  thinking  thus,  but  the 
rank  and  file  too.  Pulpit,  platform,  press,  the  man  on  the 
street,  all  declare  that  a  new  age  is  just  upon  us.  What  it  is, 
or  what  it  will  be,  they  do  not  know,  for  all  is  obscurity  and 
confusion,  but  they  believe  it  is  very  near. 

Thank  God  for  the  Bible  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  es¬ 
pecially  for  that  ”  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,”  whereunto 
we  do  well  to  “  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a 
dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day  star  arise  ”  in 
our  hearts  (2  Pet.  i.  19). 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  pass  over  the  Old  Testament, 
but  we  recall  that  our  Lord  teaches  in  the  Gospels  that  just 
before  he  comes  again,  “  many  false  prophets  shall  arise,  and 
shall  deceive  many,  and  because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love 
of  many  shall  wax  cold”  (Matt.  xxiv.  11,  12).  And  in  an¬ 
other  place,  he  asks,  “  When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall 
he  find  the  faith  on  the  earth  ?  ”  with  the  evident  implication 
that  little  of  it  will  be  discerned  (Luke  xviii.  8,  marg.). 

Paul  follows  in  the  same  line,  teaching  that  there. shall  come 
“a  falling  away  ”  (an  apostasy),  and  that  “  the  man  of  sin  ” 
shall  be  revealed,  “  the  son  of  perdition,”  “  the  lawless  one  ” 
(2  Thess.  ii.  3-8),  whom  the  consensus  of  the  church  has 
always  regarded  as  the  Antichrist.  Indeed,  this  falling  away, 
this  denial  of  the  Christian  faith,  had  beg^n  in  Paul’s  own 
time ;  and  he  predicts  that  “  evil  men  and  seducers  ”  —  in  the 
visible  church,  remember, —  “shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  de¬ 
ceiving  and  being  deceived,”  until  the  end  of  the  present  age, 
when  the  apostasy  will  be  headed  up  in  the  individual  of 
whom  he  speaks. 

John  corroborates  Paul,  affirming  that  what  is  so  prevalent 
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to-day  —  the  denial  of  the  Incarnation  —  is  the  essential  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Antichrist.  “  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God ;  and  this 
is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  ”  ( 1  John 
iv.  3). 

Peter  sustains  John,  explicitly  warning  us  of  the  false 
teachers  who  will  arise,  and  “  bring  in  damnable  heresies,’' 
adding  that  “  many  shall  follow  their  pernicious  ways,  by 
reason  of  whom  the  way  of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of’' 
(2  Peter  ii.  2). 

Jude  speaks  in  the  same  manner  of  “  ungodly  men,”  speak¬ 
ing  “  evil  of  those  things,  which  they  knew  not,”  “  natural, 
having  not  the  Spirit  ” ;  while  the  book  of  Revelation  sums 
up  the  whole  by  outlining,  in  the  first  three  chapters,  “the 
spiritual  history  of  the  church  from  the  loss  of  the  first  love 
of  Ephesus,  to  the  lukewarmness  and  self-exaltation  of 
Laodicea.”  This  last  the  Lord  spues  out  of  his  mouth,  type 
of  his  rejection  of  the  false  church  and  the  godless  Christianity 
of  the  end  of  these  days.  The  later  chapters  of  Revelation  re¬ 
veal  in  detail  the  judgments  following  upon  Christendom 
when  the  true  church,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ,  shall  have 
been  caught  up  to  meet  him  in  the  air  (1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17). 

Did  necessity  demand  or  opportunity  permit,  we  might  in¬ 
quire  into  the  elements  or  forces  working  within  Christendom 
to-day  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things.  We  might  speak 
of  the  prevailing  pantheistic  philosophy,  the  whole  trend  of 
which  is  to  “  undermine  faith  in  a  Personal  God  and  in  that 
system  of  Biblical  truth  which  has  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God 
as  its  centre,  and  which  is  embodied  in  the  creeds  of  the 
Church.”  We  might  speak  of  the  tendencies  .of  modern  lit¬ 
erature,  in  the  essayists,  the  poets,  the  novelists,  the  magazine 
writers,  and  newspaper  writers,  all  of  which  have  so  little  in 
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common  with  revealed  Christianity.  We  might  speak  of  the 
reform  movements  of  the  day,  especially  Socialism,  which  has 
“borrowed  from  Christianity  its  conception  of  an  earthly  king¬ 
dom  of  happiness  upon  the  earth  ”  and  would  bring  it  in  by 
legislative  enactment. 

But  why  continue  ?  “  This  is  so  pessimistic,”  men  say, 
“  we  will  have  none  of  it.”  But  we  reply,  “  What  saith  the 
Scriptures  ?  ”  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  all  power  is  given  unto  him 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  (Matt,  xxviii.  18).  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  setting  up  of  God’s  kingdom  on  this  earth,  for  he 
has  promised  it  and  his  promises  never  fail.  But  it  is  a 
question  of  the  time  and  the  method  in  which  all  this  shall 
be  brought  about.  To  accommodate  a  figure  of  Dr.  Arnot,  a 
ship  has  set  sail  and  kept  on  her  course  many  days  and  nights, 
with  no  other  incidents  than  those  which  are  common  to  all. 
Suddenly  land  appears.  It  is  one  of  the  coral  islands  encircled 
by  a  ring  of  fearful  breakers  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
shore.  Forward  the  ship  must  go.  The  waves  are  higher 
and  angrier  than  any  that  have  been  seen  before.  Partly 
through  them,  and  partly  over  them,  she  is  borne  at  a  bound. 
Strained,  and  giddy,  and  almost  senseless,  the  passengers  find 
themselves  within  that  sentinel  of  crested  waves  that  guard 
the  shore,  while  the  portion  of  the  sea  that  lies  before  them 
seems  like  a  lake  of  Paradise,  so  calm  and  clear  it  is. 

Christianity  is  such  a  ship  and  through  these  long  cen¬ 
turies  has  kept  upon  her  course.  But  the  end  of  the  age  is 
near,  and  trying  experiences  are  just  ahead.  “  The  sea  and 
the  waves  roaring;  men’s  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and 
for  looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth, 
for  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken”  (Luke  xxi.  25). 
In  other  words,  the  depths  of  human  wickedness  have  not  yet 
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been  fathomed.  Hostility  to  our  God  and  to  his  Christ  shall 
yet  take  other  forms.  The  pride  and  lawlessness  of  man 
shall  yet  be  culminated  in  one  who  will  show  himself  that  he 
is  God.  The  awakening  of  American  Protestantism  points 
the  way  of  the  development  of  this  man  of  sin.  But  beyond 
is  peace.  “  He  shall  be  broken  without  hand,”  as  Daniel  says. 
The  Lord  shall  consume  him  “  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,’’ 
and  shall  destroy  him  “  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming  ” 
is  the  echo  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  “And  the  loftiness  of  man 
shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  haughtiness  of  men  shall  be 
made  low ;  and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day  ” 
(Isa.  ii.  17). 

It  will  be  the  old  ship,  with  possibly  something  of  a  new 
crew,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Captain  knew  his  course. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  SEPTUAGINTAL  TEXTS  OF 
LEVITICUS. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN, 
BARRISTER- AT-LAW. 

II. 

In  the  preceding  article  we  had  occasion  to  assume  that 
a  close  relationship  existed  between  the  Armenian  Version 
and  certain  groups  of  cursives,  particularly  gn.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  one  that  constantly  impresses  itself  on  the  student 
of  the  text ;  but  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  it  clearly  for  him¬ 
self,  the  following  tables  are  printed.  In  Table  V.,  the  most 
important  Armenian  readings  possessing  support  from  author¬ 
ities  in  Leviticus  viii.  are  taken  as  the  standard,  and  it  is 
shown  how  far  they  meet  with  support  from  other  authorities. 
In  Table  VI.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  text  of  gn  in  certain 
passages  of  Leviticus  xxiv.  is  the  standard. 

Table  V.  reveals  a  number  of  very  interesting  phenomena. 
The  close  relationship  between  gn  and  Arm  appears  in  such 
readings  as  those  in  verses  9,  10-11,  16,  19,  30,  32,  embracing 
grammatical  points,  erroneous  readings,  and  alterations  of 
order.  Occasionally,  as  in  verses  17  and  35,  Arm  appears 
to  part  company  with  gn  through  accommodation  to  the  He¬ 
brew.  The  grouping  of  the  authorities  makes  it  reasonably 
probable  that  the  Armenian  presents  pre-Hexaplar  readings 
in  verses  2,  11,  19,  27,  30,  31 ;  for  in  most  of  these  we  have 
clearly  Egyptian  witnesses  going  with  the  Armenian  in  pre¬ 
serving  non-Massoretic  readings  which  contrast  with  the  later 
Hebrew  readings  that  have  influenced  most  of  our  texts.  On 
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the  other  hand,  B  appears  to  have  preserved  Hesychian  read¬ 
ings  in  verses  2  and  35. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  verses  28  and  33.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  we  have  to  distinguish  four  readings  of  importance:— 

( 1 )  fifupa  Tr\r}p<odrj  rjpepa  reXeiaxTeat  ( clearly  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Origen,  as  it  has  the  support  of  Hexaplar  witnesses). 

(2)  ^p<epa<i  irXrjptoa-em  ^pepeov  reXeioKTeaxi  (Arm  and  its 
allies,  and  M.T.). 

(3)  irXr)p(o6rj ‘^pepa  reXeioKredi^  (h,  Spec,  Cyr). 

(4)  rjpepa  irXrjpadrj  TcXetoxTeo)?  (B,  m,  Chr). 

That  (2)  is  the  reading  either  of  Lucian  or  of  a  later  in¬ 
sertion  in  Lucian  seems  clear.  Incidentally  it  should  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  Armenian  and  its  allies  here,  as  in  some  other 
places,  show  a  closer  approximation  to  the  Massoretic  text 
than  Origen  himself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  recen¬ 
sion  has  been  influenced  by  an  independent  study  of  a  He¬ 
brew  text.  The  difference  between  (3)  and  (4)  is  merely 
a  question  of  the  relative  positions  of  rjptpa  and  trXripadri^ 
Possibly  this  is  a  non-recensional  difference;  but  if  a  recen- 
sional  question  arises,  presumably  (3),  with  Cyril’s  support, 
represents  Hesychius,  and  (4)  is  pre-Hexaplar.  But  the  dif¬ 
ference  appears  too  slender  to  warrant  any  far-reaching  con¬ 
clusions.  In  any  case  the  original  reading  of  the  LXX  is  more 
closely  represented  by  (3)  and  (4)  than  by  the  other  texts. 

The  other  passage  (ver.  28)  is  interesting  for  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  reason.  In  xvi.  10,  and  again  in  x.  4,  we  found  the 
Armenian,  gn,  dpt,  and  other  witnesses  inserting  some  words 
from  other  parts  of  the  chapter.  Apparently  no  Hebrew 
equivalent  had  ever  existed  for  these  words.  Here  we  meet 
with  the  same  phenomenon :  “as  the  Lord  commanded ” 
seems  to  come  from  verse  21,  and  is  found  in  the  Armenian, 
gn,  dpt,  h  (which  appears  to  be  descended  from  an  archetype 
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that  had  been  glossed  from  some  Lucianic  text),  and  c.  We 
shall  have  to  note  other  instances  hereafter. 

Table  VI.  presents  fewer  features  of  interest.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  closest  allies  of  gn  are  the  Armenian,  dpt,  and 
bw  (see  ver.  2,  5,  7,  14,  16,  19,  23).  In  verse  23  we  seem  to 
have  a  pre-Hexaplar  reading,  while  in  verse  8  B  and  its 
allies  appear  to  present  a  Hesychian  reading.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  one  case  gn  and  the  Armenian  agree  with  the 
Massoretic  text  against  Origen  (ver.  7). 

Table  VII.,  in  which  readings  of  dpt  in  Leviticus  xxvi.  are 
taken  as  the  standard,  calls  for  more  comment.  Here,  again, 
we  find  a  close  relationship  between  dpt,  gpi,  and  the  Armen¬ 
ian,  and  some  considerable  connection  with  bw.  Further, 
we  have  once  more  to  note  that  c  and  h  often  go  with  one 
or  more  authorities  of  this  class.  Again  it  may  happen  that 
our  group  and  its  allies  agree  with  the  Massoretic  text 
against  the  Hexaplar  authorities  (e.g.  14).  Pre-Hexaplar 
readings  seem  to  be  preserved  by  dpt  in  verse  2,  perhaps  in 
verses  11  (<rTr/<rft)),  16,  19,  29,  32,  and  43,  and  by  the  author¬ 
ities  in  column  5  in  verse  11  (Bia0TjK7}v)y  and  perhaps  in 
verses  28  (h  and  its  allies)  and  44  (M,  Boh).  In  verse  18, 
Origen  clearly  read  cirra;  Lucian,  ktrraKi^\  and  Hesychius, 
vXrjycu^  ewra.  But  the  division  of  the  authorities  suggests 
that  the  two  latter  readings  may  both  have  been  current  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Origen.  Here  dpt  seems  to  preserve  a  Greek 
gloss  (erepat?).  Lucianic  readings  appear  to  be  found  in 
dpt  and  its  allies  in  verses  6,  14,  27,  35,  and  45,  in  pt  and 
gn  in  verse  5,  in  dt  and  its  allies  in  verse  13,  and  in  and  its 
allies  in  verse  39 ;  while  Hesychius  is  probably  represented 
by  h  and  its  allies  in  verse  16,  perhaps  (but  improbably)  by 
f  in  verse  20,  and  possibly  by  o  in  verse  22.  One  very  inter¬ 
esting  feature  is  the  fact,  that,  while  bw  and  dpt  often  agree. 
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they  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  in  solitary  agreement  against 
all  the  other  authorities,  including  gn.  Both  appear  to  me 
to  be  based  in  part  on  a  particular  recension,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  use  of  this  recension  and  the  other  ingredients 
employed  varied  very  greatly. 

In  Table  VIII.,  readings  of  bw  in  xix.  1-xx.  19  form  the 
standard.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  group  often  goes  its 
own  way  —  sometimes  from  an  approximation  to  a  Hebrew 
text,  sometimes  apparently  through  recensional  activity  sub¬ 
stituting  different  Greek  forms  or  expressions  for  those  of 
the  other  Septuag^ntal  authorities  (e.g.  xix.  7;  xx.  16),  or 
again  through  textual  corruption  (xix.  22,  26).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  often  preserves  pre-Hexaplar  readings  (e.g.  xix.  12, 
27,  32;  XX.  2,  17).^  Sometimes  the  authorities  in  column  5 
appear  to  represent  the  original  Greek  text  (xix.  2,  B  and  its 
allies;  12).  It  is  clear  that  c,  h,  gn,  the  Armenian,  and  dpt 
are  the  most  nearly  related  to  our  text ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  bw  and  dpt  will  seldom  be  found  in  isolated  agreement 
on  a  non-Massoretic  reading.  Nor  does  bw  often  agree 
with  qu  alone.  Not  infrequently  it  goes  with  the  Egyptian 
versions  (e.g.  xi.  2,  ord.  and  M.T.  Xeyovre^;  bw,  Sah,  add 
avroi^;  3,  ord.  and  M.T.  ev  tow  Krrjveaiv'j  bw.  Boh,  omit; 
4,  ord.  and  M.T.  atcadaprov  tovto;  bw,  Boh,  Eth,  transpose 
the  words),  and  in  such  cases  it  presumably  preserves  pre- 
Hexaplar  readings.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  xx.  19  it  joins 
h,  c,  gn,  the  Arm,  and  dpt  in  presenting  words  that  come  from 
verse  20,  but  are  not  present  in  the  Hebrew,  and  that  in  xx. 
6,  7,  it  appears  to  present  double  renderings. 

*  In  xix.  5,  StKTa  appears  to  have  been  the  reading  of  Lucian, 
and  the  nonsensical  SeKarrfv  may  have  arisen  through  the  -o  of 
this  having  been  written  in  the  margin  of  a  MS.  reading 
as  an  alternative  to  the  last  syllable,  and  then  having  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  word  by  error. 
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The  former  of  these  characteristics  is  specially  marked  in 
gn  and  its  allies.  We  have  already  noted  several  instances. 
Here  are  some  more:  xx.  11,  ord.  ivoxoi;  gn,  Arm,  dpt,  pre- 
fi\ria€^i)iccuTiv  Kai  (dpt  omits  the  «at)from  verse  12;  i.  3,  ord. 
htKTOv  (avra);  gn,  Arm,  dpt,  add  i^iXoacurOcu  from  verse 
4,  while  h  substitutes  it  for  aura)-  ii.  4,  ord. ;  g.  Arm, 
dpt,  add  €K  ff€fuBa\€(o<t,  which  occurs  immediately  before 
(the  whole  phrase  is  missing  in  n)  ;  11,  oTd.ieapirtoa-cu-  gn, 
dpt,  add  dvffiav  (cp.  the  beginning  of  the  verse)  ;  Arm  ren¬ 
ders  fructum  in  sacriHcium ;  viii.  16,  ord.  to  areap  2® :  g^. 
Arm,  prefix  irav  from  earlier  in  the  verse.  In  this  pecul¬ 
iarity  bw  does  not  generally  agree  with  and  its  allies. 

The  text  of  gn  as  it  stands  often  incorporates  Hexaplar 
notes  (e.g.  ii.  16;  iii.  8;  iv.  3;  vii.  8);  but  this  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  the  process  of  copying,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  eliminated  in  any  estimate  of  the  recensions. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  appears  to  me  to  point  to  the 
following  conclusions  as  to  the  groups.  The  testimony  of 
the  Lucianic  fathers  and  the  Armenian  version  makes  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  either  gn  or  dpt  is  our  principal  Lucianic  group.  Of 
these,  gn  is  nearer  to  the  Armenian,  and  has  long  been  re¬ 
garded  as  practically  the  text  of  Theodoret.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  this  is  descended  from  a  Lucianic  copy.  If 
that  be  so,  dpt  represents  a  text  that  is  partly  Lucianic  and 
partly  pre-Hexaplar,  but  has  been  influenced  very  little  by 
independent  study  of  a  later  Hebrew  text.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  in  Deuteronomy  x.  6  f.  it  substitutes 
the  Samaritan  for  a  Jewish  text.  On  the  other  hand,  bw 
contains,  in  addition  to  a  Lucianic  element,  a  large  number 
of  pre-Hexaplar  readings  and  a  strong  infusion  of  a  later 
Hebrew,  together  with  a  greater  amount  of  verbal  recasting 
than  any  of  the  other  main  types. 

Vol.  LXX.  No.  280.  9 
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ARTICLE  IX, 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Foundations:  A  Statement  of  Christian  Belief  in  Terms  of 
Modern  Thought.  By  Seven  Oxford  Men.  8vo.  Pp.  xi, 
536.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $3.50,  net. 
The  subtitle  explains  that  this  volume  of  Essays  is  “  a 
statement  of  Christian  belief  in  terms  of  modern  thought.” 
The  introduction  truly  says  that  “  the  modern  world  is  ask¬ 
ing  questions,”  and  that  as  Christianity  has  come  down  to 
us  from  a  very  different  age  from  our  own  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  men  are  making  inquiry  about  its  fundamental 
realities.  But,  further,  “  the  world  is  calling  for  religion,” 
and  as  it  cannot  accept  a  religion  if  its  theology  is  out  of 
harmony  with  science,  philosophy,  and  scholarship,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  show  that  Christianity  is  not  merely  a 
survival  of  the  past,  “  but  a  real  religion  with  a  real  message 
for  the  present  and  the  future.”  If  religion  is  to  dominate 
life  it  must  satisfy  both  head  and  heart.  In  view  of  all  these 
considerations,  a  careful  reexamination  and,  if  need  be,  re¬ 
statement  of  the  foundations  of  belief  constitutes  one  of  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  day. 

The  volume  before  us  is  due  to  the  conviction  that  such  a 
task  would  be  more  successful  by  means  of  a  combined  effort 
than  by  the  work  of  separate  individuals.  The  writers  dis¬ 
covered  from  their  conferences  “  a  far  greater  measure  of 
agreement  ”  than  they  had  originally  anticipated ;  so  the  book 
is  put  forward  as  “a  single  whole,  and  as,  in  the  main,  the 
expression  of  a  corporate  mind.”  While  there  is  no  attempt 
at  providing  a  complete,  still  less  a  final,  theology,  the  Essays 
are  intended  to  be  read  as  a  connected  series.  The  educated 
layman  rather  than  the  theological  specialist  has  been  in. 
view ;  and  the  book  is  offered,  ”  not  as  the  solution,  but  as 
a  contribution  towards  the  solution,  of  the  problems  ”  ap- 
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proached.  All  this  by  way  of  introduction,  written  by  the 
Editor,  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Streeter,  is  admirable;  and  we  have 
stated  it  pretty  fully,  in  order  that  readers  may  be  able  to 
judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  purpose  and  method  of  the 
writers.  The  special  value  of  the  book  perhaps  lies  in  its 
revelation  of  the  influences  which  are  affecting  several  of 
the  younger  scholars  now  engaged  in  tutorial  work  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  every  point  modern  critical 
thought  has  affected  their  view  of  the  Bible,  the  Qiurch,  The¬ 
ology,  and  Philosophy. 

The  first  Essay  deals  with  “  The  Modern  Situation,”  and 
is  written  by  the  Rev.  N.  S.  Talbot,  Fellow  of  Balliol  Col¬ 
lege.  It  is  marked  by  much  that  is  true,  interesting,  and 
useful,  though  perhaps  it  is  a  little  too  definitely  patronizing 
in  its  attitude  to  “  early  and  middle  Victorian  times.”  On 
the  whole,  its  tone  is  highly  optimistic,  though  it  depicts  cer¬ 
tain  serious  aspects  of  modern  life  with  frankness  and  force. 
While  the  writer  is,  of  course,  loyal  to  Christ  and  his  truth 
as  he  conceives  of  them,  perhaps  the  Essay  is  too  eloquent 
and  general  to  be  of  definite  service  as  an  accurate  diagnosis 
of  the  situation  and  the  indication  of  present-day  needs. 

The  second  Essay  is  on  “  The  Bible,”  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Brook,  Fellow  of  Merton  College;  and  here  we  regret  to 
find  that  the  writer  leaves  us  quite  unsatisfied.  To  him  the 
Bible  is  a  record  of  experience  rather  than  of  revelation  (pp. 
31  f.),  and  its  value  for  us  is  said  to  be  very  largely  eviden¬ 
tial.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  experience  recorded  in  the 
Bible  is  shown  to  be  identical  with  the  experience  of  the 
Church,  since  in  religion  it  is  the  saint  who  is  the  expert,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Church  “  represents  the  living  and  abid¬ 
ing  voice  of  a  corporate  experience,  wider  than  that  of  any 
individual  or  of  any  age,  which  testifies  to  the  supreme  value 
of  the  Bible  as  a  creative  and  sustaining  power  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life”  (p.  66).  But  all  this  is  far  too  subjective  to  be  of 
real  service.  While  we  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  or  under¬ 
value  the  fact  of  the  religious  experiences  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  view  that  Holy 
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Scripture  is  valuable  only,  or  even  chiefly,  as  the  record  of 
the  religious  experience  of  the  writers.  Then,  too,  we  cannot 
accept  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  history  and  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Bible  (p.  67),  especially  when  we  are  told  that, 
in  regard  to  several  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  “  the  his¬ 
torical  value  is  only  slight,  or  rather,  is  mainly  indirect,”  since 
in  the  light  of  modern  criticism  “  it  has  become  necessary  for 
US  to  modify,  in  many  important  respects,  the  traditional  view 
of  Jewish  history”  (p.  67).  We  do  not  believe  this  is  true 
to  the  latest  and  best  scholarship,  and  therefore  we  are  not 
in  accord  with  the  opinion  that  “  it  is  for  religion,  and  not 
necessarily  for  theology,  that  we  go  to  the  Bible”  (p.  68). 
It  follows  from  all  this  that  we  entirely  challenge  the  author’s 
view  of  inspiration.  It  betrays  a  remarkable  confusion  of 
thought  when  he  can  say  that  some  books  not  included  in  the 
Canon  “  show  a  higher  degree  of  inspiration  than  some  of  the 
canonical  books”  (p.  69).  If  the  Bible  is  not  an  objective 
revelation  of  God  apart  from  and  prior  to  the  experience 
recorded,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  need  trouble  so  much 
about  it.  Experience  apart  from  inspiration  is  quite  as  good 
to-day;  indeed,  perhaps  it  is  better,  fuller,  and  richer  than 
the  experience  of  the  centuries  in  which  the  Bible  was  being 
written.  And  if  the  history  is  uncertain  and  the  theology  is 
untrustworthy,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  “  foun¬ 
dation  ”  left.  This  Essay  is  in  some  respects  the  key  of  the 
whole  book,  as  it  is  indeed  the  key  to  a  great  deal  of  modern 
religious  thought.  The  attitude  of  a  writer  to  the  Bible  dom¬ 
inates  all  else,  and  affects  every  view  that  he  holds. 

The  most  important  Essay  in  the  book  is  by  the  Editor, 
the  Rev.  B.  H.  Streeter,  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  on  “  The 
Historic  Christ  ” ;  and  here  again  we  see  plainly  the  influence 
of  modern  scholarship  on  the  orthodox  view  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Thus,  there  is  no  discussion  of  the  Virgin  Birth 
(p.  81) ;  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  regarded  ”  not  so  much  as  an 
historical  authority  as  an  inspired  meditation  on  the  life  of 
Christ”  (p.  83);  and  the  physical  Resurrection  is  denied, 
although  it  is  admitted  that  the  evidence  for  the  disappear- 
Vol.  LXX.  No.  280.  10 
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ance  of  the  Body  is  adequate.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the 
writer  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  history  of  the  centuries 
has  vindicated  the  claims  made  by  Christ  (p.  141) ;  but  the 
question  recurs  again  and  again,  whether  this  vindication 
would  have  been  as  ample  and  convincing  as  it  is,  if  the  view 
of  the  Gospels  and  their  contents  as  here  adopted  had  been 
in  existence.  While,  therefore,  there  is  much  that  is  admirable, 
impressive,  and  convincing  in  the  Essay,  it  does  not  strike 
us,  on  the  whole,  as  really  adequate  to  the  New  Testament 
record. 

The  fourth  Essay  is  on  “  The  Interpretation  of  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament,”  and  is  the  work  of  two  writers,  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  Tutor  of  Keble  College,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  G.  Parsons,  formerly  Fellow  of  University  College, 
This  really  covers  in  outline  the  field  of  New  Testament  the¬ 
ology,  starting  with  the  primitive  community  and  reaching 
through  Paulinism  to  the  Johannine  writings.  Among  its  in¬ 
teresting  points  is  the  now  prevalent  idea  that  the  “  nearness 
and  immediacy  of  the  Kingdom  ”  is  to  be  associated  with  the 
events  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (p.  158).  This  is  a  view 
of  modern  scholarship  which  calls  for  a  good  deal  more  crit¬ 
icism,  and  a  great  deal  less  acceptance,  than  it  has  hitherto 
obtained.  It  tends  to  give  at  least  a  one-sided,  and  therefore 
inadequate,  view  of  the  Kingdom  as  found  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Schweitzer  and  others 
of  the  Eschatological  School  are  nearer  the  mark  in  regard 
to  the  true  teaching  of  our  Lord  concerning  the  Kingdom 
than  many  of  the  orthodox  critics,  even  though  we  reject  in 
toto.  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  eschatologists.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  St.  Paul  is  fresh  and  interesting,  but  the  question 
of  his  relation  to  the  “  Mystery-Religions  ”  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  the  recent  articles  in  the  Expositor,  by 
Dr.  Kennedy,  and  the  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
for  August,  1913,  by  Sir  William  Ramsay.  It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  noticing  the  way  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Communion  recurs  and  stands  out  in  this  discussion.  The 
writers  are  evidently  dominated  by  their  ecclesiastical  posi- 
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tion,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  that  any  such  prominence,  not  to  say  predominance,  is 
accorded  this  rite. 

Two  Essays  are  by  the  Rev.  W.  Temple,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College.  One  is  on  “  The  Divinity  of  Christ,*' 
the  other  on  “  The  Church.”  We  are  compelled  to  say  that 
these  appear  to  be  the  weakest  parts  of  the  book,  for  they 
give  the  impression  of  being  very  largely  secondhand,  the 
result  of  reading  such  moderns  as  Hamack  rather  than  of 
direct  personal  study  of  the  New  Testament  and  other  prim¬ 
itive  authorities.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  criticize  the  Chal- 
cedon  Formula  of  the  two  Natures  of  Christ,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  provide  a  better  statement ;  and,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Temple’s  section  entitled  “An  Attempt  to  Restate  the  Fact,” 
many  will  feel  that  he  does  not  carry  us  any  farther,  if  as 
far.  On  the  subject  of  the  Church,  while  of  course  much  is 
said  that  is  helpful  and  suggestive,  the  treatment  is  decidedly 
remote  from  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is 
dominated  throughout,  however  indirectly,  by  an  ecclesiast¬ 
ical  conception  which  the  writer  endeavors  in  vain  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament  and  present-day 
life.  The  treatment  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  far  too  rhe¬ 
torical  and  inaccurate  to  be  of  service,  especially  when  he 
speaks  of  it  as  “  the  one  great  rite  of  the  Christian  Church,” 
and  refers  to  “  the  elements  upon  the  altar  ”  as  “  signs  and 
vehicles.”  We  wonder  where  Mr.  Temple  finds  his  warrant 
for  “  altar  ”  and  what  he  really  means  by  this  ambiguous 
term  “  vehicle.”  Then,  again,  in  referring  to  the  Commun¬ 
ion  of  Saints,  he  pleads  for  prayers  for  the  dead  as  repre¬ 
senting  “  a  spontaneous  and  generous  impulse  of  the  human 
heart,”  arguing  that  the  right  to  offer  them  is  “  implicit  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.”  But  it  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  and  astonishing  non  sequitur  to  read  that,  since  we  praise 
and  laud  God’s  Holy  Name  “  with  angels  and  archangels,” 
we  should  therefore  “  ask  that  company  to  assist  our  pray¬ 
ers  as  much  as  our  praises.”  Altogether  Mr.  Temple’s  Es¬ 
says  are  disappointing,  and  we  will  venture  to  add  that  the 
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subjects  should  have  been  intrusted  to  one  whose  knowledge 
of  theology  is  more  adequate  and  accurate. 

The  sixth  Essay  is  on  “  The  Atonement,”  and  is  by  Mr 
W.  H.  Moberly,  of  Lincoln  College.  In  it  he  restates,  in  the 
light  of  recent  thought,  the  view  put  forth  by  his  father 
Canon  Moberly,  in  his  work  “Atonement  and  Personality.” 
As  is  well  known,  the  view  there  (and  also  here)  advocated 
is  that  represented  by  McLeod  Campbell,  which  regards  our 
Lord  as  the  Perfect  Penitent.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  interpretation  of  the  Atonement  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  New  Testament  teaching,  especially  to  such  a 
passage  as  Romans  iii.  21-26,  and  it  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  vicarious  penitence  is  even  more  unthinkable  than 
simple  vicarious  punishment  can  be.  Until  this  view  is 
able  to  meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties  raised  by  Dr. 
Denney  in  an  article  on  this  book  in  the  British  Weekly  some 
months  ago,  it  will  remain  quite  unconvincing,  however 
beautifully  and  earnestly  it  may  have  been  depicted  by  the 
charming  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Moberly. 

The  seventh  Essay  discusses  “  The  Principle  of  Authority,” 
and  is  written  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson.  There  are 
three  sections,  dealing  respectively  with  “Authority  and 
Truth,”  “Authority  and  Church  Order,”  and  “Authority  and 
Reunion  ” ;  and  then  an  Appendix  follows,  giving  in  brief 
outline  the  historical  origins  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Mr. 
Rawlinson’s  Essay  is  remarkable  for  the  significant  admis¬ 
sions  of  one  who  represents  the  Extreme  Anglican  ecclesi¬ 
astical  school,  and  his  references  to  “  the  Catholic  conception 
of  the  Christian  ministry  ”  are  particularly  interesting,  in 
view  of  recent  discussions  on  Christian  Unity.  His  definition 
of  a  prophet  as  “  one  called  and  empowered  to  preach  the 
Gospel  ”  will  find  ready  acceptance ;  but  his  definition  of  a 
“  priest  ”  as  “  one  commissioned  and  authorized  by  the  Church 
to  act  for  certain  purposes  as  the  organ  of  her  corporate  life  ” 
will  satisfy  only  those  who  seem  to  be  unaware  that  the  New 
Testament  allows  no  room  for  priesthood  as  an  essential 
element  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  would  be  much  simpler, 
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and  certainly  truer  to  the  New  Testament,  to  define  a  prophet 
as  one  who  represents  God  to  man  (Ex.  vii.  1),  and  a  priest 
as  one  who  represents  man  to  God  (Heb.  v.  1).  When  this 
is  kept  in  view,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  place  for  priesthood 
in  the  Christian  ministry  becomes  insuperable.  But  we  are 
particularly  glad  to  read  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  treatment  of  the 
Historic  Episcopate,  which,  while  defending  it  on  several 
grounds,  he  says  need  not  imply  a  vicious  clericalism,  or  pol¬ 
icy,  or  autocracy,  or  a  magical  view  of  orders.  And  we  are 
glad  to  have  his  judgment  that  Reunion  can  be  possible  only 
on  a  basis  of  comprehension  and  synthesis,  that  “  Protestants 
will  not  abandon  Protestantism,  nor  Catholics  Catholicism.” 
His  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  origins  of  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry  is  that  in  some  localities  there  was  certainly  a  stage  of 
Congregational  independency,  and  that  Apostolical  Succes¬ 
sion  in  the  literal  sense  “  cannot  therefore  be  asserted  as 
more  than  a  historical  possibility,  and  consequently  any 
defence  of  the  principle  for  which  the  idea  of  Apostolical 
Succession  stands  must  be  based  upon  other  than  strictly 
historical  grounds”  (p.  422).  This  shows  that  our  de¬ 
scription  of  his  admissions  as  “  significant  ”  is  strictly  true, 
and  when  men  of  the  younger  school  of  Extreme  High 
Churchmen  can  write  like  this  we  can  ,see  how  encouraging 
results  are  for  those  who  believe  that  Christian  Reunion  is 
only  possible  on  the  basis  of  primitive  and  historical  truth. 

The  last  Essay, is  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Moberly  on  “God  and 
the  Absolute,”  and  it  is  the  longest  and  most  difficult  of  all. 
The  problem  is  to  relate  the  “Absolute  ”  of  Philosophy  with 
the  God  of  Religion,  and  its  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  an  Idealist  philosopher,  to  jus¬ 
tify  his  position  in  the  face  of  very  much  philosophical 
thought  which  tends  in  an  opposite  direction.  Whether  Mr. 
Moberly  has  been  successful  in  identifying  the  philosophical 
“Absolute  ”  with  the  Christian  God  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  his  Essay  is  remarkably  clear  and  able,  and  calls  for  care¬ 
ful  attention. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  book  is 
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of  great  interest,  especially  when  compared  with  other  recent 
attempts  emanating  from  Cambridge  and  London  Universi¬ 
ties,  and  the  Princeton  Seminary,  to  restate  the  Christian 
position  in  the  light  of  modern  thought.  Whether  the  book 
will  prove  of  permanent  value  may  be  seriously  questioned 
especially  as  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  that  the  writers  are 
really  dealing  with  “  foundations.”  It  would  seem  as  if  there 
were  need  of  still  more  thorough  thinking,  in  order  to  get 
down  to  bedrock  on  these  great  problems.  It  is  of  course 
most  helpful  to  see  how  modern  ways  of  thinking  are  affect¬ 
ing  younger  scholars,  but  the  results  of  their  thinking  are  not 
conclusive.  Their  view  of  the  Bible  is  far  too  subjective,  and 
the  interpretation  of  Christ  and  the  New  Testament  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  harmony  with  the  full  primitive  faith.  Then, 
too,  several  of  the  writers  adhere  to  an  ecclesiastical  position 
which  scholarship  is  every  day  proving  less  tenable.  While, 
therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  all  the  “  assured  re¬ 
sults  ”  of  the  newest  and  best  scholarship,  we  have  first  to  be 
convinced  on  adequate  grounds  that  the  results  are  really 
assured.  And  this  we  are  bound  to  say  these  Essays  have 
not  shown.  Meanwhile,  in  the  light  of  what  we  conceive  to 
be  a  still  better  and  more  thorough  scholarship,  a  closer  and 
more  accurate  exegesis,  a  truer  interpretation  of  history,  and 
a  deeper  view  of  Christian  experience  through  the  ages,  we 
incline  to  abide  by  the  old  paths  and  to  believe  that  “  the  old 
is  better.” 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

Faith  and  the  New  Testament.  By  Rev.  A.  W.  Blunt, 

M.A.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  114.  Edinburgh;  T.  and  T. 

Clark.  1912.  2s.,  net. 

The  position  of  some  modern  schools,  that  “  religion  has 
nothing  as  such  to  do  with  the  intellect,”  and  ”  draws  a 
distinction  between  truths  of  faith  and  truths  of  fact,”  and 
asserts  that  “  we  may  still  find  comfort  and  inspiration  in 
believing  religious  creeds,  even  though  we  do  not  believe 
them  to  be,  in  the  normal  sense  of  the  word,  true,”  is  met 
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by  the  author’s  rejoinder;  “  When  once  we  have  allowed  the 
suspicion  that  our  creed  is  untrue  or  irrational  to  become 
inveterate,  we  need  not  think  that  the  belief  in  its  ethical  or 
spiritual  value  will  long  survive.” 

The  argument  of  the  book  is  based  on  the  position  defined 
on  page  85,  “  that  all  inspiration  is  and  can  only  be  of  one 
kind.”  According  to  this  there  is  no  difference,  save  in 
degree,  between  an  inspiration  by  which  a  prophet  forecasts 
future  events  and  an  apostle  brings  to  light  mysteries  hid¬ 
den  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  that  by  which 
Plato  and  Browning  wrote  their  works. 

Though  we  miss  somewhat  the  note  of  calm  strength, 
born  of  conviction,  which  is  so  precious  in  a  treatise  of  this 
sort,  the  little  volume  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  anxious  to  view  from  every  side  the  great  subject. 

John  H.  de  Vries. 

The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Nature.  By  James  Y. 
Simpson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science, 
New  College,  Edinburgh.  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  383.  New  York 
and  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1912.  6s.,  net. 

Dr.  Simpson’s  attainments  eminently  qualify  him  for  the 
task  of  harmonizing  the  divergences  of  current  philosophy. 
On  the  one  hand  the  men  of  science  are  almost  irresistibly 
swept  into  the  maelstrom  of  materialistic  fatalism,  while 
many  Christian  philosophers  take  refuge  in  an  idealistic  con¬ 
ception  of  nature  which  has  no  place  for  secondary  causa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Simpson  clears  the  way  by  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  “  science  cannot  and  does  not  deal  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainties  ”  (p.  21),  and  that  we  cannot  “do  more  for  any 
proposition  than  to  show  that  the  balance  of  probabilities  is 
in  its  favour”  (p.  23). 

The  chapter  on  the  “  Principles  of  Biology  ”  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  discussion  recently  revived  concerning  the  spon¬ 
taneous  origin  of  life,  and  decides  most  emphatically  that  no 
mere  mechanical  explanation  of  life  is  sufficient ;  “  Life  is 
not  matter,  nor  is  it  exhausted  by  the  concept  of  matter.  In 
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itself  it  occupies  'no  space :  it  has  no  weight  as  we  know  grav¬ 
ity  ”  (p.  64).  “The  energy  of  the  living  cat  flows  along 
paths  which  are  only  indirectly  determined  by  outside  con¬ 
ditions,  and  we  can  only  within  a  wide  range  of  probability 
predict  what  particular  form  the  expenditure  will  take  —  how 
the  cat  will  jump  ”  (p.  65).  “  The  fact  that  life  shows  itself 
always  in  some  specific  form  would  appear  to  negative  com¬ 
pletely  the  possibility  of  any  merely  chemical  interpretation” 
(p.  97).  The  two  chapters  upon  the  “  Principles  of  Biology” 
satisfy  all  the  requirements  both  of  a  technical  and  a  pop¬ 
ular  demand. 

Touching  the  question  of  evolution,  the  author  properly 
dwells  upon  the  loose  way  in  which  the  word  is  used,  but  in¬ 
sists  that  “  the  whole  process  is  instinct  with  divinity.”  Evo¬ 
lution  is  “  directed  by  an  overruling  yet  indwelling  purpose, 
a  process  with  no  breaks  but  of  rare  continuity  and  yet  with 
‘  increments,’  —  crises  greater  in  their  implications  than  in 
the  actual  moment,  points  after  which  everything  thereafter 
moved  in  a  new  dimension,  as  in  the  birthday  of  life,  —  flood 
plains  of  the  river  of  life  which  marked  successively  higher 
contours  in  the  regions  of  the  world’s  action,  as  in  the  dawn¬ 
ing  of  self-consciousness,  and  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  ” 
(p.  131).  “And  yet  we  do  not  say  that  God  does  not  inter¬ 
fere.  Man  interferes  with  the  order  of  nature,  and  what  is 
possible  with  man  may  well  be  possible  with  God”  (p.  135). 

Touching  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  author  remarks: 
“  The  real  marvel  is  that  now  that  we  know  a  little  of  the 
method  of  creation  and  have  also  learned  the  essential  mes¬ 
sage  and  significance  of  these  initial  verses,  the  twin  revela¬ 
tions  of  Science  and  of  Scripture,  so  far  from  contradicting 
one  another,  prove  to  be  complementary”  (p.  282). 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  idea  of  fixity  of  spe¬ 
cies  which  was  supposed  to  contradict  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  the  origin  of  species  through  natural  selection  is  a  con¬ 
ception  of  scientific  authorities  like  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier 
rather  than  of  Biblical  interpreters.  In  a  long  quotation  from 
John  Wesley’s  work,  “A  Survey  of  the  Wisdom  of  God  in 
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the  Creation,”  the  interesting  fact  is  elicited  that,  in  his  view, 
^‘all  is  metamorphosis  in  the  physical  world:  forms  are  con¬ 
tinually  changing:  the  quantity  of  matter  alone  is  invariable: 
the  same  substance  passes  successively  into  the  three  king¬ 
doms:  the  same  composition  becomes  by  turns  a  mineral, 
plant,  insect,  reptile,  fish,  bird,  quadruped,  man”  (p.  287). 

Finally,  touching  the  relation  of  science  to  miracle,  the 
author  maintains  that  it  is  not  ”  incredible  that  though  God 
is  ordinarily  known  to  us  in  the  ordfer  of  Nature  which  He 
has  established  as  a  worthy  and  permanent  expression  of  His 
creative  and  sustaining  will,  yet  should  He  also  manifest 
Himself  for  special  purposes  in  some  unusual  impulse.  To 
deny  this  is  to  refuse  to  God  the  liberty  He  has  given  to 
man”  (p.  361).  “If  the  aversion  to  miracles  is  simply  an 
expression  of  belief  in  a  purely  mechanical  self-contained 
world,  then  the  human  spirit  must  hail  them  in  defence  of 
its  own  liberty.  For  if  God  be  so  bound  by  His  laws  that 
initiative  is  no  longer  His,  much  more  are  we.  And  if 
He  cannot  intervene  in  the  physical  realm,  still  less  can  He 
do  so  in  the  spiritual,  for  the  two  stand  in  close  relationship. 
The  miracle  is  the  sigpi  of  the  Divine  freedom”  (p.  362). 

Things  Learned  by  Living.  By  John  Bascom,  author  of 
“  Social  Theory,”  “  Growth  of  Nationality  in  the  United 
States,”  “An  Historical  Interpretation  of  Philosophy,” 
etc.  8vo.  Pp.  XV,  228.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1913.  $1.25,  net. 

Sermons  and  Addresses.  By  John  Bascom,  author  of 
“  The  New  Theology,”  “  The  Words  of  Christ  as  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Personal  and  Social  Growth,”  “  The  Goodness  of 
God,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  iii,  356.  New  York  and  London: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Son.  1913.  $1.25,  net. 

In  the  first  of  these  volumes  Dr.  Bascom  succeeds,  as  is 
rarely  done,  in  imparting  both  interest  and  profound  philo¬ 
sophical  views  of  life  in  an  autobiography.  Of  a  notable 
Puritan  ancestry,  left  in  infancy  by  the  early  death  of  his 
father  to  spend  his  childhood  amid  the  heroic  struggles  of 
his  mother  and  sisters  to  maintain  existence  and  secure  an 
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education  amid  the  wilds  of  central  New  York,  he  succeeded 
in  company  with  his  sisters  in  obtaining-  the  great  object  of 
his  desire,  each  one  of  the  four  becoming  prominent  factors 
in  the  educational  movements  in  America  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  insight  which  this  volume  gfives  into  the  inner 
life  of  one  of  the  most  influential  publicists  and  educators  of 
the  time  is  most  stimulating  and  helpful.  In  the  chapter  upon 
“  Persons  ”  there  is  a  most  discriminating  criticism  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Mark  Hopkins;  of  his  brother,  Professor  Albert  Hop¬ 
kins  ;  of  Laurens  Hickok ;  of  Doctors  Park  and  Shedd  of 
Andover ;  and  of  his  associate,  Professor  Arthur  L.  Perry  of 
Williams  College.  His  criticisms  of  college  curricula  and 
of  methods  of  government  are  the  result  of  wide  experience 
and  of  profound  penetration  into  the  wants  of  developing 
minds. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  was  his  favorite  channel  through 
which  to  reach  the  educated  public,  no  less  than  thirty  of 
his  articles  having  appeared  in  its  pages. 

The  second  volume  contains  an  exposition  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  (occupying  134  pages),  together  with  addresses 
upon  “  Philistinism,”  “  What  Is  the  World’s  Purpose,”  and 
”  Knowledge.”  The  two  volumes  cannot  fail  to  renew  inter¬ 
est  in  the  author’s  wide  range  of  profound  and  practical  dis¬ 
cussions. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Present  in  Germany.  By  0. 
Kulpe,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Bonn.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  vii,  256.  London :  George  Allen 
and  Company.  1913.  3s.  6d.,  net. 

The  translators  of  this  work,  M.  L.  Patrick  and  G.  T.  W. 
Patrick,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  deserve  hearty 
thanks  for  presenting  the  work  in  an  excellent  English 
dress.  Professor  Kiilpe,  already  favorably  known  for  his 
admirable  “  Introduction  to  Philosophy  ”  and  “  Outlines  of 
Psychology,”  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  do  competently  and  well 
the  work  here  attempted.  Both  the  exposition  and  the  criti¬ 
cism  are  valuable,  especially  the  latter.  Positivism,  Mater- 
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ialism,  Naturalism,  and  Idealism  are  treated  on  the  lines  of 
leading  German  representatives,  such  as  Mach,  Hegel,  Niet¬ 
zsche,  and  Wundt.  The  criticism  is  usually  penetrating  and 
just,  and  his  discriminations  or  judgments  are  generally 
sound;  as  in  the  case  of  Nietzsche,  for  example,  whose  vogue 
in  Germany  has  not  kept  Professor  Kiilpc  from  duly  noting 
his  limitations  as  a  technical  philosopher.  When  he  comes 
to  treat  of  Idealism  —  and  the  treatment  is  excellent  —  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  he  is  altogether  just  to  Hartmann,  or 
that  his  glowing  eulogy  of  Wundt  might  not  have  advan¬ 
tageously  been  more  tinctured  with  criticism.  Nor  am  I  at 
all  certain  that,  in  his  discussion  of  Idealism,  Kulpe  has  not 
conducted  the  discussion  too  purely  on  psychological  lines, 
to  the  neglect  of  important  epistemological  considerations,  al¬ 
though  the  neglect  is  only  partial,  as  may  be  seen  from  page 
217.  The  concluding  part  of  the  work  is  of  an  extremely 
tentative  and  indefinite  character,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  said 
that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  At  any  rate,  we  are  not  un¬ 
thankful  for  what  of  helpful  character  has  been  given  in  this 
very  interesting  work,  whose  only  fault  is  perhaps  that  it 
is  too  brief. 


Irvine,  Scotland. 


James  Lindsay. 


The  Eschatological  Question  in  the  Gospels.  And 
Other  Studies  in  Recent  New  Testament  Criticism.  By 
the  Rev.  Cyril  W.  Emmet,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  West  Hen- 
dred.  8vo.  Pp.  xiii,  239.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  Imported.  $2.25,  net. 

This  volume  is  made  necessary  by  various  widely  dissem¬ 
inated  radical  publications  advocating  new  theories  concern¬ 
ing  the  sources  of  our  information  about  Jesus  Christ. 
Schweitzer  maintains  that  both  liberal  and  orthodox  com¬ 
mentators  “  read  too  much  into  the  text  of  Mark,  and  the 
Synoptists  in  general,  adding  ‘  connecting  links  ’  for  which 
there  is  no  justification,  and  regarding  as  self-evident  the 
very  things  which  require  the  most  stringent  proof”  (p.  101. 
Of  the  numerous  places  where  this  is  done,  the  most  import- 
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ant  are  those  referring  to  Christ’s  teaching  concerning  escha¬ 
tology.  Schweitzer  maintains  “  that  the  mind  of  Jesus  was 
dominated  throughout  by  the  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  to  come  immediately”  (p.  49).  He  interprets  the  pas¬ 
sages  bearing  upon  this  point  in  the  crudest  and  most  literal 
manner,  thus  eliminating  the  supernatural  from  the  person 
of  Christ.  The  views  of  M.  Loisy  are  not  much  better.  So 
thoroughgoing  is  his  rejection  of  the  supernatural,  and  so 
caustic  are  his  criticisms  of  the  church,  that  it  can  fairly  be 
said  that  he  had  excommunicated  the  church  before  the 
church  excommunicated  him.  In  marked  contrast  to  these 
destructive  critics  is  the  work  of  Harnack  upon  the  sources 
of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels.  Harnack  ably  defends  the 
Lukan  authorship  of  the  Third  Gospel,  and  places  the 
“  logia,”  now  referred  to  as  Q  (Quelle),  from  which  both 
Matthew  and  Luke  draw  much  of  their  material,  at  an  earlier 
date  than  that  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  The  author  quotes 
with  apparent  approval  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Ramsay  and  Dr. 
Salmon  that  we  have  in  these  “  logia  ”  reports  of  his  say¬ 
ings  put  in  writing  while  Jesus  was  still  alive. 

Essays  on  the  genuineness  of  the  Magnificat,  “  Galatians 
the  Earliest  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,”  and  “  The  Problem  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  its  Bearing  on  the  Conception  of  Inspi¬ 
ration,”  with  a  full  general  index,  make  of  this  a  most  timely 
and  helpful  volume. 

The  Mystic  Way:  A  Psychological  Study  in  Christian  Ori¬ 
gins.  By  Evelyn  Underhill,  author  of  “  Mysticism,” 
etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  395.  London  and  Toronto:  J.  M. 
Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.;  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $3.50,  net. 

Mysticism  is  such  an  illusive  word  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  how  much  of  it  there  is  in  Christian  experience. 
In  the  orthodox  creeds  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  so 
magnified  that  its  results  would  seem  to  •  cover  all  that  is 
really  true  in  mysticism.  According  to  these  creeds  and  in 
accordance  with  the  New  Testament,  the  full  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  can  be  only  “  spiritually  discerned.”  But  there  is  still 
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left  ample  field  to  the  rational  mind  in  the  discernment  of 
truth.  Miss  Underhill,  with  great  erudition  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  tact,  presents  in  this  volume  the  apparent  mystical  ele¬ 
ments  which  underlie  the  whole  experience  of  the  church  and 
appear  in  striking  measure  in  many  of  her  leaders.  It  is 
important  to  have  this  side  of  the  truth  emphasized  more 
than  it  has  been  by  the  rationalistic  writers  of  recent  times. 

Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  (Studies 
in  Theology.)  By  George  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D.,  D.Litt., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  12mo.  Pp.  xi,  253.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1913.  75  cents,  net. 

The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  (Home  Univer-  • 
sity  Library.)  By  George  Foot  Moore,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  12mo.  Pp.  vi,  256.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company;  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1913.  •  50 
cents,  net. 

These  volumes  are  of  the  class  which  is  now  grossly  mis¬ 
leading  the  public  by  their  countless  unsupported  and  erro¬ 
neous  pronouncements  of  radical  criticism  concerning  the 
controverted  points  in  Old  Testament  interpretation.  With 
very  little  discussion  all  the  stock  arguments  for  the  late  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Pentateuch  are  presented  with  scarcely  any  notice 
of  the  answers  which  have  been  furnished  by  conservative 
critics.  Genesis  ii.  4—22  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Gray  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  chapter  i.  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  supposed  editor  of  the  book  evidently  found  no 
inconsistency,  and  that  the  modern  commentator  has  no  occasion 
to  assert  such  inconsistency,  except  on  the  basis  of  a  translation 
which  overlooks  the  genius  of  the  literature  and  which  is  by  no 
means  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  language  (p.  21).  On  page 
34  he  bases  erroneous  conclusions  again  upon  an  incorrect 
translation  of  Ex.  xx.  24-26.  The  article  is  present  in  verse 
24,  showing  that  the  translation  should  -be  “  in  all  the  place 
where  I  record  my  name,”  making  the  reference  to  Palestine, 
the  Holy  Land,  where  lay-sacrifices  upon  altars  of  earth  or 
unhewn  stone  were  always  allowable.  Similarly  Dr.  Moore 
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represents  (p.  59)  that  the  central  worship  was  not  enjoined 
until  the  alleged  discovery  of  what  he  considered  as  the 
forged  document  found  in  Josiah’s  time  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  Deuteronomy.  In  this  he  has  overlooked  Ex.  xxiii.  19 
and  xxxiv.  26,  where  the  public  sacrifices  are  to  be  brought 
not,  as  Professor  Moore  says,  to  the  village  altars,  but  “to 
the  House  of  the  Lord.”  So  abundant  are  these  misstate¬ 
ments  that  they  vitiate  the  value  of  the  books,  and  make  them 
a  positive  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  truth.  The  efforts 
of  recent  critics  to  shed  the  light  of  newly  discovered  facts 
upon  the  problems  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  almost  wholly  ignored.  Dr.  Gray  does,  in¬ 
deed,  give  scanty  reference  in  his  bibliography  to  the  books 
of  conservative  critics,  including  those  of  Mr.  Wiener;  but 
the  unsophisticated  reader  of  Dr.  Moore’s  book  would  not 
learn  that  there  was  any  question  concerning  his  multitudi¬ 
nous  radical  and  revolutionary  statements. 

The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  According  to  the  Earliest 
Records.  (The  Historical  Bible.)  By  Charles  Foster 
Kent,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Woolsey  Professor  of  Biblical  Lit¬ 
erature  in  Yale  University.  With  Map  and  Chart.  8vo. 
Pp.  xiii,  337.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.25, 
net. 

.  The  Modern  Student’s  Life  of  Christ  :  A  Textbook  for 
Higher  Institutions  of  Learning  and  Advanced  Bible 
Classes.  By  Philip  Vollmer,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Central  Theological  Seminary, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  8vo.  Pp.  xix,  353.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toronto,  London,  and  Edinburgh :  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  $1.00,  net. 

These  two  volumes  are  fair  representatives  of  the  different 
schools  of  critics  who  are  striving  to  mold  the  religious  faith 
of  the  generation.  Dr.  Kent  reproduces  in  consecutive  order 
the  portions  of  the  Gospels  which  he  thinks  give  the  essential 
facts  connected  with  the  personality  of  our  Saviour.  But,  as 
in  accordance  with  his  theory  that  miracle  stories  cited  by  the 
evangelists  to  illustrate  his  power  over  natural  forces  fail  to 
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meet  the  tests  of  the  critical  historian,  he  omits  all  such,  main¬ 
taining  that  the  changing  of  the  water  into  wine  at  Cana  is 
probably  to  be  interpreted  allegorically,  and  that  “  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  evangelist  never  intended  his  account 
of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  to  be  understood  as  literal  history, 
but  rather  as  an  allegorical  illustration  of  Jesus’  spiritual 
power”  (p.  106),  and  so  on.  In  line  with  this  the  accounts 
of  the  resurrection  are  all  omitted  except  the  two  verses 
found  in  First  Corinthians. 

Turning  from  this  emasculated  picture  of  Christ  to  Dr. 
Vollmer’s  volume,  we  find  a  complete  outline  of  Christ’s  life, 
embodying  all  the  material  found  in  the  Gospels  with  a  schol¬ 
arly  and  admirable  series  of  explanatory  notes  shedding  light 
upon  all  the  obscure  questions  which  arise.  There  are  also 
preliminary  chapters  upon  the  physical,  political,  intellectual, 
religious,  and  social  world  in  which  Jesus  lived,  together 
with  chapters  on  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
the  chronology  of  the  period  and  a  selected  bibliography,  al¬ 
together  making  a  most  admirable  handbook  both  for  the 
general  reader  and  advanced  Bible  classes.  So  much  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  push  upon  the  public  the  other  class  of  books 
that  it  is  important  to  call  attention  to  this  satisfying  volume. 

The  Text  and  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  (Studies 
in  Theology.)  By  Alexander  Souter,  Sometime  Yates 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis  in  Mans¬ 
field  College,  Oxford.  12mo.  Pp.  x,  254.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1913.  75  cents,  net. 

An  admirable  presentation  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  subject  treated.  The  volume  is  specially  helpful  in  its 
discussion  of  the  newer  documents,  embodying  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts  and  the  various  older  versions.  The  author  is  con¬ 
fident  that  Westcott  and  Hort’s  text  will  not  be  materially 
modified  in  the  future,  and  with  those  authors  he  gives 
special  weight  to  the  Vatican  manuscript.  In  his  treatment 
of  the  canon  the  author  largely  follows  Zahn,  and  in  the 
main  agrees  with  him  in  his  conservative  conclusions. 
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The  Great  Texts  of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  James 
Hastings,  D.D.,  editor  of  “  The  Expository  Times,”  ”  The 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  “  The  Dictionary  of  Christ  and 
the  Gospels,”  and  “  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and 
Ethics.”  8vo.  St.  John  XIII-XXI.  Pp.  458.  James 
TO  Jude.  Pp.  vi,  433.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons;  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1912.  $3.00,  net. 

The  series  which  includes  these  volumes  is  to  consist  of 
twenty  numbers,  the  publication  of  which  is  to  be  completed 
in  five  years,  but  ten  have  already  appeared.  The  work  will 
commend  itself  to  pastors  from  both  its  scholarly  and  its  prac¬ 
tical  character.  In  every  case  about  eight  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  each  text.  The  se¬ 
ries  forms  a  worthy  supplement  to  the  other  works  edited 
by  Dr.  Hastings. 

Christian  Unity  at  Work.  Edited  by  Charles  S.  Mac- 
FARLAND.  Large  8vo.  Pp.  291.  New  York:  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  1913. 
$1.00,  net. 

This  volume  contains  the  papers  and  addresses  delivered 
at  the  quadrennial  session  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  held  at  Chicago  in  1912. 

That  the  scope  of  the  discussions  is  wide  appears  from  the 
subjects  treated;  such  as,  “The  Task  of  the  Churches”; 
“  The  Administration  of  the  Task  ” ;  “  Christian  Union  in 
the  Work  of  the  Church  ” ;  “  Christian  Union  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Field  ” ;  “  Co-operation  among  Christian 
Forces  in  the  Foreign  Field  ” ;  “  Federal  Unity  in  State  and 
City  ” ;  “  Christian  Unity  in  People’s  Movements  ” ;  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Unity  and  the  Supreme  Mission  of  the  Church  ” ;  Chris¬ 
tian  Unity  and  the  Social  Order  ” ;  “  The  Church  and  the 
New  Internationalism  ” ;  “  The  Church  and  the  Future  of 
Future  Humanity,”  etc. 

The  treatment  of  these  varied  and  important  topics  is 
marked  by  learning,  breadth  of  outlook,  and  loyalty  to  re¬ 
vealed  truth;  although,  when  one  reads:  “If  the  Council 
of  Nicaea,  instead  of  wasting  weeks  over  the  discussion  of  a 
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word,  had  organized  a  mission  society  to  go  up  into  Ger¬ 
many,  what  a  different  story  history  would  have  told  ” 
(p.  32),  one  wonders  if  that  one  word  setting  forth  the 
Deity  of  Christ  had  not  been  forged  in  the  fires  of  that  fa¬ 
mous  controversy,  there  would  have  been  any  gospel  to  in¬ 
spire  twentieth-century  world-wide  missionary  movements. 

J.  H.  V. 

What  Does  Christianity  Mean?  The  Cole  Lectures  for 

1912,  delivered  before  Vanderbilt  University.  By  W.  H. 

P.  Faunce,  D.D.,  President  of  Brown  University.  Pp.  245. 

New  York;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $1.25,  net. 

This  volume  presents  a  virile  statement  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  phrase  and  spirit  of  the  new  age.  Most  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  are  not  likely  to  assent  read¬ 
ily  to  every  ;  .atement  found  here,  and  some  of  them  will 
miss  something  that  they  would  include  in  their  own  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  title,  but  the  discriminating  will  recog¬ 
nize  a  profound  loyalty  to  what  the  author  regards  as  the 
simple,  fundamental  features  of  Christianity,  and  a  stimu¬ 
lating  and  even  challenging  freshness  of  interpretation  in 
applying  those  features  to  the  life  and  needs  of  the  present 
day.  There  is  a  daring  independence  of  sectarian  dogma¬ 
tism,  with  a  special  significance  of  its  own  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  author  is  a  Baptist. 

Francis  L.  Hayes. 

; 

Religion  and  Life.  By  Thomas  Cuming  Hall.  12mo. 

Pp.  xiv,  161.  New  York:  Eaton  and  Mains;  Cincinnati: 

Jennings  and  Graham.  1913.  75  cents,  net. 

That  this  interesting  book  is  written  from  the  liberal 
viewpoint  is  evident  from  the  author’s  assertion  that  “  any 
definition  of  religion  must  be  at  the  outset  vague  and  tenta¬ 
tive”  (p.  i). 

Apart  from  this  apparent  exaggeration  of  elemental  indef¬ 
initeness  in  religious  terms,  the  book  is  worth  careful  read¬ 
ing.  The  chapter  on  “  Creative  Idealism  ”  is  fascinating. 

Vol.  LXX.  No.  280.  11 
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We  owe  the  author  grateful  recognition  of  the  fact,  that 
in  writing  this  book,  he  inspires  his  readers  to  “go  forth” 
as  he  puts  it  on  page  136,  “  as  co-workers  with  God  to  trans¬ 
form  human  life  into  the  image  of  God,  not  as  a  transcen¬ 
dental  ‘  Infinite,’  nor  yet  a  ‘  Power  not  ourselves  making  for 
righteousness,’  nor  the  great  Unknown,  but  into  the  image 
of  God  as  we  have  seen  him  in  Christ  Jesus.”  j.  h.  v. 

Freedom  and  Authority  in  Religion.  By  Edward  Young 

Mullins,  D.D.,  LL.D.  8vo.  Pp.  410.  Philadelphia: 

The  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press.  1913.  $1.50,  net. 

This  is  a  timely  book  on  what  the  author  rightly  calls 
“  one  of  the  most  vital  themes  of  modern  times.”  It  is  the 
problem  of  authority  in  religion. 

“  Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Religion  of  the  Spirit,” 
by  Sabatier,  and  other  books  on  subjective  religion  are  care¬ 
fully  reviewed,  and  the  theological  method  shown  “  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  Huxley  and  physical  science.”  For 
while  these  subjective  theologians  urge  “  the  sustained  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  individual  duty  to  consent  to  no  idea  except  by 
virtue  of  its  recognized  truth,”  the  scientific  man  forbids  us 
to  “  accept  any  propositions  except  those  the  truth  of  which 
is  so  clear  and  distinct  that  they  can  not  be  doubted.” 

“  It  is  characteristic  of  the  subjective  school  of  theolog¬ 
ians,”  continues  the  author,  “  to  class  all  forms  of  external 
authority  in  religion  with  the  Roman  Catholic.  No  compro¬ 
mises  are  admissible.  .  .  .  The  position  advocated  in  this 
treatise  is  that  neither  of  these  views  is  correct.  .  .  .  We  are 
not  shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  Romanism  and  Subjective- 
ism.  .  .  .  One  asserts  that  religious  beliefs  must  all  be  imposed 
by  an  external  ecclesiastical  authority:  the  other,  that  they 
must  all  be  evolved  from  the  depths  of  our  own  conscious¬ 
ness.  Neither  is  true.  .  .  .  Christianity  as  revelation  is  not 
merely  subjective.  It  is  also  objective.  Christianity  as  au¬ 
thority  has  none  of  the  unlawful  elements  of  ecclesiasticism 
or  other  forms  of  tyranny.  ...  It  is  rather  ...  a  deposit  of 
truth  .  .  .  which  projected  outward  from  the  invisible  God 
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upon  the  stage  of  history  is  necessarily  in  the  first  instance 
objective  to  man  and  then  subjectively  apprehended  and 
assimilated  by  him.” 

In  this  book  the  author  proclaims  a  message  with  no  un¬ 
certain  sound.  He  covers  much  ground,  but  walks  with 
steady  step  through  the  labyrinth  of  unsettled  and  unsettling 
thought  of  our  times,  and  leaves  the  Ariadne  thread  of  close 
reasoning  in  his  tracks,  by  which  he  brings  his  readers  out 
into  the  open  places  of  large  views  of  faith.  j.  h.  v. 

The  Religious  Life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race.  By  M. 

V.  B.  Knox.  Large  8vo.  Pp.  536.  Boston :  Sherman, 

French  and  Company.  1913.  $2.00,  net. 

This  is  not  another  history  of  England;  nor  is  it  another 
church  history  as  such.  But  it  is  a  scholarly  portrayal  of 
the  forces  of  the  religious  life  that  have  aided  the  English- 
speaking  race  to  become  so  mighty  and  successful.  Man  is 
a  religious  being.  This  book  shows  that  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestry  was  religious;  that  in  the  various  fields  of  our  civ¬ 
ilization  the  forces  of  religion  have  been  present  and  active; 
and  that  religion,  in  fact,  is  the  great  and  fundamental  im¬ 
pulse,  to  ignore  which  is  unscientific.  “An  unusual  feature 
of  this  history  is  its  human  interest.”  We  can  well  under¬ 
stand  that  the  author  was  more  than  ten  years  in  gathering 
his  material  and  putting  it  into  the  interesting  form  in  which 
it  is  now  presented.  j.  H.  v. 

The  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States,  enumerated, 
classified,  and  described.  Returns  from  1900  and  1910 
compared  with  the  Government  Census  of  1890.  Condi¬ 
tion  and  Characteristics  of  Christianity  in  the  United 
States.  By  H.  K.  Carroll,  LL.D.,  in  charge  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Churches,  Eleventh  Census.  Revised  and 
brought  down  to  1910.  8vo.  Pp.  Ixxxviii,  488.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1912.  $2.00,  net. 

Dr.  Carroll  in  this  volume  continues  his  indispensable  col¬ 
lection,  analysis,  and  discussion  of  the  religious  forces  of  the 
United  States.  No  company  of  worshipers  is  too  small  to 
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be  noticed.  The  reader  is  likely  to  be  surprised  as  much  by 
the  number  of  small  sects  as  by  the  size  and  growth  of  the 
larger  sects.  During  the  twenty  years  from  1890  to  19io 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  Lutheran 
Synodical  Conference,  the  Mormons,  the  Seventh-day  Ad¬ 
ventists,  the  Mennonites,  have  all  doubled  their  membership, 
while  several  other  denominations  have  increased  at  a  much 
more  rapid  ratio.  No  less  than  forty-two  new  bodies  of 
worshipers  have  come  into  existence  in  the  twenty  years.  It 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  colored  denominations  have  a 
membership  of  more  than  three  millions,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  whom  are  Baptists.  In  numbers  the  Roman  Catholics 
stand  first,  followed  in  order  by  the  Methodists,  Baptists. 
Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Disciples,  Episcopalians,  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  Reformed,  all  other  denominations  being 
about  equal  in  total  membership  to  that  of  the  Lutheran 
churches.  As  usual,  statistics  gathered  by  Dr.  Carroll  are 
calculated  to  make  one  optimistic  concerning  the  future  of 
the  church  in  America. 

Types  of  English  Piety.  By  R.  H.  Coats,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Crown  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  284.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

1912.  4s.,  net. 

The  main  types  are  denominated  the  sacerdotal,  the 
evangelical,  and  the  mystical ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  au¬ 
thor  means  to  treat  his  subject  with  an  open  mind,  with  fair¬ 
ness  in  his  estimates,  and  with  “  charity  towards  all.” 

In  the  “  Concluding  Survey  ”  the  author  says :  “  It  is 

evident  that  the  truly  characteristic  experiences  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  are  common  to  all  types  and  specially  confined 
to  none.  All  can  show,  for  instance,  an  acute  sense  of  sin. 
Similarly  all  can  show  instances  of  overflowing  rapture  and 
the  joys  of  deliverance.  .  .  .  Every  type  can  show  fruit  of 
righteousness  and  good  works.  ...  We  rise  from  our  study 
of  the  subject  with  an  ever-increasing  wonder  at  the  glory 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  goal  of  all  the  types  and  who  tran¬ 
scends  them  all.”  J.  h.  v. 
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Hellenism  and  Christianity,  By  Gerald  Friedlander, 
Minister  of  the  Western  Synagogue,  London;  author  of 
“The  Law  of  Love  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,” 
“  The  Grace  of  God,”  ”  The  Jewish  Sources  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount,”  “  Rabbinic  Philosophy  and  Ethics,” 
etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  220.  London:  P.  Vallentine  and  Son’s 
(Successors).  $1.25. 

In  his  attempt  to  magnify  the  influence  of  Hellenism  in 
the  early  shaping  of  Christianity,  the  author  sets  out  with 
an  attempt  to  prove  “  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence  what¬ 
soever  for  regarding  the  term  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  as  a  title  of 
the  Messiah  in  the  pre-Christian  age”  (p.  19),  quoting  with 
evident  approval  the  argument  of  Dr.  Lietzmann,  that  “  Je¬ 
sus  never  applied  to  himself  the  title  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  at  all, 
because  it  does  not  exist  in  Aramaic,  and  upon  linguistic 
grounds  cannot  exist”  (p.  20).  It  is  only  in  the  Greek  form 
that  the  current  definite  meaning  appears.  The  argument  is 
further  developed  in  chapters  on  ”  Hellenism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  “  Jewish  Hellenism  and  Christianity,”  “  Philo  and 
the  New  Testament,”  “  The  ‘  Son  of  God  ’  who  Dies  and 
Comes  to  Life  Again,”  “  The  Dying  Saviour  God.” 

The  Theology  of  the  Gospels.  By  James  Moffatt,  D.D., 
D.Litt.,  Yates  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and 
Exegesis,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  12mo.  Pp.  xvi,  220. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1913.  75  cents,  net. 

An  able  and  satisfactory  defense  of  the  proposition  that 
“  it  is  reasonable  to  speak  of  the  theology  of  the  Gospels.” 
“  There  is  theology,”  the  author  says,  “  behind  even  their 
most  spontaneous  pages,  and  they  do  not  cease  on  that  ac¬ 
count  to  be  Gospels”  (p.  2).  In  support  of  this  proposition 
he  answers  a  great  array  of  objections  urged  by  radical  crit¬ 
ics,  and  marshals  an  irresistible  array  of  facts  which  reveal 
the  teachings  of  the  Gospels  upon  eschatology,  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  divinity,  upon  the  person  of  Christ,  and  upon  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Occasionally  the  author  yields  more 
to  these  critics  when  they  attempt  to  correct  the  text  without 
MS.  authority  than  is  wise,  but  in  the  main  the  book  is  above 
criticism. 
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St.  Paulas  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  (The  Readers’ 
Commentary.)  By  the  Rev.  Cyril  W.  Emmet,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  West  Hendred.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxi,  68.  London: 
Robert  Scott.  $1.00.  3s.  6d.,  net. 

A  commentary  specially  valuable  for  readers  not  familiar 
with  the  Greek.  In  the  lengthy  introduction  the  author  ably 
defends  the  early  date  of  the  Epistle,  maintaining  that  it  was 
written  before  the  council  of  Acts  xv.  4  ff. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians.  (Handbooks 
for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students.)  By  Rev.  S.  R. 
Macphail,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Liverpool.  8vo.  Pp.  130.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Imported. 

A  convenient  handbook  giving  all  the  information  which 
one  needs  in  the  interpretation  of  this  profound  Epistle,  by 
one  who  maintains  its  Pauline  authorship,  assigning  it  to  the 
later  period  of  his  life.  Valuable  appendices  treat  of  “  Mith- 
raism  and  Christianity,”  “  Manumission,”  and  “  Colossians 
and  Ephesians.” 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York  City. 

The  Short  Course  Series.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Adams, 
B.D.  60  cents,  net.  The  Psalm  of  Psalms:  Being  an 
Exposition  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Stalker,  D.D.,  Aberdeen.  Pp.  viii,  129. 

The  Song  and  the  Soil;  or.  The  Missionary  Idea  in  the 
Old  Testament.  ’By  W.  G.  Jordan,  D.D.,  Kingston,  On¬ 
tario.  Pp.  viii,  142. 

The  Higher  Powers  of  the  Soul.  By  Rev.  George 
M'Hardy,  Kirkcaldy.  Pp.  viii,  134. 

Jehovah -Jesus.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Whitelaw,  D.D.,  Kil¬ 
marnock.  Pp.  iv,  144. 

The  Sevenfold  I  Am.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Marjoribanks, 
B.D.,  Edinburgh.  Pp.  viii,  147. 

The  Man  Among  the  Myrtles:  A  Study  in  Zechariah’s 
Visions.  By  The  Editor.  Pp.  iv,  142. 
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A 

Abdullah  Ben  Kori,  translations 
by,  313-346,  457-485,  562-586. 

Adams’s,  J.,  Lenten  Psalms, 
noted,  192 ;  Man  among  the 
Myrtles,  noted,  710. 

American  Protestantism,  The 
Awakening  of,  article  on,  by 
J.  M.  Gray,  653-668;  Profes¬ 
sor  Sbailer  Mathews,  views 
of,  653;  alleged  scientific  study 
of  the  Bible,  654 ;  supposed 
findings  of  physical  and  bio¬ 
logical  science,  654;  new  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  sociology  of 
the  gospel,  655 ;  new  regard  for 
religious  education,  656;  co¬ 
operative  and  federated  de- 
nominationalism,  658;  making 
light  of  fundamentals,  658; 
summary  of  supposed  changes, 
660;  unwarrant^  accusations, 
661 ;  prevalence  of  conserva¬ 
tive  views  underestimated, 
661 ;  unjust  depreciation  of 
Bible  Institutes,  663;  dangers 
recognized.  663 ;  foretold  by 
prophecy,  6(55 ;  prevalence  of 
pantheistic  philosophy,  6(56 ; 
sure  hope  of  the  gospel,  667. 

American  Standard  Bible,  Some 
Merits  of  the,  article  on,  by 
W.  M.  Langdon,  486-497. 

Amos,  The  Vision  of,  article  on, 
by  J.  B.  Whltford,  109-122; 
a  beautiful  illustration,  109 ; 
decay  of  the  Northern  King¬ 
dom,  110;  spread  of  immoral¬ 
ity,  112 ;  extent  of  Amos’s 
vision,  115 ;  future  possibili¬ 
ties  of  Palestine,  116;  a  type 
of  the  church,  117 ;  optimistic 
view  of  the  future,  120 ; 
stimulus  to  Christian  activity, 
121. 

Ancient-Oriental  Life,  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Revelation  of  God  and, 


article  on,  by  A:  Noordtzij, 
622-652. 

Antiquity,  Origin  and,  of  Man, 
article  on,  by  W.  Upham. 
28-39. 

Aryo-Semitic  Kinship,  Some  Evi¬ 
dences  of,  article  on,  by  A.  E. 
Drake,  607-621 ;  extent  of 
Aryan  languages,  608;  Aryan 
languages  fundamentally  Se¬ 
mitic,  (508;  argument  from 
order  of  words,  608;  preposi¬ 
tive  and  postpositive  geni¬ 
tives,  (509;  position  of  the 
adnominal  genitive,  610;  post¬ 
positions  and  prepositions,  611 ; 
position  of  the  Gaelic  verb, 
612;  of  the  Semitic  verb,  613; 
similarity  of  Hebrew  and 
Gaelic  order  of  words,  614; 
numbers  from  11  to  19,  (>i5; 
construction  of  the  purposive 
infinitive  in  Gaelic  and  He¬ 
brew,  617 ;  use  of  the  predi¬ 
cate  possessive.  618;  Aryan 
fragments  of  Semitic  syntax, 
619;  the  Hebrew  1(e)  and 
Anglo-Saxon  to,  620;  the  work 
before  younger  scholars,  621. 

Atonement  and  Conscience,  The, 
article  on,  by  H.  C.  Mabie, 
441-456 ;  definition  of  con¬ 
science,  442;  man’s  rational 
and  moral  nature  a  micro¬ 
cosm,  443;  the  sense  of  guilt 
is  “  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.” 
444 ;  Daniel  Webster’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  workings  of 
a  guilty  conscience,  445;  the 
atonement  a  necessity,  446; 
Martineau’s  objection  to  the 
evangelical  doctrine,  447 ; 
the  paradoxes  in  God’s  per¬ 
sonality,  448;  general  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  the 
atonement,  449;  grace  a  pre¬ 
rogative  of  governing  au- 
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thority,  450;  the  subjective 
processes  incited  by  the  atone¬ 
ment,  452 ;  forgiveness  pro¬ 
duces  joyful  obedience,  453 ; 
fruits  of  a  reborn  conscience, 
455. 

B 

Barton,  W.  E..  articles  edited 
by,  313-346,  457^5,  562-586. 

Bascom’s,  J.,  Sermons  and  Ad¬ 
dresses,  noticed,  697;  Things 
Learned  by  Living,  noticed, 
697. 

Bates,  W.  H.,  article  by,  243- 
260. 

Beach,  H.  H.,  article  by,  434- 
440. 

Beer’s,  G.,  Mose  und  sein 
Werk,  noticed,  358. 

Beet’s  J.  A.,  Old  Testament, 
noticed.  176. 

Beneficence,  The  Springs  of,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  O.  W.  Firkins, 
80-94 ;  the  question  of  un¬ 
selfishness,  80;  mixed  motives, 
82;  self-love  in  masquerade, 
83;  selfishness  of  children,  85; 
sympathy  not  unselfish,  87 ; 
sympathy  dependent  on  prox¬ 
imity,  89 ;  aid  of  imagination 
and  habit,  91  ;  of  custom,  92 ; 
beneficent  qualities  of  human 
nature,  94. 

Berle,  A.  A.,  articles  by,  40-55, 
261-277. 

Bewer’s,  J.  A.,  Critical  and  Ex- 
egetical  Commentary  on 
Jonah,  noticed,  358. 

“  Bible  of  1911,”  The',  A  Critical 
Examination  of.  article  on,  by 
R.  H.  McKim,  12.V144;  object 
of  the  revision,  123 ;  excel¬ 
lences  of  the  Old  Testament 
Revised  Version,  125;  faults 
of  the  New  Testament  Revised 
Version.  125;  instances  in 
Matthew,  126;  in  Luke,  129; 
in  John,  130;  in  Romans,  132; 
in  Galatians  and  First  Cor¬ 
inthians,  133 ;  in  Second  Corin¬ 
thians,  134;  in  First  Timothy, 
135;  in  Second  Timothy,  137; 
use  of  verbs,  1.38;  textual  er¬ 
rors,  140 ;  the  article,  etc.. 


141 ;  hasty  character  of  the 
revision  in  1911,  143. 

Bible,  Some  Merits  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standard,  article  on,  by 
W.  M.  Langdon,  486-497 ;  para¬ 
graph,  instead  of  verse,  form, 
486;  the  restoration  of  the 
memorial  name,  “  Jehovah  ” 
489. 

Bixby’s,  J.  T.,  Open  Secret, 
noticed,  364. 

Black’s,  S.  C„  Progress  in 
Christian  Culture,  noted,  192. 

Blunt’s.  A.  W.,  Faith  and  the 
New  Testament,  noticed,  694. 

Book  of  Enlightenment,  articles 
on,  by  Jacob,  the  Son  of 
Aaron.  31.3-346,  457-485,  562- 
586;  Introductory  note.  ,313; 
duration  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt.  .318;  number  and 
classification  of  the  miracles. 
.319;  origin  and  significance 
of  the  ceremonial  year,  322; 
the  time  of  the  institution  of 
the  Passover,  .325 ;  remarks 
concerning;  the  ordinance  of 
the  Passover,  327 ;  condemna¬ 
tion  of  a  heresy  as  to  the  use  of 
fire,  .338 ;  end  of  the  condem¬ 
nation.  ,344 ;  the  Passover  when 
the  date  falls  on  the  Sabbath; 
Mount  Gerizim.  4.59;  the  forty 
years  in  the  .  wilderness,  461; 
cattle  for  sacrifice  in  the  wild¬ 
erness.  462;  the  fasts  of 
Moses.  464;  the  writing  of  the 
commandments.  467 ;  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  Torah.  469;  con¬ 
cerning  specific  records  made 
by  Moses.  477 ;  the  cases 
where  Moses  was  in  uncer¬ 
tainty  resrarding  the  Divine 
Will,  477 ;  the  two  stone  tab¬ 
lets.  481 ;  the  tablets  of  testi¬ 
mony,  483;  the  transcription 
of  the  Torah.  484 ;  the  Jordan. 
.562;  the  .shining  of  Moses’ 
face,  .564;  the  water  at  Rephl- 
dim,  .567 ;  the  battle  with  the 
Amalekites,  568;  the  reason 
for  not  destroying  the  Amale¬ 
kites  earlier,  569;  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  sun,  570;  the  time 
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of  Jethro’s  visit,  572;  why 
both  Hobab  and  Jethro.  573; 
the  sons  of  Moses,  575;  the 
heir  of  an  adulteress,  577 ;  the 
face  of  Laban,  578;  concern¬ 
ing  oaths,  578 ;  the  inheritance 
of  a  woman  who  marries  out¬ 
side  the  tribe,  580;  the  use  of 
rennet,  582;  the  abridgment 
by  laymen  of  the  authority  of 
the  priesthood,  583;  questions 
by  the  High  Priest  of  those 
wbo  oppose  him.  586. 

Bridgman,  R.  L.,  article  by,  545- 
,561. 

Briggs’s,  C.  A..  Fundamental 
Christian  Faith,  noticed,  356. 

Bureau  of  National  Assistance, 
A,  article  on,  by  R.  L.  Bridg- 
mah,  545-561 ;  new  era  of 
national  relations,  545;  the 
Hague  Conferences,  546 ; 
world  sovereignty,  547 ;  econo¬ 
mic  value  of  personal  life, 
548;  national  jealousies,  549; 
seed  bed  of  wars,  550;  bureau 
of  national  assistance,  551 ; 
method  of  formation,  552 ; 
limitation  of  armaments,  553; 
confederation  of  nations,  555; 
national  deliberation,  556;  di¬ 
minution  of  cost,  557;  changed 
conditions  effected.  558 ;  per¬ 
manence  of  the  bureau,  560; 
ultimate  results.  561. 

C 

Cairns’s,  D.  S.,  Christianity  in 
the  Modern  World,  noticed. 
355. 

Campbell,  G.,  article  by,  291- 
300. 

Campbell’s,  J.  K.  Patmos  Let¬ 
ters.  noticed,  542. 

Carroll’s,  H.  K.,  Religious  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  noticed, 
707. 

Charles’s,  R.  H..  Book  of  Enoch, 
noticed,  542. 

Christian  Churdh  and  Democ¬ 
racy,  The,  article  on,  by  A.  A. 
Berle,  40-55;  the  regeneration 
of  human  society,  40;  realiza¬ 
tion  of  Christian  ideals,  41 ; 


moral  order  and  religion  in¬ 
separable,  49;  labor  leaders 
and  Christianity,  44 ;  democ¬ 
racy  an  outgrowth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  45 ;  efficiency  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  48;  the  church  the 
moral  barometer  of  society, 
50;  democracy  means  liberty, 
52. 

Christianity  and  Therapeutics, 
article  on,  by  A.  A.  Berle, 
261-277 ;  intimate  relation  be¬ 
tween  medicine  and  religion, 
261 ;  sanitary  codes  of  the 
Pentateuch,  262;  Hebrew  con¬ 
ception  inherited  by  Chris¬ 
tianity,  263;  Christianity  and 
celibacy,  264;  the  healing  mis¬ 
sion  of  Jesus,  265;  therapeu¬ 
tic  function  of  Christianity, 
267 ;  danger  of  a  medical 
papacy,  269;  Christian  Science 
a  natural  revolt.  271 ;  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  re¬ 
asserting  itself,  272;  the  medi¬ 
cal  man  must  recognize  the 
spiritual  nature  of  his  pa¬ 
tients,  274;  revival  of  the 
original  Hebraic  doctrine,  276. 

Christian  Union  in  Problem  and 
Practice,  article  on,  by  G.  F. 
Wells,  1-27 ;  existing  evils,  1 ; 
definition  of  terms,  4;  church 
unity,  5 ;  church  union.  6 ; 
Christian  union,  6;  Christian 
unity,  7 ;  ecclesiastical  church 
union,  7 ;  church  comity.  8 ; 
dogmatic  church  union,  10; 
church  and  Christian  union. 
11 ;  church  federation.  12 ; 
practical  Christian  union,  14; 
administrative  and  creedal  af¬ 
filiation,  23 ;  associational 
Christian  union,  24. 

Clemen’s,  C.,  Primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  its  Non-Jewish 
Sources,  noticed,  .354. 

Coats’s,  R.  H.,  Types  of  English 
Piety,  noticed,  708. 

Conscience,  The  Atonement  and. 
article  on,  by  H.  C.  Mable, 
441-456. 

Creighton’s.  L.,  Missions,  noted, 
368. 
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Critical  Notes,  528-531. 

Critical  Theory,  A  Layman’s 
View  of  the,  articles  on,  by  H. 
W.  Magoun,  5ft-79;  202-227, 
382-407 ;  applies  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  56;  began  as  a  iayman’s 
question,  not  a  probiem  for 
theologians,  57 ;  kind  of  train¬ 
ing  needed.  58 ;  the  Homeric 
question,  59 ;  Giidersieeve’s 
comments,  61 ;  Driver’s 
“  Hexateuch,”  its  logical  weak¬ 
ness,  62 ;  scholastic  “  bluffing,” 
64;  Moses  and  Hammurabi’s 
code,  65 ;  Mosaic  laws,  the 
“  documentary  theory.”  the 
canons  of  validity,  66;  great 
names,  evolution  of  licucippus, 
astronomical  teachings,  68; 
Thales,  Ptolemy,  Pythagoras, 
and  Copernicus,  69 ;  “  Design,” 
brilliant  vs.  profound  men, 
70;  status  of  the  theory,  its 
canons,  modern  writings,  71 ; 
Max  Muller,  72 ;  variations  in 
the  theory,  a  metaphorical 
monorail  car,  73 ;  minor  facts, 
74;  marginal  readings,  Hil- 
kiah’s  discovery,  75 ;  inter¬ 
polations,  76 ;  discrepancies, 
77 ;  solutions  of  the  difficulty, 
Wellhausen  and  Wiener,  78; 
other  phases.  79;  Orient  vs. 
Occident,  Jewish  conserva¬ 
tism,  202;  an  Oriental  trait, 
203;  Confucius.  204;  Buddha, 
the  Buddhists,  the  Koran,  206; 
the  Parsees,  the  Zend-Avesta, 
207;  the  Vedas,  208;  Vedic 
“texts,”  210;  Greek  and 
Hindu  epics,  O.  T.  and  “  tradi¬ 
tion”  (Talmud),  211;  verbal 
memory,  212 ;  gospel  “  sources,” 
213 ;  twentieth  century  meth¬ 
ods,  214;  conservatism  and  the 
critical  theory,  the  “  Law,” 
Rupprecht,  215;  task  and 
nature  of  the  “  critics,”  216 ; 
documents  rewritten,  the 
M&navan-law-book,  217 ;  Elisha 
and  the  axehead,  219 ;  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.  220 ; 
memory  and  “  Interpolations.” 
.Jewish  memory,  the  “  docu¬ 
ments,”  222;  Josiah,  Coperni¬ 


cus,  Wiener,  the  critics  and 
the  fourth  gospel,  223;  Bible 
study,  the  redactor  vs.  conser¬ 
vatism,  other  sacred  writings, 
224;  the  Massoretic  and  Sa¬ 
maritan  texts,  errors  and 
their  source,  226;  “duplicate 
accounts,”  382 ;  parallel  ac¬ 
counts  Mosaic,  384;  earmarks 
of  style,  384 ;  stylistic  qualities 
vary,  some  men  complex, 
Moses’  learning,  .385;  Robert 
Buchanan,  mental  strabismus, 
386 ;  the  farmer  and  the 
frogs,  387;  “scholarly,”  388; 
scholastic  limitations,  “bluf¬ 
fers,”  389 ;  spiritual  insight, 
Jethro’s  advice,  390;  Its  re¬ 
sults,  .391 ;  Moses,  the  priest¬ 
hood,  Leviticus,  memory,*  392; 
Genesis,  393 ;  Exodus,  Num¬ 
bers,  ,394 ;  Deuteronomy,  396 ; 
character  of  the  Pentateuch, 
396;  textual  criticism,  397; 
the  Massoretic  text,  internal 
evidence,  398 ;  “  redactors  ” 

superhuman,  critical  founda¬ 
tions,  .399 ;  a  satisfactory 
theory,  400 ;  the  critics  and  the 
purists,  401 ;  factors  In  the 
problem,  Samaritan  tradition, 
402;  the  theory  of  probability, 
403;  the  use  of  Hebrew,  404; 
conclusions  warranted,  405; 
critical  canons  and  the  three 
papers,  406. 

Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  Re- 
censional,  article  on,  by  H. 
M.  Wiener,  278-290. 

Criticism,  The  Advent  of  Text¬ 
ual,  article  on,  by  H.  If. 
Wiener,  14,5-174. 

Currier,  A.  H.,  book  review  by, 
189-191. 

Currier’s,  A.  H.,  Nine  Great 
Preachers,  noticed,  361. 

Curtis’s,  W.  A.,  History  of 
Creeds  and  Confessions  of 
Faith  in  Christendom  and  Be¬ 
yond,  noticed,  366. 

D 

Dahse’s,  J.,  Is  a  Revolution  in 
Pentateuchal  Criticism  at 
Hand,  noticed,  360. 
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DargaQ’8>  E.  C.,  History  of 
Preaching  from  the  Close  of 
the  Reformation  to  the  End 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
noticed,  189-191. 

Democracy,  Tlie  Christian 
Church  and,  article  on  by 
A.  A.  Berle,  40-55. 

Doctrine  of  God  and  Man,  The 
Development  of  tlie,  article  on, 
by  H.  A.  Stimson,  193-201; 
problems  of  the  present,  193; 
Influence  of  Darwinism,  194; 
inadequacy  of  materialism, 
195;  Bergson’s  defense  of  final 
causes,  196;  Eucken’s  defense 
of  spirituality,  197 ;  Royce’s 
emphasis  on  personality,  198; 
the  self  of  our  common  human¬ 
ity,  199;  communion  with  God, 
the  privilege  of  man,  200. 

Drake,  A.  E.,  article  by,  607-621. 

E 

Ellwood’s,  C.  A.,  Sociology  in  its 
Psychological  Aspects,  noted, 
192. 

Emmet’s,  C.  W.,  Eschatological 
Question  in  the  Gospels,  no¬ 
ticed,  699 ;  St.  Paul’s  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  noticed,  710. 

England.  Two  Distinguished 
Frenchmen  in,  article  on,  by 
C.  W.  Super,  408-420. 

Experience,  Philosophical  As¬ 
pects  of  Religious,  article  on, 
by  G.  Campbell,  291-300. 

F 

Faith,  The  Rule  of,  article  on, 
by  J.  Lindsay,  301-312 ;  volume 
by  W.  P.  Paterson,  301 ;  dis¬ 
cussions  too  general,  303 ; 
ignores  progress  in  theology, 
305;  Ignorant  of  philosophical 
principles,  306 ;  inadequate 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
308 ;  unsatisfactory  treatment 
of  the  doctrine  of  election, 
310. 

Faunce’s,  W.  H.  P.,  What  Does 
Christianity  Mean,  noticed, 
705. 


Figgis’s,  J.  N.,  Civilization  at  the 
Cross  Roads,  noticed,  347-350. 

Firkins,  O.  W.,  article  by,  80-94. 

Fisher’s,  R.  H.,  Beatitudes, 
noted,  192. 

Foundations,  noticed,  687-694. 

Frenchmen  in  England,  Two 
Distinguished,  article  on,  by 
C.  W.  Super,  408-420. 

Friedlander’s,  G.,  Hellenism  and 
Christianity,  noticed,  709. 

G 

Girdlestone’s,  R.  B.,  Building  up 
of  the  Old  Testament,  noticed, 
180-186. 

God  and  Ancient-Oriental  Life, 
Old  Testament  Revelation  of, 
article  on,  by  A.  Noordtzij, 
622-652. 

God  and  Man,  The  Development 
of  the,  Doctrine  of,  article  on, 
by  H.  A.  Stimson,  193-201. 

Gray’s,  G.  B.,  Critical  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Old  Testament, 
noticed,  701. 

Gray,  J.  M.,  article  by,  653-668. 

H 

Hall’s,  T.  C.,  Religion  and  Life, 
noticed,  705. 

Hamilton’s,  H.  F.,  People  of 
God.  noticed,  353. 

Hammurabi,  Abraham,  and  the 
Reviewers,  note  on,  528-531. 

Hart’s.  H.  H.,  Extinction  of  the 
Defective  Delinquent,  noticed, 
535-5.37 ;  and  Sterilization  as 
a  Practical  Measure,  noticed, 
535-537. 

Hastings’s,  J.,  Great  Texts  of  the 
Bible,  noticed,  704. 

Haves,  F.  L.,  book  review  by, 
705. 

HoensbroeCh’s,  P.,  Fourteen 

Years  a  Jesuit,  noticed,  187- 
189. 

Hoskins’s,  F.  E.,  From  the  Nile 
to  Nebo,  noticed,  362. 

Huegel’s,  F.,  Eternal  Life, 
noticed,  363. 

Hunt,  T.  W.,  article  by,  95-108. 
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I 

Indulgences,  The  System  of,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  A.  H.  C.  Morse, 
228-242;  rise  of  the  practice, 
228 ;  the  doctrine,  232 ; 
elements  of  truth  In  it,  238; 
abuse  of  the  doctrine,  240. 

J 

Jackson’s,  G.,  Preacher  and  the 
Modern  Mind,  noticed.  178-180. 

Jacob,  Son  of  Aaron,  articles  bj% 
313-.346,  4.')7-485.  562-586. 

Jastrow’s,  M.,  Religion  Babylon- 
lens  und  Assyriens,  noticed, 
543. 

Jordan’s.  W.  J.,  Song  and  the 
Soil,  noted,  710. 

Judgment  or  Judgments,  article 
on,  by  W.  H.  Bates.  243-260; 
the  judgment  of  Matt,  xxv., 
243;  is  there  a  general  judg¬ 
ment,  244;  a  general  resurrec¬ 
tion,  246;  the  subjects  of  this 
judgment,  249;  Christ’s  escha¬ 
tological  discourse,  250 ;  who 
are  the  brethren.  251 ;  the 
judgment  of  2  Cor.  v.,  254 ;  of 
Rev.  XX.,  256;  summary  of 
judgments,  257 ;  eschatological 
system  complete,  258 ;  contri¬ 
bution  to  doctrinal  history, 
260. 

K 

Kent’s,  C.  F.,  Life  and  Teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus,  noticed,  702. 

Knight’s,  W.  A..  Oif  the  Way  to 
Bethlehem,  noticed.  192. 

Knox’s,  M.  V.  B.,  Religious  Life 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race, 
noticed.  707. 

Kiilpe’s,  O.,  Philosophy  of  the 
Present  in  Germany,  noticed, 
698. 

Kyle,  M.  G.,  note  by,  528-531. 

L 

Langdon,  W.  M.,  article  by,  486- 
497. 

Language,  Thought  and.  article 
on,  by  T.  W.  Hunt,  95-108; 
importance  of  the  subject,  95; 


theory  of  identity,  95;  objec¬ 
tions,  9(5;  theory  of  con^n- 
tionalism.  97;  objections,  9g- 
theory  of  vital  Interaction,  99- 
arguments  for  it.  100;  infer¬ 
ences,  106. 

Lawrence,  J.  B.,  article  by,  421- 
433. 

Layman’s  View  of  the  Critical 
Theory,  A.  articles  on,  by  H. 
W.  Magoun.  5(V-79,  202-227 
382-407. 

Lester’s,  C.  S.,  Historic  Jesus, 
noticed,  357. 

Leviticus.  Studies  in  the  Sep- 
tuagintal  Texts  of,  articles  on, 
by  H.  M.  Wiener,  498-527 
669-686. 

Lias,  J.  J.,  article  l)y,  599-606. 

Lindsay,  J.,  article  by.  .301-312; 
book  review  by,  698. 

Loofs’s,  F..  \\’liat  Is  the  Truth 
Al)out  Jesus  Christ,  noticed, 
.538-540. 

Lybyer’s,  A.  II.,  Government  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the 
Time  of  Suleiman  the  Magni¬ 
ficent,  noticed,  .532. 

M 

Mahie.  II.  C.,  article  by,  441-456. 

McConaughy’s.  D.,  World  Work 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  noted.  192. 

Macdonald’s,  J.  R,.  Syndicalism, 
noticed,  .367. 

McDowall’s,  S.  A.,  Evolution 
and  the  Need  of  Atonement, 
noticed.  .3.50-.3,53. 

McFadyen’s,  .T.  E.,  Cry  for  Jus¬ 
tice,  noted,  192. 

Macfarland’s,  C.  S.,  Christian 
Unity  at  Work,  noticed,  704. 

McGlothlin,  W.  J.,  article  by, 
.369-381. 

M’Hardy’s,  G.,  Higher  Powers 
of  the  Soul,  noted,  710. 

McKim,  R.  H.,  article  by,  123- 
144. 

Mackintosh’s,  H.  R.,  Doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
noticed,  36.5. 

McLaren’s,  W.  D..  Our  Growing 
Creed,  noticed,  355. 
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Macpbail’a,  S.  R.,  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Colossians,  noticed,  710. 

Magoun,  H.  W.,  articles  by,  56- 
79,  202-227,  382^7. 

Man,  Doctrine  of  God  and,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  H.  A.  Stlmson,  193- 
201. 

Man,  Origin  and  Antiquity  of, 
article  on,  by  W.  Upbam,  28- 
39. 

Marjoribanks’s,  T.,  Sevenfold  I 
Am,  noted,  710. 

Massoretic  Text,  Uncertainty  of 
the.  note  on,  531. 

Mayer’s,  G.,  Das  Alte  Testament, 
noticed,  350. 

Merrlns,  E.  M.,  book  review  by, 
535-537. 

Merz’s,  J.  T.,  History  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Thought  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  noticed,  .5,33. 

Metcalf’s,  A.,  Green  Devil,  no¬ 
ticed,  3G8. 

Mettrie’s,  J.  O.,  Man  a  Machine, 
noticed,  304. 

Minister  and  Truth,  The.  article 
on,  by  W.  J.  McGlothlin,  309- 
.381 ;  pursuit  and  discovery  of 
new  truths.  .309 ;  all  truths 
not  equally  Important,  370; 
the  ministry  should  emphasize 
the  most  important  truths. 
.371 ;  but  should  not  fear  the 
light,  .373;  danger  of  overem¬ 
phasizing  unessentials,  .370 ; 
error  not  valuable  for  life, 
377;  truth  to  be  cherished  for 
its  value  to  life,  .378;  avoid 
the  trivial,  .370;  not  all  por¬ 
tions  of  creeds  equally  valu¬ 
able.  381. 

Mitchell’s,  H.  G.,  Critical  and 
Bxegetical  Commentary  on 
Haggal  and  Zechariah,  noticed, 
358. 

Moffatt’s,  J.,  Theology  of  the 
Gospels,  noticed.  709. 

Moore’s,  G.  E.,  Ethics,  noted,  .308. 

Moore’s  G.  F.,  Literature  of  the 
Old  Testament,  noticed,  701. 

Morse.  A.  H.  C.,  article  by,  228- 
242. 

Mullins’s,  E.  Y.,  Freedom  and 
Authority  in  Religion,  noticed, 
706. 


N 

National  Assistance,  A  Bureau 
of,  article  on,  by  R.  L.  Bridg¬ 
man,  545-561. 

Noordtzij,  A.,  article  by,  622- 
652. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
175-192.  347-368,  532-544,  687- 
710. 

O 

Old  Problem,  A  New  Solution  of 
an,  article  on.  by  W.  St.  Clair 
Tlsdall.  .587-.598;  Yahweh  in 
Ex.  vi,  .3.  .587;  textual  varia¬ 
tions,  588 ;  explanations  of 
passage,  .588;  VVellhausen’s  re¬ 
marks  on,  .5&0;  Astruc’s  clue, 
.590;  reasoning  in  a  circle,  591; 
.Tah  instead  of  Yahweh,  592; 
Jah  an  old  form,  593;  Jah  not 
a  contraction  of  Yahweh,  594; 
Yahweh  does  not  enter  into 
combination,  .595;  explanatory 
hypotheses,  596;  Yahweh  of 
Ethiopic  origin.  597 ;  the  root 
of  the  word  still  preserved  in 
Arabic,  598. 

Old  Testament  Rbvelation  of 
God  and  Ancient  Oriental  Life, 
article  on.  by  A.  Noordtzij, 
622-652;  aid  of  archaeology, 
622 ;  Israel  a  comparatively 
young  j)eopIe,  624 ;  Oriental 
life,  625;  revelation  an  act  of 
God,  626 ;  Canaan  not  an 
isolated  land,  627 ;  Assyrian 
discoveries.  627 ;  light  from 
South  Arabia  and  Canaan, 
628 ;  uncertainties  respecting 
Ancient-Oriental  life,  629;  or¬ 
ganic  character  of  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  God,  630;  inworking  of 
divine  factors,  632;  social  life 
in  the  Pentateuch,'  6.33 ;  Penta¬ 
teuch  compared  with  Ham¬ 
murabi’s  Code,  634 ;  recognition 
of  God  in  the  Pentateuch, 
6.35;  readjustment  of  penal¬ 
ties,  636;  the  dress  of  Israel’s 
priests,  637 ;  the  prophets  of 
Israel,  6.38;  sacrifices,  6.39;  re¬ 
ligious  usages  opposed,  640; 
the  name  of  Go^  642;  early 
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monotheism  In  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  643 ;  not  an  evolution, 
644 ;  contrasted  with  other 
nations,  645;  spiritual  charac¬ 
ter  of  God  peculiar,  647 ;  op- 
IK)sition  to  Idolatry,  649;  tem¬ 
porary  lapses  into  idolatry, 
651 ;  the  revelatory  activities 
of  God,  652. 

Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man. 
article  on.  by  W.  Upham,  28- 
39;  Wright’s  book  on,  28;  date 
of  earliest  civilization.  .30;  re¬ 
cent  date  of  the  Glacial  period, 
31 ;  Palaeolithic  man,  31 ; 
primitive  man  in  the  Somme 
Valley,  32 ;  length  of  glacial 
time,  locality  of  man’s  ori¬ 
gin,  37 ;  absence  of  connecting 
links,  .38. 

P 

Peeke’s,  G.  H.,  Spiritual  Body  in 
Relation  to  the  Divine  Law  of 
Life,  noticed,  361. 

Pentateuch,  Recensional  Criti¬ 
cism  of  the,  article  on,  by  H. 
M.  Wiener,  278-290. 

Peter,  Second  Epistle  of  St., 
Genuineness  of,  article  on.  by 
J.  J.  Lias,  599-606. 

Phillimore’s.  J.  S.,  Philostratus 
in  Honor  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  noticed,  .368. 

Philosophical  Aspects  of  Religi¬ 
ous  Experience,  article  on,  by 
G.  Campbell,  291-.300;  what  is 
experience.  291 ;  the  existence 
of  God,  292 ;  man  Immortal. 
293;  validation  of  freedom. 
294;  evolution  of  the  spiritual, 
295 ;  religion  as  service,  297 ; 
sundry  difficulties,  298. 

Physiological  Psychology,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  H.  H.  Beach,  434— 
440;  organism  and  life,  4.34; 
consciousness.  436 ;  thoughts 
and  thinkers,  437 ;  brain  paths. 
4.38. 

“  Prometheus  Bound,”  Theology 
of,  article  on.  by  J.  B.  Law¬ 
rence,  421-4.3.3. 

Protestantism,  'The  Awakening 
of  American,  article  on,  by  J. 
M,  Gray,  653-658. 


R 

Recensional  Criticism  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  article  on,  by  H.  M 
Wiener,  278-290;  relation  be^ 
tween  documentary  and  text¬ 
ual  criticism,  278;  backward 
condition  of  the  study,  279; 
changes  in  the  Samaritan 
text,  280;  recognized  group  of 
Septuaglntal  MSS.,  281;  signs 
of  Samaritan  influences,  282; 
insufficient  study  of  Septuagln¬ 
tal  recensions,  283;  agreement 
of  Septuaglntal  authorities 
with  Vulgate,  284;  with 
Samaritan,  286;  pre-Samaritan 
types  of  texts,  288 ;  early 
Hebrew  text  carried  into 
Egypt,  288. 

Religious  Experience,  Philoso¬ 
phical  Aspects  of,  article  on, 
by  G.  Campbell,  291-300. 

Revelation  of  God  and  Ancient- 
Oriental  Life,  Old  Testament, 
article  on.  by  A.  NoordtziJ, 
622-652. 

Robinson’s.  H.  W.,  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Man.  noticed,  537. 

Rump’s.  J„  Buch  Mose,  noticed, 
359. 

S 

Sanders’s,  H.  A.,  New'  Testament 
Manuscripts  in  the  Freer  Col¬ 
lection,  noticed,  540-542. 

Schodde,  G.  H.,  lK)ok  review  by, 
542. 

Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  The 
Genuineness  of  the.  article  on, 
by  J.  J.  Lias,  599-606;  divi¬ 
sion  of  critics,  599;  argument 
from  the  order  of  w'ords  used, 
600;  compared  with  the  Epis¬ 
tles  of  St.  John  and  St.  James, 
601 ;  examination  of  First 
Peter.  602 ;  of  Second  Peter, 
603;  of  Jude,  605;  conclusion, 
606. 

Septuaglntal  Texts  of  Leviticus, 
Studies  in  the,  articles  on,  by 
IT.  M.  Wiener,  498-527,  669- 
686;  the  four  groups  of  au¬ 
thorities,  498;  history  of  the 
LXX,  499;  the  text  of  Lucian, 
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500;  difficulty  with  the  ver¬ 
sions.  501 ;  patristic  evidence 
unsatisfactory,  502 ;  types  of 
text  discovered,  503 ;  Arme¬ 
nian  readings,  669 ;  Lucianic 
readings,  670 ;  pre-Hexaplar 
readings,  671 ;  Egyptian  ver¬ 
sions,  672;  text  of  Theodoret, 
673. 

Simpson’s.  J.  Y.,  Spiritual  In¬ 
terpretation  of  Nature,  noticed, 
695-697. 

Slattery’s,  M.,  Guide  for  Teachers 
of  Training  Classes,  noticed, 
192. 

Smith’s,  J.  M.  P.,  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Commentary  on 
Ifalachi,  noticed,  358. 

Somerndike’s,  J.  M.,  On  the 
Firing  Line  with  the  Sunday- 
school  Missionary,  noticed.  192. 

Souter’s.  A.,  Text  and  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  noticed, 
703. 

Stalker’s,  J.,  Psalm  of  Psalms, 
noted,  710. 

Stimson,  H.  A.,  article  by,  193- 

201. 

Super,  C.  W.,  article  by,  408-420. 

T 

Talt’s.  A.  J.,  Heavenly  Session 
of  our  Lord,  noticed,  186. 

Textual  Criticism,  The  Advent 
of,  article  on,  by  H,  M.  Wiener. 
145-174 ;  importance  of  the 
LXX  acknowledged  by  Well- 
hausen,  145 ;  testimony  of 
other  German  scholars,  146 ; 
duty  of  mediating  conserva¬ 
tives,  148;  Dahse’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Ex.  vl.  2.  3, 148 ;  Troel- 
stra’s  defense  of  the  same.  149 ; 
significance  of  the  name 
among  primitive  folk,  150;  the 
reading  El  Shaddai,  154; 
Dahse’s  view  criticized,  155 ; 
groups  of  MSS.  of  the  LXX, 
156 ;  the  text  of  Gen.  xxix.  32. 
1,57;  Divine  appellations  al¬ 
tered  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
1.58 ;  Septuagintal  authorities 
confirmed  by  Hebrew  MSS., 
161 ;  Jacob  and  Israel  and  the 
supposed  documents,  162;  sup¬ 


posed  divisions  for  reading  the 
Law,  164 ;  Dahse’s  views  crit¬ 
icized,  165;  importance  of  the 
Vulgate  version,  167;  infiuence 
of  Ezra,  170 ;  four  Hebrew 
texts  indicated,  173. 

Theology  of  “Prometheus 
Bound,’’  The,  article  on,  by  J. 
B.  Lawrence,  421^33;  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  Greek  theater,  421 ; 
“  Prometheus  Bound  ’’  a  theo¬ 
logical  drama,  422;  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sympathy  among 
the  gods.  424;  submission  to 
fate,  425 ;  emphasis  upon  duty, 
426 ;  the  tragedy  of  justice, 
427 ;  hope  of  human  redemp¬ 
tion,  429 ;  man  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  431. 

Theory,  A  Layman’s  View  of 
the  Critical,  articles  on,  by 
H.  W.  Magoun,  56-79,  202- 
227,  382-407. 

Therapeutics,  Christianity  and, 
article  on,  by  A.  A.  Berle, 
261-277. 

Thomas,  W.  H.  G.,  book  reviews 
by,  176-178,  186-189,  347-353, 
687-694. 

Thorburn’s.  T.  J.,  Jesus  the 
Christ,  noticed.  357. 

Thought  and  Language,  article 
on,  by  T.  W.  Hunt,  95-108. 

Tisdall,  W.  St.  Clair,  article  by, 
587-598. 

Tisdall’s,  W.  St.  Clair,  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Other  Faiths,  no¬ 
ticed,  177. 

Troelstra’s,  A.,  Name  of  God  in 
the  Pentateuch,  noticed,  175, 

Truth,  The  Minister  and,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  W.  J.  McGlothlin, 
369-381. 

Two  Distinguished  Frenchmen 
in  England,  article  on,  by  C. 
W.  Super,  408-420;  growth  of 
constitutional  government  in 
England,  408 ;  provincialism 
of  the  French  people,  411 ;  In¬ 
fiuence  of  England  on  France 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  412; 
Voltaire’s  visit  to  England, 
413;  Montesquieu’s  visit,  416; 
Infiuence  of  his  “  Spirit  of 
Laws,”  418. 
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U 

Underhill’s,  E.,  Mystic  Way,  no¬ 
ticed,  700. 

Union  in  Problem  and  Practice, 
Christian,  article  on,  by  G. 
F.  Wells.  1-27. 

Upbam,  W.,  article  by,  28-39. 

V 

Vollmer’s,  P.,  Modern  Student’s 
Life  of  Christ,  noticed,  702. 

Vries,  J.  H.  de,  book  reviews  by, 
694,  705;  translation  by,  622- 
,652. 


W 

Wells,  G.  F.,  article  by,  1-27. 
Whitelaw’s,  T.,  Jebovah-JnM. 
noted,  710. 

Whitford,  J.  B.,  article  by,  100- 

122. 

Wiener,  H.  M.,  articles  by,  146- 
174,  278-290,  498-527,  669-688; 
book  reviews  by,  180-186,  358^ 
360. 

Wright’s,  G.  F.,  Origin  and  Anti¬ 
quity  of  Man,  article  on,  by 
W.  Upham,  28-39. 
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